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A CENTENNIAL PEAN. 


BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 








I. Tue RAISING OF THE FLa@. 


Ham the Day! the glorious morning! Hoist 
our country’s banner bright ! 

Every hand upon the halyards! Send it up the 
rosy light ! 

Send it up above the housetops, up above the 
crowding trees! 

Let it flash out in the sunrise! Let it float out in 
the breeze ! 

Send it up to greet the rainbow, where its 
stripes were woven first ! 

Out among the constellations let its starry 
splendors burst ! 

Let the lightnings play around it, and the 
eagles soar above ! 

Let the blue o’erarching heavens bend above 
its folds in love! 

Not a star torn from its azure, not a rent and 
not a stain, 

As, to-day, it floats in triumph from the pine- 
clad hills of Maine, 

From the blue lakes, stretching westward, from 
the Southern Land of Flowers, 

O’er the mighty Mississippi, o’er the Rocky 
Mountain towers, 


Over many a teeming city, over many a fertile 
state, 


From the commerce-plowed Atlantic to the far- 
off Golden Gate, 

Over fifty million freemen—not a slave among 
them all! 

All their blood would stream around it, ere a 
single star should fall ! 


If. THE Saute. 

Ho! Salute that glorious banner! Let the 
shrill fife shriek its note ! 

Let the bugle, clarion, trumpet blare from 
every brazen throat ! 

Let the snare-drums and the bass-drums in a 
joyous tumult roll, 

Like the leaping, throbbing pulses in the patri- 
ot’s kindling soul! 

Let the church-bell, in the steeple, swing its 
iron tongue on high, 

Till the billows of its clangor shake the arches 
of the sky! 

Let the cannon crash its thunders over land and 
over sea, 

From its bellowing lips proclaiming a glad na- 
tion’s jubilee ! 

Let the roar of strong men’s voices like the sea- 
surge rise and fall! 

Let the clear-toned songs of women float ec- 
static over all! 

Cheer the flag, the flag our fathers bore through 
storms of blood and fire ! 

Cheer the flag, the flag our brothers saved from 
shame, and shot it higher! 

Cheer the flag! Let shouts of freemen swell, 
with rapture-gushing tears ! 

Cheer the flag, the flag whose glory flames along 
a hundred years! 

Cheer it! Cursed the tongue that faltersin the 
anthem of the free ! 

Cheer it grandly! Let the welkin echo back 
our three times three ! 


II. THe ARGUMENT. 

Say, what means this glad commotion, myriad 
strains and voices blent, 

Swelling, sweeping on like whirlwinds o’er a 
mighty continent ? 

Why the bells, the flags, the cannon? Why the 
chime, the crash, and roar ? 

Why the shouts, like breakers booming on the 
ocean’s wintry shore ? 

Ah! it is a great, free nation, mistress of a 
great new world, 

Hails the day that saw that banner to the winds 
of heaven unfurled ! 

Hails the day that saw Oppression back from 
Freedom’s buckler hurled, 

Scorched and scathed by Freedom’s lightning, 
from her gleaming right arm~ ‘led! 
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“« Lives and fortunes, sacred honor,”’ round her 
altar heroes vowed. 

He whose friendly glooms hung o’er them 
flashed acceptance from the cloud ; 

Led them down, as erst his chosen, through 
Red Seas of woe and night ; 

Led them up, redeemed forever, crowned with 
liberty and light ! 

Aye, it is a great, free nation ; and from far the 
nations throng, 

Glad to hail her day of triumph, glad to join 
her grateful song, 

Proud to claim her of their number, proud her 
praises to repeat, 

Proud to pour their brightest treasures in free 
homage at her feet ! 


IV.—TuHE TRANSFORMATION. 


Lo! the wondrous transformation, since of 
yore our exiled sires 
On this new world’s savage confines kindled 
Freedom’s altar-fires. 
Then o’er all the mighty forest in majestic 
greenness swayed 
And the red deer and red hunter like the winds 
swept through the glade. 
Then the curling smoke from wigwams, or from 
camp-fires in the glen— 
These were all that spoke to Heaven of the 
cheerful homes of men. 
Richer hoarding had the squirrel, or the wild 
bee in her cell ; 
And the hang-bird and the beaver built as wise- 
ly and as well. 
Lo! to-day the vanished forest only skirts the 
hills and streams, 
And the red deer and red hunter are like visions 
seen in dreams ! 
Now the drumming of the partridge is the 
thunder of the flail, 
And the highway through the village knows no 
more the Indian-trail. 
Now the wigwam is a palace, and the camp-fire 
in the gorge 
Flashes out upon the twilight in the blazing of 
the forge. 
The canoe is a great steamship ; and the pony, 
with his pack, 
Is a steel-and-lightning charger, with a city at 
his back, 
Hissing like a thunderbolt from Vulcan’s sooty 
smithy hurled, 
Flashing in three rapid sunsets half around the 
startled world ! 
And the huts beside the rivers now are cities 
fair and great, 
And their council-fires are senates, ruling many 
a mighty state ; 
And afar, o’er plain and prairie, still the 
thronging nations pour, 
As the tide-waves o’er the boundless sands on 
Fundy’s level shore. 
Ever Westward, ever widening, still the tides 
of conquest roll ; 
Southward toward the tropic summer, North- 
ward toward the icy pole, 
Spreads that empire, born predestined to ex- 
pand from zone to zone, 
Soon to rule the North’s great continent, un- 
challenged and alone! 


V. THE DEVELOPMENT. 


Now, fast following Freedom’s conquests, come 
the blessed arts of peace, 

Bidding Nature’s generous bounty teem with 
ripe and rich increase. 

Lo! the virgin, flower-gemmed prairie, cleft by 
shares of shining steel, 

Reapt by iron arms, and winnowed by the gale- 
compelling wheel ! 

Lo! the forest, sawn and shapen by the head- 
long mountain stream ! 

Lo! ten thousand spindles flashing at the magic 
touch of steam ! 

Lo! the Earth, her bowels opening in a thou- 
sand teeming mines, 

Coal and oil and iron, copper, silver, gold 
uncounted shines ! 

Lo ! new streams, unknown to Nature, waft the 
wealth of new-born lands ! 

Steel highways, that pierce the mountains, belt 
the earth with shining bands. 





And the lightning, Jove’s dread ensign, from 
his cloudy throne descends, 

Wings man’s thought o’er lands and oceans, 
flashed to Earth’s remotest ends ! 

Lo!the school, the church, the college blend 
their influence benign, 

Rear their spires from every hilltop, symbols 
of man’s life divine ; 

Blend their beams like friendly beacons, faith 
and knowledge, truth and love, 

Crowning life with nobler culture, holier hope, 
below, above. 

All the earth grows brighter, better, ‘neath 
their scepter pure and bland ; 

Art awakes man’s soul to beauty, clears his 
eye and trains his hand ; 

Learning, science, song, and story, light, im 
struct, and cheer the earth ; 

Man, once more inspired, looks upward, taught 
by Faith his heavenly birth. 


VI. THE JUBILEE. 

Thus, to-day, Columbia, standing where the 
past and future meet, 

Hails the old and rounded epoch of a century 
complete ; 

Hails the new, the mightier future, mightier 
trust, and mightier toil ; 

Deeper delving, richer harvest, fiercer battle, 
prouder spoil. 

Brief her century to their cycles, Egypt, Assur, 
India hoar— 

Hers the dateless queen of deserts, hers by 
Tiber’s haunted shore ; 

But that century’s power and progress, sway 
o’er Nature, fruit for man, 

Dwarfs the pyramids to milestones, dwarfs 
millenniums to a span! 

So her thronging thousands gather, myriads, 
millions, West and East, - 

North and South, as Grecian’ nations thronged 
the great Olympic feast ; 

Throng in joyous exultation, proud to hear and 
tell the tale, 

Glad to praise the God of nations, God whose 
mercies never fail. 

Let the clash of joyous cymbals in harmonious 
discord rise ! 

Let the men and women singers lift their voice, 
to the skies ! ; 

Let the shrill notes of the children climb the 
chorus, high and clear, 

Till the eye of many a father sparkles with the 
raptured tear ! 

They shall fight their country’s battles when 
our locks with snow are crowned ; 

They shall share their country’s honors when 
we slumber underground ; 

Let their choirs of happy voices to their coun- 
try’s altar bring 

Life’s first, sweetest, purest incense—let the 
children rise and sing ! 

Let the annalist, historian, tell the tales of by- 
gone time ; 

Let the orator in glowing periods mount his 
theme sublime ; 

Let the bard to golden numbers wake the all- 
entrancing lyre, , 

Sweep the chords and sweep men’s heart- 
strings, till alike they leap in fire ! 

Till the song shall waft the singer, waft the 
hearer, on its wings, 

Both to bow, adoring, prostrate, low before the 
King of kings. 


VII. Tue PRAYER. 

God of nations, God of freedom, from thy 
footstool let us rise 

Purged and purified and girded for a century’s 
high emprise. 

Let the patriot’s pure devotion as in former 
days return, 

Till our sires’ heroic virtues in their children 
glow and burn ! 

Let fraternal strife and bloodshed die unsung 
and be forgot, 

Till the old age of oppression from men’s 
hearts and memory rot. 

Let new Washingtons and Lincolns rise to 
guide when dangers frown, 

And new sages, seers, and singers every age 
illume and crown. 





VILL. THe PRoPHEcY. 
Ring the Old out sadly, gladly; gladly then 
ring in the New ; 
Nobler, fairer dawns the epoch rising on our 
raptured view. 
Where the serpent brood of error, strife, and 
envy coil and hiss 
Truth and Love shall clasp each other, Right- 
eousness and Peace shall kiss ; 
And the black abyss of ruin, on whose crum- 
bling brink we quailed, 
As the golden gate to freedom for glad millions 
shall be hailed. 
Great Jehovah, we adore thee, God of justice, 
light, and truth, 
God of righteousness and mercy, thou our 
nations guide in youth. 
Thou who led’st our hero-fathers by thy tent of 
cloudy fires, 
Thou wilt lead their children’s children in the 
footsteps of their sires. 
Not for failure, shame, and scoffing hast thou 
launched our nation’s bark, 
Thronged with types of man and Nature, like 
that world-delivering Ark. 
Thou shalt rule the storms above us, thou our 
unknown course shalt steer, 
And thy bright bow, bent in Heaven, oft our 
trembling hearts shall cheer. 
So to-day we launch, exultant, down an un- 
known century’s sweep, 
As of old the wondrous voyager launched 
across the unknown deep. 
O’er us flies our fathers’ banner, ’neath us lies 
the soil they trod, 
And their spirits bend above us from the jasper 
towers of God. 
Brothers, tread their path to glory, let no 
traitor footstep lag ; 
Brothers, trust the Arm they trusted, trust in 
God, and cheer the flag ! 
Cheer it fondly, proudly, grandly, every lip 
and heart-beat true ! 
Cheer Columbia’s blood-washed standard! Cheer 
the dear Red, White, and Blue! 
NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y., July 4th, 1876. 





TEMPERANCE AND THE CENTURY. 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 





No intelligent American can visit the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia with- 
out being gratified and instructed. It can- 
not possibly have been within any one’s 
power to be accurately informed as to the 
condition of the varied industries of his 
own country, much less as to that of all 
other nations. In the various departments 
of this great display of the products of 
head and hand of almost all the peoples of 
the globe may be seen specimens of nearly 
every object that can minister to the needs 
and gratification of the intellectual and 
physical man. 

An American who knows what the con- 
dition was of the manufactures of his 
country in the early part of this century 
must be greatly pleased to see there the 
proof of the wonderful progress that has 
been made in every branch of industry 
within fifty years. A half century ago we 
were dependent upon European workshops 
for every article of luxury, for almost all 
articles of comfort in everyday life, and 
for many afticles of living necessity; and 
now we are absolutely independent of all 
the world for almost everything that relates 
to the wants of common life. 

In passing through the long avenues, bor- 
dered by the ‘‘ exhibits ” on either hand, I 
understood better than ever before some of 
the causes for the dullness of trade in 
Great Britain. I saw there samples of a 
great variety of important manufactures 
the products of our own factories and work- 
shops—all of which came from the United 
Kingdom a half century, a quarter of a 
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century ago, giving abundant employment 
to her busy workmen and wealth to her 
manufacturers. Now these great indus- 
tries are transferred to our own shores, and 
England must seek other means of finding 
work for her toiling millions, who at present 
are asking for bread. An English friend 
who was with me, observing everything 
with quick ear and sharp eye, said: 

“I. begin to see why it is that you are 
now supplying your own markets with all 
sorts of manufactured goods which you 
formerly had of us, and that you are com- 
peting with us and slowly supplanting us in 
the markets of the world.” 

‘* How is that?” 1 asked. 

‘‘ Your working people are better ed- 
ucated and more intelligent than ours and 
‘hey work longer hours in the week. Our 
vork-people have been demanding more 
pay, and at the same time clamoring for 
shorter hours for work, not considering 
that the inevitable result of this is to drive 
many branches of industry out of the coun- 
try, by making their products dearer, so 
they cannot compete in market with those 
manufactured under more favorable circum- 
And, besides this, our work- 
oeople are all idle upon the Saturday after- 
aoon, Which most of them spend in the 
beer-shops and grog-shops, with the Satur- 
day night, Sunday, and Sunday night, so 
that great nuinbers of them do not return 
to work on the Monday, the Tuesday, and 
often on the Wednesday, as well, they 
are absent from their places; and vast 
numbers of them are away during 
the entire week. All this adds a consider- 
able percentage to the cost of our manu- 
factured goods. While in this country you 
have no ‘Saint Monday,’ Tuesday, or 
Wednesday, for your work people are regu- 
larly and steadily at their places. The 
Americans everywhere regard the liquor 
traffic as an evil—an inevitable evil many of 
them say; while in my country the people 
regard it and speak of it as a good, as a 
necessity, to be regulated and then pro- 
tected by the law. The consequence of 
this policy is that our government estab- 
lishes beer-shops and grog-shops and gin- 
palaces with a free hand everywhere 
through the kingdom, with the result of a 
general demoralization of the working 
classes and a widespread poverty, pauper- 
ism, and crime. And another result of 
this policy will be a gradual diminution of 
the industrial products of the country, with 
an increased cost of their manufacture; 
consequently, a gradual loss of the 
monopoly of the world’s markets, where 
we have formerly found a ready sale for all 
our goods.” 

A great iron manufacturer in England 
told me that he employs in various estab- 
lishments forty thousand men; that at least 
half of these are absent on the Monday and 
a third of themon the Tuesday also. In 
one establishment are employed five thou- 
sand men, and the works are never run 
upon the Monday, because so few men 
would come to their places. The result of 
this is that every week five thousand days’ 
work are lost to the nation, five thousand 
days’ wages are lost to the workmen, and 
his loss was thirty-five thousand pounds 
($175,000) a year! The aggregate of this 
is a loss every year of two hundred and 
sixty thousand days’ work to the nation 
and two hundred and sixty thousand days’ 
wages to the workmen, which, if earned 
by them, would add greatly to the comforts 
of their families. The money would be spent 
in purchasing manufactured goods of many 
kinds, thereby giving additional employ- 
ment to working people, and the two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand days’ work would 
add largely to the amount of products for 
exportation and home consumption. 

This is but a fair sample of the course of 
things in the manufacturing districts of the 
country—especially in the iron and coal 
districts; and the result has been a consid- 
erable increase in the cost of production, 
so that many branches of industry are grad- 
ually leaving the country. This is espe- 
cially true of the iron manufacture, one of 
the great industries of England, which is at 
present in a very depressed condition. The 
United States is now supplying its own 
market almost entirely, which formerly 
depended upon English furnaces; and Bel- 
gium is a formidable competitor with 
English manufacturers in English markets, 
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A grand railway bridge of iron has re- 
cently been built at Sunderland, on the 
east coast of England, a neighboring town 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, a great seat of the 
iron manufacture. The bridge was built 
by contract, after a free competition, and 
the Belgian iron-masters constructed it 
upon their own ground, then transported it 
to Sunderland (six hundred miles), and set 
it up, at less cost than the Newcastle men 
could do it, though distant less than twenty 
miles. An eminent English iron manufac- 
turer assured me that less than one-tenth of 
the iron consumed in London was of Brit- 
ish production. This gentleman is prob- 
ably the largest employer of labor in En- 
gland and one of her most successful and 
intelligent manufacturers. He attributes 
this decadence of British industry entirely 
to the effect upon the working classes of 
the omnipresent beer-shop and grog-shop. 

Organized efforts of great power and 
effect are now made in England to check 
the progress of the general demoralization 
of the people, and to diminish the fright- 
ful amount of poverty, pauperism, degra- 
dation, and crime which exist there as the 
result of the beer and spirit trade. These 
efforts are in the direction of prohibition, 
and before many years the condition of the 
country will be greatly improved, as the re- 
sult of these endeavors. Already there are 
more than one thousand parishes in the 
South of England and in Wales where 
no beer-house or spirit-shop exists, because 
the owners of the territory exclude them 
rigorously. In other parts of England, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland are many places 
equally free from that dreadful trade. 
Thoughtful Englishmen are looking anx- 
iously to this country to see what will 
come of our endeavors to prohibit and 
suppress the liquor traffic by sharp and 
stringent laws. Success in this direction 
here will certainly lead sooner or later to 
the adoption of a similar policy in the 
United Kingdom. 

Americans who have not seen it can 
form no correct idea of the firm hold 
which drink and drinking customs have 
upon English society. The word refresh- 
ment in England means drink; and the 
word drink, standing for intoxicating 
liquors of some sort, is synonymous 
with refreshment. This notion is not 
confined to the low and ignorant, but’per- 
vades every rank and condition of the 
people. There is a firm conviction 
in the average English mind that “ drink” 
is the choicest gift of God to man, 
and parsons and bishops speak of it— 
t.é., beer, wine, whisky, fuddle of some 
sort—as ‘‘a good creature of God”! An 
eminent Scotch judge told me that he well 
remembered the time when, in the best so- 
ciety, excess in the use of drink, unless it 
was habitual and gross, did not affect un- 
favorably in the slightest degree the social 
standing of any man guilty of it, or affect 
injuriously the estimation in which he was 
held among the people, of whatever rank 
or condition. He went further, and added 
that at balls, assemblies, great dinner par- 
ties, or at other festivals the man who re 
mained perfectly sober, in the full posses- 
sion of his judgment and reason, did suffer 
in public opinion; and that a moderate ex- 
cess in drink was an evidence of smartness 
and spirit that won especial favor with the 
ladies. 

All that is changed now; and in England, 
as well as in this country, no man, of 
whatever rank in good society, can exhibit 
any tendency to excess in drink without 
losing caste to a greater or less extent. The 
persistent efforts of workers in the temper- 
ance cause in that country are producing a 
marked change in the drinking habits of the 
people; and in twenty-five years more of 
temperance endeavor there the condition of 
society among the middle and upper classes 
will be about the same as it is now in this 
country. At present the English think that 
no good time can be had without drink, and 
the law takes particular pains to supply it 
to the people in an unusual way on all 
extraordinary occasions. Special permits 
are granted by the magistrates to the pub- 
licans to sell drink at unusual hours and at 
unaccustomed places, so as to accommodate 
the people with drink. The idea of the 
magistrates seems to be, and the law is con- 
structed upon it, that the bodily and mental 
machinery of the Englishman cannot run 








without fuddle. And so in the neighbor- 
hood of theaters, where the people pour out 
into the streets at midnight or at one or two 
o’clock in the morning, the flaring, glaring 
lights of the grog-shops.re all aglow, to at- 
tract them, by special permit of the law. 
On Christmas days and on other holidays, 
when the common people are supposed to 
keep late hours, the liquor-sellers go iu 
troops to the magistrates for permission to 
sell drink far into the night. At agricul- 
tural fairs and on high market days appli- 


“cations are made by the publicans for per- 


mission to sell drink at over-hours; and the 
churches or chapels, when they have fairs 
or bazaars to raise funds for religious pur- 
poses, have special licenses to sell fuddle to 
the good people who come to help on the 
holy work. 

To an American it seems very strange 
that among intelligent Christian men and 
women there can be so much darkness, 
blindness, hardness upon this dreadful mat- 
ter of drink. It is a wonderful sight to us 
Americans—a young lady at a church ba- 
zaar, selected for her beauty and personal 
attractions, behind a table selling drink. 
She has a pride in selling as much as she 
can to all comers. The ladies at all 
the other tables are striving to do 
the same—each one to have _ her 
sales the largest. The drink table has 
the advantage over all the others in this, 
that, while its goods on sale are the most 
attractive, they cost nothing. Mr. Church- 
warden Black, who keeps a spirit-vault, will 
give the whisky and gin; another church 
dignitary, wlio keeps a wine-shop, will give 
the brandy and wine; and Mr. Brass, the 
great brewer and Sunday-school teacher, 
will give the beer—all for the good of the 
church and the glory of God. And so it 
comes to be regarded as a Christian duty, a 
work of real Christian charity, to drink, be- 
cause the proceeds of the fuddle go into the 
treasury of the Lord. The demoralization 
resulting from all this is so evident and 
shocking that at this day I think there are 
few churches or chapels in England where 
such a display would be possible without 
creating a great public scandal. So even 
in England, where new questions are re- 
garded with suspicion, if not with fear, and 
where all change is deprecated, simply be- 
cause it proposes a departure from the good 
old ways—even in England, where the feel- 
ing has taken deep root that ‘‘ whatever is 
is right,” the temperance movement has 
made wonderful progress within the half 
century. By and by we will see what has 
been accomplished in the same period in 
our own country. 

PORTLAND, ME 





THE UNITED STATES IN THE CEN- 
TENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


BY HON. 





ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


THE great fairs of the Middle Ages were 
agencies to promote that exchange of com- 
modities between provinces and countries 
which the dearth of metallic money, the 
isolating tendencies of the feudal system, 
and other circumstances peculiar to that 
era had rendered difficult. 

The great Exposition at London, in 1851, 
was not simply a development from the 
fairs of the Middle Ages, nor from their 
successors, the provincial fairs of a later 
period. It was entirely sui generis. 

Toward the end of the last century En- 
gland had arrived at a point in her progress 
when, without the acquisition of new re- 
sources, she must inevitably have retro- 
graded in the scale of progress and of pow- 
er. These new resources she grasped in 
the utilization of coal and the invention of 
a practicable steam-engine. Possessing al- 
most an entire monopoly of the former ma- 
terial, she rose by its aid so rapidly in wealth 
and power that in the course of little more 
than half a century she succeeded in sup- 
plying all her own material wants, and 
so fully that unless called upon to supply 
similar wants to other nations she could no 
longer use her great and newly-acquired re- 
sources on a large scale. At this stage of 


affairs England’s great desire was to open. 


for herself new foreign markets—markets 
for her woolen, cotton, flax, silk, metal, 
and wooden wares; markets for her cut- 
lery and tools, for her iron rails, her 
plows, her carriages, and her ships; 
all of which were produced by the aid 





of her great motor, coal, and produced 
in quantities greater. than she herself 
could consume. It was to create these new 
foreign markets that the Crystal Palace 
was projected and built in Hyde Park. 
The nations of the world were invited to 
exhibit their products side by side with 
those of England; and the result was that 
the world saw—what England intended it 
should see—that it was behind the age, and 
needed new and improved implements from 
England’s workshops with which to kecp 
abreast with the productive forces and 
power of that remarkable country. 

The immediate and very important con- 
sequence of the Exposition of 1851 was the 
extension of British manufactures and im- 
plements, particularly the latter, through- 
out Europe. This movement was stimu- 
lated very much by the discovery of placer 
gold in California, in 1850, and in Australia, 
in 1854. The vast addition to the world’s 
stock of the precious metals which these 
discoveries contributed caused prices to 
rise, redistributed property and debts, and 
greatly benefited the laboring classes, and, 
through them, all others. 

Observing the success of England’s 
World’s Fair of 1851, the United States or- 
ganized a similar project, in 1854, and 
France, in 1855. From that day to this 
there have been world’s fairs or international 
expositions in almost every country of the 
world. With very few exceptions, I have 
seen them all. I can only say of them that, 
brilliant and beautiful as were many of 
them and peculiarly interesting as were 
others, they were all failures—all except 
the original one of 1851. They were not 
only failures financially; they were fail- 
ures as institutions of utility. 

After England had shown, in 1851,the great 
triumphs of coal and steam there was noth. 
ing left for any nation to show to the world 
which was worth a world’s fair in which to 
be shown. Each nation, it is true, had dis- 
covered certain mechanical appliances 
which the others had not; but no world’s 
fair was needed to spread abroad the 
merits of these inventions nor to create 
markets for them. Private enterprise was 
quite adequate to the task. Hence, all 
these expositions ended in failure. What 
England had to show to the world in 1851 was 
not merely labor-saving implements and 
machines, but, what is vastly more impor- 
tant, the means of producing them cheap- 
ly and in vast numbers. When she had 
done that there was nothing more that any 
nation could exhibit which required a show- 
case of such vast dimensions as the Crystal 
Palace. Yet every nation did have its 
crystal palace, or some other palace of sim- 
ilar dimensions, and some nations had a suc- 
cession of them, until they discovered—what 
they should have known at first—that under 
no circumstances less peculiar and propi- 
tious than those of England in 1851 could 
these expositions be made either useful or 
profitable. A natural resource so important 
to the world’s progress as coalis not discov- 
ered every day, and a mere exhibition of 
products and inventions will not draw a 
world together. Such being the case, it 
was to be expected that the management of 
the Centennial would steer as far as possi- 
ble out of the track of either provincial 
fairs or international expositions. Both 
of these institutions had been originally 
erected upon solid bases. The first served 
as national clearing-houses during a period 
when metallic money was scarce and credit 
limited. The second had its origin in the 
discovery of a great natural resource, which 
had placed one country so far in advance 
of all others that the rest could profit by a 
closer communion with her, and she could 
gain by obtaining them for customers. 
Both of these forms of fairs had served 
their purpose and gone out of existence. 
Imitations of them of every sort had been 
tried and had failed. Surely, we Americans 
were not going to a vast expense merely to 
revive an obsolete institution, or to try 
again what had failed so often and, from its 
nature (that of an imitation), must always 
fail. 

Moreover, the occasion we proposed to 
celebrate and the specific terms of the pro- 
posal pointed to a very different plan. 
The Centennial was designed to exhibit to the 
eyes of the world proofs of the great progress 
which had been made by the United 
States since the foundation of its government. 
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Has this design been carried out? The 
conditions of national progress have been 
set forth; it has been shown incidentally 
how, at least, in some respects, our progress 
has been great and peculiar. Does the 
Centennial illustrate this progress? 

I answer at once: No! Itis simply a 
weak imitation of a weak imitation; an 
imitation of the Paris Exposition of 1855, 
or of some other international exposition 
after that of 1851. It is an enlarged 
«American Institute Fair,” or ‘* Franklin 
Institute Fair,” or some other provincial 
fair. Itis a bazaar, filled with goods from 
many countries, but having no relation 
whatever to the centenary of our national 
foundation nor to the progress of the coun- 
try. The great elements of our country’s 
prosperity, whose discovery, utilization, re- 
lation to the world’s progress, and subse- 
quent history should have been illustrated 
in so striking a manner that the world 
might have read in them ataglance the 
lesson of our greatness—these are not even 
mentioned or shown in the Centennial. 

There is no topographical map—which, on 
a large scale, might have formed a striking 
feature of the Exposition—to show the vast 
areas of forest, lake, and arable valley 
which render this country the rival of all 
the countries of Europe in its capacity to 
support population. There is no exhibi- 
tion of our forest trees and their products, 
placed side by side with similar products 
from Europe, to show, both by comparison 
of the quality of material and the quantity 
of production, our immense superiority 
over all other countries in thissingle natural 
resource. There is no similar comparison 
of great staples—such as coal, cotton, wool, 
tobacco, iron, etc. Itis stated that there 
is not even a fleece of our wools or a sam- 
ple of our cotton in the Exposition. But 
this, whether true or not, is of itself 
nothing, There might be a thousand sam- 
ples or manufactures. If they were not ar- 
ranged and their importance illustrated, in 
the manner suggested, they would afford 
no guide whatever to the sources and man- 
ner of our progress as a nation. 

It might be objected to the plan hercin 
somewhat dimly outlined that it could 
scarcely have been made attractive enough 
to prove profitable or remunerative. While 
mere pecuniary profit was certainly not the 
object of the Exposition, nevertheless, I 
believe that even this object might have 
been attained. Indeed, if carried out in 
the manner suggested, the Exposition 
might have been rendered considerably more 
attractive and profitable than it has been. 

Imagine all the articles which are now in 
the Exposition so arranged, so classified, so 
illustrated by maps, diagrams, statistics, 
object lessons (like the gold obelisks in the 
Australian sections), as to furnish the les- 
son of one hundred years of national life 
and the means of comparison between 
other nations and our own. Imagine a 
quantity of trash which is now in the Ex- 
position swept out of it, and its place sup- 
plied by numerous objects of interest 
which are not to be found in it, except so far 
as suggestions of them have been furnished 
by foreign countries. Then you would 
have what the Centennial promised to be 
and it should have been, but is not. 

Is it not rather an humiliating thing that 
the most interesting and attractive portion 
of our Centennial Exposition should be the 
foreign sections? Yet such is the fact, as 
all must confess who have visited it. Now, 
what is the reason for this? Is it that our 
products and manufactures are less useful, 
beautiful, or varied than those of other 
countries? Nothing of the sort. It is sim- 
ply from want of brains in the arrangement 
of the show. 

Take the contributions of the Australian 
colonies for the purpose of illustration. 
Surely, no one will contend that these 
countries, which have scarcely been settled 
more than twenty-five years and which do 
not contain more than two million inhab- 
itants, are richer than we are, in respect 
either of natural resources or artificial 
products. Yet, if you compare their ex- 
hibits with ours, you would naturally sup- 
poseso, And not only does the arrange- 
ment of the Australian exhibit show off their 
country to admirable advantage; it is de- 
signed so as to accomplish that very result 
in reference to Australia which the Cen- 
tennial was intended to accomplish but 





does not accomplish in respect of our own 
country. In short, if I had nothing else to 
guide me but what I saw in the Centennial, 
I should conclude: 

First. That Australia is the most highly 
favored country in the world in respect of 
those basic elements of national progress, 
the natural resources of the land. 

Second. That its artificial productions 
were more important and varied than those 
of the United States. 

Third. That its progress has been more 
rapid in the past and promises to be more 
rapid and enduring in the future. 

Fourth. That it is the most favorable 
country in the world to which the surplus 
population of Europe could emigrate. 

Fifth. That this Centennial Exposition 
(in Philadelphia) was designed chiefly to 
exhibit to the world the natural and other 
advantages of Australia, its future rapid 
growth, and the relative decadence of the 
United States. 

These conclusions I would arrive at from 
the following observations: 

Australia exhibits a series of topograph- 
ical and statistical maps and diagrams 
which admirably illustrate the subjection 
and development of her lands and natural 
resources. 

To these are added asplendid series, con- 
sisting of several large paintings from 
photographs, showing the appearance and 
working of her farm-lands and mines in 
various sections of the country. Upon the 
frame of each picture is inscribed the mar- 
ket price of the land represented. These 
beautiful wheat-lands can be purchased for 
ten shillings an acre, these timber-lands for 
five shillings, these mining-lands for fifteen 
shillings, andso on. Then there are mam- 
moth photographs, showing her principal 
towns, public buildings and works, 

Australia exhibits in pyramids and obe- 
lisks her enormous contributions to the 
world’s stock of the precious metals; in 
vast trophies of coal, exact fuc similes of 
her deposits and veins of this important 
mineral; in stacks of ingots, the variety 
and ricbness of her iron, copper, and tin; 
and in bags of splendid grain, the product- 
ive powers of her soils. 

She exhibits, side by side with photo- 
graphs . of her native blacks and 
European colonists, the implements 
and products of their respective civiliza- 
tions. Here is the picture of a native— 
naked, brutal, and unclean. There are his 
weak weapons of wood and bone. There 
the rude implements by whose aid he grat- 
ified his few and selfish wants and there 
the wretched products of his desultory 
labor. The man is pictured; but the weap- 
ons, implements, and products are real. 
Side by side with these you have life-like 
colored pictures (from photographs) of the 
colonists as they actually appear working in 
the fields, or the mines, or in holiday dress. 
There are also pictures of their homes, 
farms, mines, mechanical structures, and 
workshops. Then come the realities—their 
weapons, implements, tools, machines, and 
products. 

The comparison affords a lesson whose 
tremendous significance appears at once. 
It justifies the conquest of the land and its 
rescue from the hands of an inferior and 
degraded race. It portrays the history and 
means of that conquest; and as you gaze 
upon it you can almost see the savage retire, 
and the social man advance to occupy his 
place and establish peace and plenty where 
before only existed continual war and desti- 
tution. 

It exhibits the abundant and varied re- 
sources of the land, their successive devel- 
opment under the hands of industry, law, 
and religious influence, and their great 
promise in the future. 

In a word, the Australian section exhibits 
the wonderful progress of the Australian 
colonies since their settlement by European 
races, and it does this in the most striking 
and interesting manner. To this exhibit is 
supplemented a collection of excellent sta- 
tistical works and guide-books, which afford 
that detailed information which the exhibi- 
tion of articles, pictures, and maps could 
not convey. When it is remembered that 
this exhibit, so complete and so admirably 
arranged, was sent around one-half of the 
globe, literally from the antipodes, our ad- 
miration for it becomes greatly enhanced. 

On the other hand, the United States ex- 





hibits nothing of the sort; and, for all that 
the Centennial teaches, she seems to have 
existed a century in vain and to afford little 
promise of future progress. Had the Amer- 
ican collection been arranged upon a plan 
similar to that of the Australian sections, it 
can scarcely be doubted not only that it 
would have illustrated our national progress 
much more fittingly and completely than 
does the Exposition in its present state; but 
also that it would have been much more 
attractive even to the mere sight-seer. What 
with the enormous variety of our resources 
and productions, the ease with which they 
could have been collected and arranged, the 
abundant material which lies on every hand 
for the construction of such a collection, 
and the peculiarly proper occasion which 
the Centennial afforded for a display of this 
character, it is much to be regretted that no 
attempt was made to construct or carry it 
out. 

It is estimated by numerous writers that 
at the time of its discovery by Columbus 
America contained a greater population 
than it does at present. This particular 
portion of the New World was inhabited 
only by savage tribes; but peoples enjoying 
ahigh degree of civilization dwelt in the 
valleys of the Mississippi and the Colorado, 
in the plains of Mexico and upon the slopes 
of the Andes. To say nothing of the 
Mound-Builders, Toltecs, and other ancient 
and extinct races of America, there were 
the Natchez, the Moquis, the Aztecs, and 
the Peruvian Indians, with whose civiliza- 
tion we are familiar. Suppose that the 
Centennial had shown the condition and ap- 
pearance of the land at the time of the dis- 
covery; the appearance and civilization of 
these great races of Indians, their articles, 
food, dress, weapons, implements, products, 
houses, temples, and public works; next, 
the appearance of the land when the Con- 
quest was effected, the native races decima- 
ted, and the white races established in col- 
onies; next, its appearance at the period 
of the Revolution and the establishment of 
free government; and, finally and most mi- 
nutely, the successive steps of our progress 
as anation, by means of an enlargement or 
development of the graphical plan fur- 
nished by the Australian colonies in their 
exhibit. Will it not be confessed that this, 
indeed, would have been an exhibition fit- 
ting and worthy of the occasion? 

It would have shown to our youth and 
our foreign visitors the vast labors which 
the European races have performed upon 
this continent; it would (as I think, in view 
of many circumstances which cannot here 
be set forth) have justified the Conquest; it 
would have glorified the Revolution, and 
it would have explained the bloody sacri- 
fices of the War for the Union; it would 
have sung the praises of our land and its 
subjection to industry, law, and morality; 
it would have placed under the eyes of the 
world a view of our vast natural resources, 
the progress of their development, and 
their promise the future; and it would 
have shown, in a properly-arranged com- 
parison of our products with those of other 
nations, the amplitude of our enterprise, 
wealth, and power. In a word, the Cen- 
tennial would have exhibited the great 
drama of our national life, scored with the 
marks of time, place, circumstance, and 
dramatis persone. As it is, it merely pre- 
sents the spectacle of a big variety show, 
full of attractions (chiefly foreign), but con- 
taining neither plot, incident, nor moral. 





INCONSTANT. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 








O LovE, thou knowest, when to my chance door 

The wild winds drove thee, how I took thee 
in; 

Thou knowest how I cherished thee the more 
For all thy wailing at the wintry din ; 

I wrapped thee in the mantle from my breast, 
I fed thee with the morsel from my lips— 

Light, comfort, care, I gave thee of my best, 
Through the long night-like season’s dull 


eclipse. 
Why, when the sun comes forth and the mild 
May 
Looks blandly on the buds that mark her 
prime, 


O faithless Love, why hast thou fled away, 
Leaving me desolate in the sweet spring 
time ? 
Come back, blind rage of winter wind and rain, 
If thy harsh breath will blow my Love to me 
again ! 


THE CENTENNIAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION. 


THE AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. 
BY CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 


A SERIOUS disposition has been manifested 
by nearly every Congress that has assem- 
bled since the formation of our Government 
to do something for the .encouragement of 
art; and, if something effective has not been 
accomplished, it has not been so much from 
a lack of earnestness or liberality in that 
direction as from sheer ignorance of what 
was required to secure the object aimed at. 
There have been vast sums of money ex- 
pended upon the artistic decoration of the 
Capitol; but with what melancholy results 
it is not necessary at this time to specify. 
Doubtless the officials under whose direction 
the money was expended were influenced by 
the purest and most honorable motives; but 
if they had put the appropriations in their 
pockets, and let the Capitol remain without 
its decorations, they would have done the 
whole country a good service. In the early 
days of the Government it was an artistic 
superstition that works of sculpture could 
only be properly executed by an Italian, 
and a native of that country having been 
found in the person of Mr. Persico, he was 
employed to make the group of figures in 
the tympanum of the portico, and also the 
group representing Peace and War, on one 
side of the principal entrance, and Colum- 
bus, on the other. It was a strange mixture 
of allegory and history, which exhibited the 
utter lack of an intelligent mind in the 
ornamentation of our great national edifice. 
Congress did not continue long under the 
influence of the Italian superstition about 
artists, for before the work of Persico had 
been completed a resolution was passed 
making an appropriation for the purpose 
of filling the four panels in the rotunda 
left vacant by Colonel Trumbull, with pic- 
tures representing important incidents in 
our national history. The artists to be em- 
ployed in the work were to be native born, 
and not the best obtainable. This was for 
the purpose of encouraging native art; but 
the real effect was an absolute discourage- 
ment. There was no competitive oppor- 
tunity offered, as there should have been, 
for our young artists to display their abil- 
ities, and the commissions to fill the panels 
were given out as apiece of favoritism to 
men whose works were a sufficient evi- 
dence of their lack of ability for the task 
imposed upon them. The subjects chosen 
were inappropriate, as they were not na- 
tional, and two of the paintings were ex- 
ecuted in Europe. 

If we were going into the business of en- 
couraging art, the first essential thing to do 
would be to create a department of art, with 
a competent minister at its head; but Con- 
gress did not choose to adopt any such 
common-sense method of securing the end 
desired, and the consequence has been that 
large sums of money have been expended 
and no good has been accomplished. There 
have been a good many laws passed with 
the purpose of protecting and promoting 
the cause of the fine arts; but some of them 
have been strangely contradictory and de- 
structive of one another. In the famous 
Morrill Tariff a duty of fifty per cent. was 
placed upon statuary marble in the block, 
with the object of protecting our marble 
quarries; but marble statuary was admitted 
ona duty of only ten per cent., while, for 
the purpose of encouraging Americans to 
go abroad and learn to be sculptors, the 
works of American artists executed 


was a direct premium offered to American 
artists to expatriate themselves, and 
they have not failed to avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered them if 
they were willing to become citizens of 
a foreign country. If they remained at 
home, they would be compelled to pay a 
duty of fifty per cent. on the cost of their 
marble; but if they went to Italy they 
could not only obtain cheap marble, but be 
privileged to send home their works free 
of duty. The inevitable result has been to 
send our native sculptors to Italy, where 
they remain, where they have established 
extensive manufactories of statuary, which 
is sent here and admitted free of duty. 
Under the operation of these absurd revenue 
Jaws, which were enacted with the pre- 
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sculpture in this country has been rendered 
impossible. We have no _ sculptors at 
home; but there are a good many American 
sculptors in Florence and in Rome, whodo 
a thriving business there, greatly to the 
benefit of those Italian cities, merely be- 
cause our tariff laws make it for their in- 
terest to remain abroad. As soon as the 
artistic talent of Hiram Powers was 
developed he was sent to Italy, from 
whence he never returned. Thomas 
Crawford ‘was. sent to Rome _ from 
New York, and there remained until his 
death, where William W. Story continues 
to live and work at his art. Randolph 
Rogers also went to Rome from New York, 
and has remained there; and he has been 
followed by Launt Thompson and many 
others. There are a good many workshops 
in the two Italian cities, underthe charge of 
American sculptors, where large numbers 
of Italians are employed; and the work they 
turn out is sent here duty free, under the 
assumption of its being the product of 
American artists. If the same rule were to 
be applied to the production of calicoes and 
printed books that is applied to so-called 
artistic productions, there would be no 
more calicoes or books printed in this coun- 
try. It is necessary to take these things 
into consideration when the contributions to 
the American Art Department in the Cen- 
tennial Exbibition are examined. The law 
which has been so effective in destroying 
the art of sculpture in this country has not 
been quite so marked in preventing the 
development of the art of painting, because 
the outlay for artists’ materials is less; but 
the same discrimination in favor of the for- 
eign artist exists in painting as in sculp- 
ture. All the materials used by the painter 
are subjected to a heavy duty, ranging from 
thirty-five to forty per cent.; but foreign 
paintings are admitted at a duty of ten per 
cent., while those that have a certificate as 
the work of American painters come in 
free of any duty. So, while there are com- 
munities of thoroughly Italianized Amer- 
ican sculptors in Florence and Rome, 
there are also communities of American 
painters in those cities, as well as in Mu- 
nich, Paris, and London. What Congress 
has done thus far toward encouraging and 
protecting art is to make it for the interest 
of American artists to goto Europe and 
remain there. The marvel is that there 
should be any who find it for their interest 
to remain at home; but the number who do 
is very small and steadily growing smaller. 

It is not only very unpleasant, but ex- 
ceedingly irritating, to read in a letter from 
Philadelphia in the London Atheneum a 
passage like the following, the truth of 
which cannot be fairly denied: 

‘The Exhibition is, strictly speaking, 
too exclusively commercial in its tone; for 
many, if not most of the so-called works of 
art s¢nt here might be considered an insult 
to the national intelligence if the American 
Department displayed even an ordinary 
degree of good taste and ability.” 

This may be regarded as altogether too 
sweeping in its condemnation; for, although 
there is atoo palpable lack of good taste 
and ability in the American Departments, 
they do contain some very admirable exam- 
ples of art, both in painting and in sculp- 
ture. The American Department is espe- 
cially rich in portraiture; and in this 
respect it need fear no comparison with 
either the French, the British, or the Ger- 
man departments. Yet there are some of 
our best artists who are not represented 
here at all, there being but one portrait by 
William Page, and that one an imaginary 
head of Shakespeare. Mr. Healy, who is 
now in Paris—or, at least, the catalogue 
locates him in that city—is represented 
by four of the finest heads we have seen 
from his hand, one of them being a portrait 
of M. Thiers, the great French states- 
man,and the other a portrait of Minister 
Washburne, in Paris. There are but few 
recent portraits, and, to eke out the contri- 
butions from New York, there was a heavy 
draft made upon the Governor’s Room of our 
City Hall. Among the full-length portraits 
taken were some of the works of Jarvis, 
representing our naval heroes of the War of 
1812-14, and Elliot’s fine full-length por- 
trait of Governor Bouck. This artist’s 
portrait of Forest, the actor, is also here; 
but the best examples of his art are not 
seen here. No attempt seems to have been 
made to obtain the finest examples of any 
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of our artists; and the blame for this must 
rest, it is to be presumed, upon the artists 
themselves, who appear to have been quite 
indifferent about the impression they 
might make at the Centennal show. We 
were disappointed at not finding in 
the Memorial Hall some examples of 
the young portrait painter, Frank Du- 
veneck, whose heads created so great 
a sensation in Boston last year. His 
name does not appear on the catalogue; but 
we are by no means sure that there is 
nothing in the Exhibition by him, for, as 
the American paintings are not labeled, 
like those in the Department of Great 
Britain, there may be some of his portraits 
here which were overlooked. There are, 
certainly, a good many works on the walls 
which are not mentioned in the catalogue. 
The one artist, after Mr. Rothermel, who is 
most satisfactorily represented in the Ex- 
hibition by favorable and characteristic ex- 
amples of his talent is Mr. 8. R. Gifford, 
whose landscapes (to the number of twelve) 
afford a perfectly fair indication of what 
he has done and is capable of doing. It is 
a great pleasure to find here, too, the well- 
known painting most improperly entitled 
the ‘‘Old Kentucky Home,” which gave 
the public the first indication of the gen- 
ius in genre subjects of Eastman John- 
son. This admirable painting is a view 
of an old house in Washington, D. C., 
with characteristic figures; but, for the 
sake of a popular title, it was called ‘‘ The 
Old Kentucky Home,” although it was 
wholly unlike any home to be found in 
Kentucky. Daniel Huntington, president 
of the National Academy of Design, is also 
fairly represented by three portraits, a 
landscape, and two allegorical compositions. 
Mr. Hicks has no reason to complain of the 
absence of characteristic examples of his 
work, of which the full-length of Gen. 
Meade and the head of Mrs. McDaniel are 
very good specimens. 

The dwelling-places of our painters and 
sculptors are very widely distributed. 
There is hardly atown in the country of 
any considerable size which is not repre- 
sented in the Exhibition. There are sculp- 
tors in Lancaster, Penn.; in Bridgeport, 
Conn.; in Cincinnati, Ohio; in Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; in Chicago, Ill; in Williamsburg, 
Rome, and Florence, New York; and in 
Concord, Mass., but none from Boston. 
The painters who sent their works here 
live in New York; Paris; Baltimore; 
Boston; Buffalo; Philadelphia; Springport, 
Mich.; Portland, Me.; Lansing, Mich.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Providence, R. I.; Chi- 
cago; Brooklyn; Munich; Smyrna, Mich. ; 
Salt Lake City; Urbana, O.; Washington, 
D. C.; New Haven, Conn.; Gardiner, Me.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Waukegan, Ill.; Jamaica, 
Rome, Syracuse, N. Y.; Sedalia, Mo.; 
Milwaukie; Toledo, O.; Newport, R. L.; 
Newark, N. J.; Trenton, N. J.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Elmira; and Columbia, Pa. 

There is a noticeable absegce of contribu- 
tors from the South. It ieerisinly worth 
thinking about that not one of the late 
slave states which took sides in the Rebel- 
lion has contributed a single work of art to 
the Centennial Exhibition. 





THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. 


A CENTENNIAL STUDY. 





BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 





In 1756, Franklin, then about fifty years 
of age, was sent a commissioner to England. 
As the vessel approached Falmouth, in a 
dark and tempestuous night, they narrowly 
escaped shipwreck, in which all would un- 
doubtedly have perished. The gleam from 
a light-house saved them. The next morn- 
ing was Sunday, calm and lovely. The 
bells were ringing for church as they landed. 
Franklin writes to his wife. 

“We went thither immediately; and, 
with hearts full of gratitude, returned 
sincere thanks to God for the mercies we 
had received. Were I a Roman Catholic, 
perhaps I should on this occasion vow to 
build a chapel to some saint. But, as I am 
not, if I were to vow at all, it should be to 
build a 1:_ ut-house.” 

His convivial tastes rendered him delight- 
ful company. He loved wine and the ex- 
hilaration it awakened. It was a wine- 
drinking, carousing age. Lords and gentry 
deemed it scarcely disreputable to roll under 
the table in theirexcesses. Franklin found 








no difficulty in emptying his second bottle 
of claret. He probably thus laid the 
foundation for those terrible attacks of 
gout which tortured him in his declining 
years. He wrote at this time, when fifty- 
three years of age. 

“‘T find that I love company, chat, a 
laugh, a glass, and even a song, as well as 
ever.” 

In the year 1761 Franklin wrote to Lord 
Kames: 

“‘T purpose a little work, for the benefit 
of youth, to be entitled ‘The Art of 
Virtue’. Many people lead bad lives that 
would gladly lead good ones, but do not 
know how to make the change. Christians 
are directed to have faith in Christ, as the 
effectual means of obtaining the change they 
desire. It may, when sufficiently strong, 
be effectual with many. A full opinion 
that a teacher is infinitely wise, good, and 
powerful, and that he will certainly re- 
ward the obedient and punish the dis- 
obedient, must give great weight to his 
precepts. But many have this faith in so 
weak a degree that it does not produce the 
effect. Our ‘Art of Virtue’ will be of great 
service to those. It is to be adapted for 
universal use,” 

For more than twenty years Franklin 
had been pondering this theme. But he 
never undertook the arduous task. <A 
second time, in the year 1764, Franklin was 
sent an envoy to England. In leaving Phila- 
delphia, he wrote to his daughter Sarah, 
then a beautiful and very accomplished 
young lady, twenty years of age: 

“Go constantly to church, whoever 
preaches. The act of devotion in the 
Common Prayer-book is your principal 
business there, and, if properly attended to, 
will do more toward amending the heart 
than sermons generally can do. Therefore, 
I wish you would never miss the prayer 
days. Yet Ido not mean you should de- 
spise sermons, even of the preachers you 
dislike; for the discourse is often much 
better than the man—as sweet and clear 
waters come through very dirty earth.” 

In 1771 Captain Cook returned to En- 
gland, with his narrative of discoveries in 
the South Pacific. The excitement per- 
vaded Europe and America. The bound- 
less philanthropy of Franklin led him at 
once to attempt to organize a society, with 
funds to the amount of seventy-five 
thousand dollars, to send three ships to 
those poor savages, laden with cows, pigs, 
poultry, the most useful garden and farm- 
ing instruments, and the most valuable 
roots and seeds. This was with Franklin 
a religious act, and certainly it was a very 
meritorious one. He wrote: 

‘‘Many voyages have been undertaken 
with views of profit or of plunder or to 
gratify resentment. A voyage is now pro- 
posed to visit a distant people, on the other 
side of the globe, not to cheat them, not 
to seize their lands or enslave their persons, 
but merely to do them good and make 
them, as far as in our power lies, to live as 
comfortable as ourselves.” 

The humane plan was a failure. Subse- 
quently it was accomplished, by Christian 
missionaries, who took the Bible in one 
hand and the spelling-book and the hoe in 
the other. 

Lord Shelburne was Franklin’s intimate 
friend. Dr. Priestley may be called Frank- 
lin’s bosom companion. He was the libra- 
rian of Lord §. In that spacious apart. 
ment these two friends, with other illustri. 
ous scholars, statesmen, and divines, were 
accustomed to meet daily, to discuss all the 
momentous events which were transpiring. 
There was no subject which interested Dr. 
Priestley’s mind more than that of religion. 
Though he doubted the equality of Christ 
with the Father, still he accepted Christ as 
a divinely-appointed teacher, whose author- 
itative voice he was bound to obey. Thus 
he was a Christian. 

Dr. Franklin, on the other hand, though 
he believed that Jesus Christ was a very 
good man and that many of his moral pre- 
cepts were admirable, still did not regard 
him as an inspired teacher, whose instruc- 
tions he was bound by the command of 
God implicitly to accept as of divine author- 
ity. Thus he was a deist, believing in a God 
but rejecting the Bible. 

Dr. Priestley, in his autobiography, 
writes: 

“Tt is much to be lamented that a 
man of Dr. Franklin’s general good charac- 
ter and great influence should have been an 
unbeliever in Christianity, and also have 
done so muchas he did to make others unbe- 
lievers. To me, however, he acknowl- 
edged that he had not given so much atten- 
tion as he ought to the evidences of Chris- 
tianity.” 
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» Franklin requested his Christian friend 
to recommend to him some treatises upon 
the subject. Priestley did so. ‘‘ But,” he 
adds, ‘‘I do not think that Franklin ever 
read them.” 


Dr. Priestley makes-the following chari- 
table ‘apology for Franklin: 


“In Paris all the philosophical persons 
to whom I was introduced were unbe- 
lievers in Christianity, and even professed 
atheists. I was told by some of them 
that I was the only person they had ever 
met who professed to believe in Christian- 
ity. But Ifound they did not really know 
what Christianity was. This was also the 
case with a great part of the company I saw 
at Lord Shelburne’s.” 

Again Dr. Priestley writes: 

‘‘It is probable that no person now liv- 
ing was better acquainted with Dr. Frank- 
lin and his sentiments on all subjects of im- 
portance than myself, for several years be- 
fore the American War. I think I knew 
him as well as one man can generally know 
another. At that time I spent the winters 
in London, in the family of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and few days passed without 
my seeing more or less of Dr. Franklin. 
The last day he passed in England we 
spent together, without any interruption, 
from morning until night.” 


Inthe year 1773 Dr. Franklin, then vis- 
iting Lord Despencer, at his country seat, 
undertook, with that nobleman, to revise 
and abbreviate the service of the Church of 
England. The morning service was cut 
down one-half. The Prayer-book thus 
abbreviated was published anonymously 
by a London bookseller. Scarcely a copy 
was sold. Franklin faithfully preserved 
the evangelical character of the Prayer- 
book. In the preface, though probably 
speaking in the name of Lord Despencer, 
rather than in his own, he professed to be 


‘‘a Protestant of the Church of England, 
who holds in the highest veneration the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ; a sincere lover 
of social worship and deeply sensible of its 
usefulness to society. He aims at doing 
some service to religion by proposing such 
abbreviations and omissions in the forms of 
our liturgy as might, if adopted, procure a 
more general attendance.” 


M. Marbois, the French minister, was 
conversing with John Adams respecting 
Dr. Franklin. I quote from Mr. Adams’s 
diary. 

««* All religions,’ said M. Marbois, ‘are 
tolerated in America. The embassadors 
have a right, in all the courts of Europe, to 
a chapel intheirown way. But Dr. Frank- 
lin never had any.’ : 

““*No,’ said 1, laughing, ‘because Mr. 
Franklin has no’—I was going to say what 
I did not say and will not say here. . 

““*No,’ said M. Marbois, ‘Mr. Franklin 
adores only great Nature, which has inter- 
ested a great many people of both sexes in 
his favor.’ ; 

““* Yes,’ said I, laughing, ‘all the atheists, 
deists, and libertines, as well as the philos- 
ophers and ladies, are in his train.’” 

Mr. Adams had been for years intimately 
associated with Dr. Franklin, and it must 
be supposed that he was familiar with his 
religious belief. A friend sent a manuscript 
to Dr. Franklin, attacking Christianity. It 
is generally supposed to have been Thomas 
Paine and that his manuscript was a por- 
tion of ‘‘The Age of Reason.” Franklin, 
in his reply, wrote: 

“TI have read your manuscript. You 
strike at the foundations of all religion. 
You will not succeed, so as to change the 
general sentiments of mankind on that sub- 
ject. The consequence of printing this 
piece will be mischief to you and no benefit 
to others. He that spits against wind spits 
in his own face. . , 

‘* You may find it easy to live a virtuous 
life. You have a clear perception of the 
advantages of virtue. But think how great 
a portion of mankind consists of weak and 
ignorant men and women and of inconsid- 
erate youth of both sexes, who need the 
motives of religion to restrain them from 
vice. Perhaps you are indebted to your 
religious education for the habits of virtue 
upon which you now justly value yourself. 

“‘T would advise you, therefore, not to 
attempt unchaining the tiger; but to burn 
this piece before it is seen by any other per- 
son. If men are so wicked with religeon, 
what would they be without it?” 


In the year 1780 the Constitutional Con- 
vention commenced its session to frame a 
new form.of government. The antago- 
nisms which were developed seemed irrecon- 
cilable. The debates became exasperating. 
It was feared that nothing could be accom- 
plished. In this crisis Dr. Franklin, then 
eighty-one years of age, proposed that the 
assistance of God should be implored in 
daily prayer. In his speech, he said: 


‘‘How has it happened that we have not 
once thought of applying to the Father of 
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Fights? In _ the beginning of the contests 
with Great Britain we had daily prayers in 
this room. Our prayers were heard. -Have 
we now forgotten that friend? I have 
lived long, and the longer I live the more 
proof I see that God governs in the affairs 
of men. If a sparrow cannot fall without 
his notice, can an empire rise without his 
aid? We have been asstired in the sacred 
writings that ‘except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.’ I 
believe this. I also believe that without 
his concurring aid we shall succeed in this 
political building no better than the build- 
ing of Babel.” 


Incomprehensible as it seems, only three 
or four persons voted in favor of prayers. 








THE CENTENNIAL RECONCILIA- 
TION. 


BY MARY D. BRINE, 








I WONDER, oh! I wonder 
If a hundred years ago 

The girls by foolish lovers 
Were teased and worried so. 

Were there, oh! I wonder were there 
Ever lover’s quarrels then ? 

Were there jealous hearts to vex one 
>Mongst those Centennial men ? 


Were the maidens then as happy 
As once J used to be, 
And learn at last the misery 
That now has come to me? 
Ah! no, it isn’t my fault 
If ‘*some one”? feels inclined 
To quarrel. I'll not hinder 
Nor will I be behind. 


I will not yield an atom 
To such a foolish whim; 

And ‘somebody ”’ shall find my heart 
Won’t break for love of him. 

Will shouldn’t be so jealous ; 
His anger is absurd. 

A week has passed between us 
Without one pleasant word. 


Well, he may stay. I'll Send him 
The ring that—oh ! dear me ! 

I wonder if there ever 
Another Will can be 

Like my old Will, as handsome, 
As good, as foolish, too ? 

Was ever maid so puzzled 
In thinking what to do? 


Ah! there he goes. I see him 
Just lingering past the door. 

He thinks I'll say “‘ Come in, Will,” 
As I have said before. 

But no, I wont! It’s his fault. 
He shouldn’t stay away 

A whole long week for nothing. 
What, Grandma, did you say ? 


‘ 


For the sake of the Centennial 
This quarrel we resign. ”’ 

I’m sure, if Will is jealous, 
It is no fault of mine. 

If he chose to come and ask me 
To take him back agaia, 

Why, may be—Grandma, tell me, 
Did you beckon to him then? 


I do not wish to see him, 
And yet—Good-evening, sir. 
Grandma, if you’ll excuse me; 
This call, as I infer, 
Is meant for you. What fs it ? 
‘“ Wants me? He loves me still ? 
Will I wear his ring?’ Well, yes; 
For Centennial’s sake I will. 





PUTNAM AT HOME. 


BY ELLEN D. LARNED. 





PutNnam’s birthplace was Salem, Mass. ; 
but his home after early manhood was in 
Pomfret,Connecticut. A stirring young fel- 
low, of thrifty Puritan stock, he chose to 
hew out a home and sphere in a new coun- 
ty, and in 1739, when just past twenty-one 
years of age, he had taken to himself a 
farm, as well as a wife, and established him- 
self as a prominent citizen of Windham 
County. In some respects he was pecul- 
iarly situated. Hisfarm was part of the 
ancient manor of Mortlake, laid out to 
Capt. John Blackwell, of England, in 1686, 
and sold by his heirs to Jonathan Belcher, 
of Boston, and, while included within the 
town bounds of Pomfret, had distinct man- 
orial privileges. This complication led to 
collisions, disputes, and suspension of in- 
tercourse between town and manor. The 
residents of Mortlake were exempt from 
military and civil duty within the township. 
Pomfret was unwilling to have any concern 
with any part of Mortlake, upon ‘any 
account whatever.” Mortlake had few in- 
habitants and no organization as a town; 
and thus young Putnam’s position was one 
of uncommon isolation and independence. 
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He was left at liberty to manage his affairs 
after his own fashion—to lay out his land, 
build houses, barns, and bridges, raise 
stock, set out trees, hunt and fish at his 
own pleasure, and make and mend his own 
highways. That the government of Con- 
necticut would have allowed him to stay at 
home from meeting unmolested is extremely 
doubtful. Fortunately, he was not obliged 
to test its forbearance, as his farm was in- 
cluded in a religious society formed, in 
1731, of parts of Canterbury, Pomfret, and 
Mortlake. In this society, now Brooklyn 
township, a meeting-house had been erected, 
and the Rev. Ephraim Avery settled as 
pastor; and here Putnam attended divine 
service and paid parish charges—a special 
act of assembly having favored Mortlake 
with ‘‘a lister.” 

This isolation and independence threw 
Putnam upon his own resources, and prob- 
ably had much effect in developing his 
peculiar traits of character. He led for 
several years a fresh, free, active, whole- 
some life, gaining strength in mind and 
body; but was little known beyond his im- 
mediate neighborhood, till his encounter 
with the wolf, in 1743. That exploit was 
greatly admired and brought him into pub- 
lic notice. Pomfret began to look with 
favor upon the bold young stranger 
who had done her so great a serv- 
ice. It was seen that he was a suc- 
cessful farmer, as well as a mighty hunter; 
that he was full of projects and experi- 
ments; had brought in new breeds of stock 
and Roxbury russets. Still he was not 
employed in public affairs. He took no 
part in the great controversy raging for 
several years between town and manor, 
which resulted in Mortlake’s absorption 
into Pomfret. Possibly he may have per- 
ferred his independent status; but quiet- 
ly submitted to fate and country taxes. 
In the religious society with which he 
was connected he was receiving more 
attention. In 1748 he was allowed to build 
a pew for his own accommodation and 
mend the glass in the meeting-house. He 
was promoted to the dignity of “seating 
the meeting-house” and of assisting in the 
reorganization of schools and the setting off 
of school districts. In 1753 he joined the 
Library Association of Pomfret and Mort- 
lake, and could thenceforth beguile his 
leisure moments with profound theological 
and metaphysical treatises or ‘‘ Bland’s 
Military Discipline.” In these varied 
duties and diversions fifteen years passed 
peacefully away. Putnam’s domestic re- 
lations were eminently congenial and happy. 
Promising children were growing up. His 
fields and stock were multiplying. He 
was respected as a man of substance, cour- 
age, and universal capacity; but had taken 
no prominent part in town and public 
affairs. 

Putnam’s distinguished services during 
the French and Indian War greatly changed 
his position at home. Time had blunted 
the edge of sectional animosities and prej- 
udices, and he was welcomed back to Pom- 
fret, after ten years’ absence, as one whom 
all delighted to honor. He was made at 
once ‘‘first selectman” and sent as repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly. At all 
town and public meetings he was now the 
moderator. He was called to decide upon 
the laying out of a new country road, and 
upon the still more important question of 
whether to repair or pull down the dilap- 
idated meeting-house. In performing these 
various duties he won fresh laurels from his 
fellow-townsmen. With a glance he made 
himself master of the situation. His judg- 
ment was clear, sound, and practical, and 
whatever he devised he was sure to carry 
through with promptitude. 

But it was not merely in his own neigh- 
borhood that Putnam was welcomed. His 
name had become a household word 
throughout Windham County. He was 
the idol of the soldiers, the endeared friend 
and associate of military officers. Espe- 
cially was he welcomed as the avowed op- 
ponent of the Stamp Act. No man was 
more fully imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit of the times, more resolute in resolve 
to resist unlawful taxation. He was at 
once called to preside in ‘indignation 
meetings” at Pomfret and Windham. His 
pungent, pithy words had great effect upon 
his hearers. The foray upon Ingersoll and 
other successful demonstrations of the 
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popular feeling are said to have been insti- 
gated by Putnam, and the prominence of 
Windham County in subsequent movements 
was ascribed in great measure to his pres- 
ence and influence. 

His triumphant return was soon shad- 
owed by a great domestic affliction—the 
death of his beloved wife. She left seven 
living children—lIsrael, the oldest, twenty- 
five years of age; the youngest, Peter 
Schuyler, an infant of a few months. 
During this’ same year—or, May 19th, 
1765—Putnam showed his increasing ear 
nestness and seriousness by uniting with 
the Brooklyn church, upon profession of 
faith. Two years later he was married to 
Mrs. Deborah Gardiner, a lady first 
known to him as the wife of his 
minister, Rev. Mr. Avery. Mrs. Putnam 
might have boasted, like Dickens’s ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bayham Badger,” of her three noted 
husbands, so dissimilar in character and 
profession. She had a wide circle of 
friends and much social experience. Put- 
nam was one of the most popular men of 
the day. Their hospitable home was now 
constantly thronged with visitors. Every 
soldier passing through Windham County 
would go out of his way to call upon his 
beloved Colonel. Patriots, public men, and 
all strangers, distinguished or otherwise, 
must call uponthe famous hero, <A. Virgin- 
ian Jefferson would submit to such an in- 
vasion, though he became bankrupt; a 
Yankee Putnam would contrive to turn it 
into profit, or, at least, save himself from 
ruin. Finding that his estate could not 
support such a continued outlay, Putnam 
was ready with a characteristic coup de 
main, and suddenly removed his residence 
to Brooklyn Green, swung out a sign, and 
opened his house for public entertainment. 
That tavern in Brooklyn, with Gen. Wolf 
in full uniform depicted on its sign, the 
genial, generous Putnam for a landlord, 
and Mrs. Avery-Gardiner-Putnam for land- 
lady, deserves to be ranked among the famous 
taverns of history—next door in fame, 
as well as in locality, to the ‘‘Wayside Inn” 
of Canterbury. During the years preced- 
ing the war it was one of the most noted 
gathering-places in Eastern Connecticut; 
the headquarters of insurrectionary en- 
terprise. Here, from far and near, the 
earnest patriots gathered to hear of 
Britain’s continued aggressions and strength- 
en themselves in resistance. Many an im- 
portant public movement was planned 
in this tavern. The corresponding com- 
mittees of the several towns of the county 
were often called together ‘‘at the house of 
Israel Putnam, inn-holder”; and here the 
Pomfret patriots, preliminary to public 
meeting, agreed to reject all imported arti- 
cles, except such vital necessities as Bibles, 
ammunition, apothecary’s drugs, and win- 
dow-glass. So popular was Putnam in 
these years that he was called upon for 
every public service. If a bounty was of- 
fered for crows, Col. Putnam must ‘‘ count 
the heads and pay out the money.”” When, 
after great conflict, an elegant new meeting- 
house, with steeple and bell, was achieved 
by the society, nobody but Putnam must 
ring the bell and take care of it. So hon- 
orable was this office that, when Putnam 
went to the war, the minister of the society 
was alone thought worthy to succeed him. 
With all these public duties, he carefully 
cultivated farms and orchards and set out 
the rows of shade-trees for which Brooklyn 
is now famous. 

The alarm of Lexington called Putnam 
from his plow to the camp at Cambridge; 
and, after nearly five years of toilsome serv- 
ice, he came back, bereaved of his wife, 
paralyzed and disabled, to spend his declin- 
ing years in his old home. Despite his be- 
reavement and infirmities, these years were 
peaceful and happy. With his whole great 
soul he rejoiced in the achievement of inde- 
pendence, and that he had been able to con- 
tribute ‘‘a distinguished part” in its attain- 
ment. He rejoiced inthe hopeful aspect 
of the times, the new life and impulse felt 
throughout the land, and all the pro- 
jects for growth and development. He 
was happy in the love and respect of his 
fellow-citizens, in abundant means, a pleas- 
ant home, and the constant ministrations 
of dutiful children, Disabled as he was, 
with right arm paralyzed and useless, he 
was still able to share in the burdens and 
pleasures of life; could ride about his farms 








and attend public meetings and social 
gatherings. He presides at a public meet- 
ing held in behalf of removing the county 
seat from Windham to Pomfret, and at 
Brooklyn’s first town-meeting after town 
privileges have been granted. Now we see 
him calling upon ministerial friends, ‘‘hin- 
dering ” ungrateful Dr. Cogswell from his 
morning studies; and then participating in 
the festivities of a great public ball at Pom 
fret, where he cheers the heart of a youth- 
ful débutante (the great-aunt of Major 
Wickham) by cordial applause of her 
graceful dancing. He is the oracle in 
farming, in tree culture, in all practical 
matters; ever ready to advise, with his 
quick eye and clear head; ripening and 
mellowing as the years went on. Always 
arespecter of religion, long a member of 
the church, he became more and more in- 
terested in all religious concerns. He studied 
his Bible; he wholly abjured the use of pro- 
fane language. Benjamin Lathrop, the Bap- 
tist minister of Windham, returning from 
an itinerating tour, in 1790, reports the old 
General ‘‘much engaged preparing for an- 
other life’; and so a sudden summons 
found him ready. He died May 19th, 
after a brief illness, and was buried with 
the honors befitting his distinguished serv- 
ices and position. 
THOMPSON, CONN., July Sth, 1876. 





WHO BURNED NEW YORE? 


BY THE REV. THERON BROWN. 








Botnu the burning of New York, one 
hundred years ago, and the burning of 
Moscow, in 1812, occurred in September— 
the one on the 21st, the other on the 14th. 
Both were kindled in the face of an invad- 
ing enemy, and both significantly with the 
same result, to deprive the enemy of com- 
fortable winter-quarters. Both conflagra- 
tions were first charged upon the invaders; 
and at the same time, in both cases, the in- 
vaders were the ones whose efforts finally 
stayed the flames. 

Were the motive and origin of both burn- 
ings really the same? Probably a knowl- 
edge of all the facts and circumstances of 
the New York fire would furnish a clue to 
the answer; and even from such data as we 
have we can form an opinion of the cause 
of that catastrophe—whether American 
citizens fired their own city, or British 
soldiers did it, or the affair was wholly acci- 
dental. 

It will be borne iw mind that the British 
army, under Lord Howe, occupied New 
York Sept. 15th, 1776. On the 16th fol- 
lowed the bloody encounter with the 
Americans at Harlem Plains, in which 
fight the brave Col. Knowlton fell. The 
two armies lay facing each other, Washing- 
ton at Harlem Heights, and the British 
cordon of troops under Gen. Robertson 
stretched across the island in what are now 
Seventh and Tenthstreets. Large numbers 
of the people of New York had removed 
from the city with their families before the 
coming of the British; but there were 
patriots, and even members of the “‘ Sons of 
Liberty,” who remained, either from com- 
pulsion or for special reasons of their own. 
The leading families of the city, and proba- 
bly a large majority of all who kept their 
homes after the English occupation, were 
Tories; and, as partisan feeling was bitter 
and deadly, such patriots as thought to 
serve their country by staying thus inside 
the enemy’s lines must have done so in the 
guise of non-combatants. Indeed, during 
the first months of red-coat rule in New 
York there was a great muddle of dis- 
tinctions; and political identities were so 
badly mixed that neither army could know 
certainly what citizens were their friends. 
The Americans, gioomy and dispirited since 
the sad defeat and retreat from Brooklyn, 
in the last days of August, watched with 
fierce hatred the invasion of a foe whom 
they saw small hope of conquering. It 
was one of the darkest hours of the Revolu- 
tion; a time for true lovers of their country 
to make sore sacrifices and venture desper- 
ate deeds. 

Such, in brief, was the situation when, at 
about the time of midnight, September 
20th-2ist, 1776, Robertson’s sentries on the 
hill spied to the southwest the first smoke of 
the burning of New York. Contemporary 
descriptions of this event will, of course, 
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ers. For the first take the following, from 
Gaine’s New York Gazette and Mercury, 
bearing date September 28th, 1776: 


« The Fire broke out at or near 
White Hall, soon extended to the Exchange, 
took its course up the west side of Broad 
Street, as far as Verlattenberg Hill [or Flat- 
tenbarrack, now Exchange Place], consum- 
ing all the blocks from the White Hall up. 
The flames extended across the Broadway, 
from the house of Mr. David Johnston to 
Beaver Lane or Fincher’s Alley on the 
west, and carried all before it, a few build- 
ings excepted, to the house at the corner of 
Barclay Street, wherein the late Mr. Adam 
Vanderberg lived, sweeping all the cross 
streets in the way. The buildings left 
standing on the west side of the Broadway 
are supposed to be Captain Thomas Ran- 
dall’s, Capt. Kennedy’s, Dr. Mallat’s, Mr. 
Jno. Cortiandt’s sugar house and dwelling 
house, Dr. Jones’s, Hull’s_ tavern, St. 
Paul’s, Mr. Axtell’s, and Mr. Rutherford’s. 
The cause of the fire is not known. We 
imagine about a 6th part of the whole city 
is destroyed, and many families have lost 
their All.” 

A week’s time would seem sufficient for 
the making up of some editorial opinion 
about ‘‘ the cause of the fire”; but the cau- 
tion of the old Mercury is noticeable. 
Hugh Gaine was a man ‘on the fence,” 
who would not risk having any opinion of 
his own in a case like this. 

A letter of Gen. George Clinton (then 
colonel) written from King’s Bridge to his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Peter Tappan, and de- 
scribing the battle of Harlem Plains, says 
in a postscript: 


‘Sunday, 22d Sept.—Night before last, 
about one o’clock, there was a terrible 
fire toward the city. It occasioned remark- 
able light at this place. It continued till 
yesterday afternoon. By accounts from 
Paulus Hook (Jerse y City), which is yet in 
our possession, it was in the c ity, broke out 
in sundry places at the same time, and [the 
city] is [in] great part cogsumed.” 


On the night of the fire several British 
transports with paroled American prisoners 
from Quebec lay off Bergen Neck, south of 
Governor’s Island. One of those prisoner 
passengers was John Joseph Henry, after- 
ward Judge Henry, of Lancaster, Pa. He 
has left a full account of his own impres- 
sions and observations at the time: 


**)  . , One night the watch on deck 
gave aloud notice of this disaster. Run- 
ning upon deck, we could perceive a light 
which, at the distance we were from it 
(four miles), was apparently of the size of 
the flame of a candle. This light to me 
appeared to be the burning of an old and 
noted tavern called ‘The Fighting Cocks’ 
(where ere this I had lodged), to the east of 
the Battery and near the wharf. The wind 
was southwardly and blew afresh gale. The 
flames at this place, because of the wind, 
increased rapidly. In a moment we saw 
another light, at a great distance from the 
first, up the North River. The latter light 
seemed to be an original, distinct, and new- 
formed fire, near a ‘celebrated tavern in the 
Broadway, ‘called White Hall 

* *% * * * * 

‘‘ We harbored suspicions that the enemy 
had §red it [the city]. The flames were 
fannéd by the briskness of the breeze 
[which] drove the destructive effects . . 
on all sides. When the fire reached the 
spire of a large steeple, south of the tavern, 
which was attached to a large church 
[Trinity ?], the effect on the eye was aston- 
ishingly grand. The deck of our 
ship for many hours was lighted as at noon- 
day. In the commencement of the confla- 

ration we observed many boats putting off 
rom the fleet, rowing speedily toward the 
city. Our boat was of the number. This 
circumstance repelled the idea that our 
enemies were the incendiaries, for they 

. . Went in aid of the inhabitants. 
The boat returned about daylight, and from 
the relation of the officers and the crew we 
clearly discerned that the burning of New 
York was the act of some madcap Ameri- 
cans. The sailors told us, in their blunt 
manner, that they had seen one American 
hanging by the heels, dead, having a bayo- 
net wound through his breast. They named 
him by his Christian and sirname, which 
they saw printed on hisarm. They averred 
that he was caught in the act of firing the 
houses. They told us, also, that they had 
seen one person, who was taken in the fact, 
tossed into the fire; and that several who 
were stealing and suspected as incendiaries 
were bayoneted. 

* * * * * * 

‘The testimony we received from the 
sailors, my own view of the distinct begin- 
nings of the fire in various spots remote 
from each other, and the manner of its 
spreading impressed my mind with the 
belief that the burning of the city was the 
doing of the most low and vile of persons, 
for the purpose not only of thieving, but of 
devastation. This seemed, too, the general 
sense, not only of the British, but of the 
prisoners then aboard the transports. Lay- 

ing [lying] directly south of the city and in 
a my with Broadway, we had a fair and 





full view of the whole process. The per- 
sons in the ships nearer to the town than 
we were uniformly held the same opinion 
It was not till some years afterward that a 
doubt was created; but for the honor of 
our country and its good name .. . 
[the charge of burning New York was 
laid] to accidental circumstances. . 
Without the most numerous and the most 
cogent testimony, as the fact occurred with- 
in my own view, the eloquence of Cicero 
could not convince me that the firing [of 
the city] was accidental.” 

From these and other accounts we sum- 
marize the story of the great fire of 1776. 
Beginning in one or more places at the 
lower extreme of the city, on the North 
River side, the conflagration, driven by a 
southwest wind, swept up Broad and 
Beaver streets to Broadway, consuming the 
western part of the town and nearly every 
building ‘‘ between Morris street and Parti- 
tion street” (Fulton), taking in its way 
(old) Trinity church and Lutheran chapel 
(site of Grace church), and leaving only St. 
Paul’s, until the open grounds of King’s 
{Columbia] College stopped it, at Barclay 
street. About five hundred of New 
York’s four thousand houses lay in ashes— 
perhaps really one-sixth (as The Mereury 
suggests) of the city proper. New York 
has never since suffered so severe a fire— 

é., never in the same proportion of loss. 

Who set it on fire? Judge Henry men- 
tions the first suspicion that the British had 
willfully done it. Until within a few days 
(before Washington evacuated the city) 
New York had, of course, lain under threat 
of British bombardment and burning. 

Bancroft hints that they set the city on 
fire accidentally, during some of their sol- 
diers’ ‘‘ careless carousals.” 

On the other hand, as Booth’s ‘‘ History 
of New York City” says, ‘‘the British ac 
cused the Sons of Liberty of being the in- 
cendiaries,” and several citizen patriots 
were put to death and others were impris- 
oned on suspicion by the royalist authori- 
ties. 

Judge Henry’s opinion that the fire was 
set, for plunder or mere wantonness, by 
the bummers and plug-uglies of that day 
we have already quoted. At our cool dis- 
tance of a hundred years, it occurs to us to 
make some allowance for the heat of mutual 
hatred on that night of excitement and vio- 
lence, and to suggest that, even if Americans 
are justly chargeable with deliberately burn- 
ing New York, in 1776, they do not, there- 
fore, necessarily deserve the vilest names. 

After the common consent of the country 
for three generations had ascribed that dis- 
aster to chance, one day last Marcha writer 
in The Tribune unearths an aged letter in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, which opens to us 
a little glimpse into the inside life of the 
Revolution and lends us another hint upon 
the question in hand. The letter, dated 
Sept. 1st, 1776, was written in camp be- 
tween old Fort Washington and Kings- 
bridge, by a pious soldier, Ludwig Russell 
by name, and both deplores the misfortunes 
of the patriot cause and (unintentionally) 
describes the patriot temper of the time. 
After alluding sadly to the profanity and 
camp vices of some of the American regi- 
ments, and connecting these with the re- 
cent loss of the battle of Long Island, 
Private Russell says: 

‘‘Itisa Horrid sight to See the People 
from York mooving, some in all sorts of 
carriages, others on Horseback, and a great 
many Women, men, and Children on foot. 
it is here and for Certain reported that 
Lord Howe has Demanded the City, and in 
case Washington would not Surrender the 
City should be set on fire by the Ships; dw 
it is the general opinion of all Ranks that our 
People will set it on fire themselves.” 

Reading this, it seems natural, we confess, 
to connect ‘‘ our people” rather significantly 
with the great ‘‘ accident” three weeks later, 
when circumstances had rendered said peo- 
ple more bitter and desperate than ever. 
Notice the curious fact that witnesses out of 
the city and jn position to take a compre- 
hensive view saw the fire break out ‘‘in 
sundry places at the same time.” This is 
not the way accidental fires usually begin. 
As to any suspicion that the British delib- 
erately applied the torch to a Tory city and 
their own winter-quarters, it is, of course, 
as absurd as the charge first made by the 
Russians that Napoleon ordered the burning 
of Moscow. 

Unquestionably the fever heat of wrath 
against the English—which after Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill had hunted red-coats 
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like dogs and tarred and feathered Tories— 
abated not at all when the hated troops of 
the king took possession of New York. The 
feeling that months earlier provoked the 
Yankee commander at that place, Gen. 
Charles Lee, to answer to the warnings of 
British bombardment—‘‘ the first house set in 
flames by their guns shall be the funeral- 
pile of some of their best friends ”—was not 
likely to soften when the protectors of New 
York had been forced to leave it and the 
town was in the enemy’s hands, giving shel- 
ter, aid, and comfort to the tyrant’s cause. 

All things considered, it is little more 
wonderful that the rage of our patriots 
should have goaded them, on the night of 
the 20th of September, 1776, to a sort of 
self-immolation, for the sake of distressing 
their enemy, than that the rage of the pa- 
triots of Moscow drove them, on the night 
of the 14th of September, 1812, to a pre- 
cisely similar (though a much greater) sac- 
rifice to accomplish the same end. The 
devastation really produced in New York, 
doubtless, sufficiently molested the enemy 
and gratified, to a degree, any passion for 
military retaliation. It could not aggravate 
the hardship of the barefoot army in Mor- 
ristown to know that the only shelter of 
hundreds of British soldiery and Tory 
refugees in burnt New York through the 
winter of 1776-7 was old sails and tent- 
canvas tacked against the backs of ruined 
walls and chimneys. 

So far from willingly admitting that the 
destruction of the best part of New York 
was ‘‘the doing of the most low and vile of 
persons, for the purpose not only of thiev- 
ing, but of devastation,” we cannot help be- 
lieving that all classes of non-royalist Amer- 
icans, at that period of the Revolution, were 
animated by one common motive-passion, 
stronger than even love of plunder or tragic 
fun That motive-passion was hatred of 
the British. 

That the liberty-loving men in New York 
during that eventful September had com- 
paratively little to lose by the fire is an in- 
sinuation of little account in estimating the 
character of the deed of the possible in- 
cendiaries, even if it be true. 

The same hatred of British tyranny which 
moved John Hancock to offer his own 
house a sacrifice, when Washington pro- 
posed to bombard Howe out of Beston, 
might well move a poor patriot, maddened 
by the insults of the tyrant’s soldiery, to set 
fire to the houses of the rich Tories who har- 
bored them. It is nothing to the purpose 
to call up the enormity of the crime of 
arson and murder when war has made these 
very crimes common weapons of attack and 
defense. Even the humanities, as well as 
the laws, are toa large extent silent citer 
arma; and certainly no people while strug 
gling to rid themselves of foreign oppres- 
sion ever had less leisure than our Amer- 
icans of the Revolution to think what civil 
or social rules they were breaking in 
doing it. 

In British estimation all the American 
patriots of that day were villains—the rank 
and file of them little better than the de- 
mons of the Paris Commune; and, so far as 
mattered the bad name, it made no differ- 
ence who it was that they caught, torch in 
hand, on the 21st of September, 1776. But 
we would gladly argue and believe somewhat 
better even of the humbler citizens of the old 
metropolis during that glorious year. And 
supposing the great fire to have been kin- 
dled by British-hating men. Call the act 
rash, unwise, reckless, if you will; but we 
may be excused for our inability to see 
where the shame for it comes in. 

We have no wish to magnify into a hero 
the ‘‘ American” whom the English sailor 
saw ‘‘ hanging by the heels, dead, having a 
bayonet wound through his breast,” and 
whose ‘‘Christian and sirname,” printed 
on his arm, the narrator did not tell. But, 
failing to establish the old verdict of ‘‘ acci- 
dental,” we have as good a right to pre- 
sume the burning of New York to have 
been a patriotic deed—a fierce, mad stroke 
in the dark at a too powerful foe—as have 
the Russians to boast now of the burning 
of Moscow and call it their grandest his- 
toric examiple of national self-sacrifice. 


Especially may we say this since our Revo- 


lutionary disaster lacked the barbarity of 


human slaughter, whereas more than 20,000 
sick and wounded in the great Muscovite 
conflagration perished in the flames. 





PATIENCE. 
BY THE REV, SAMUEL W.- DUFFIELD. 


“With patience sour grapes become sweetmeats 
and mulberry leaves turn to satin.”"—ORIENTAL PRo- 
VERB. 

Cam daughter of the might of God, 
Large-handed, firm, not prone to speak ; 
Delighting to make strong the weak, 

To lift with those who bear the load. 


Llong for that I do not find; 
It rests above, high out of reach. 
Then comest thou, with skill to teach 
The better habits of the mind. 


I wait uneasily and strive, 
Resentful at the motion slow 
Of leaves which spread and worms which 
grow, 
And, unproducing, scem to thrive. 
But, after all, the grape will round, 
Ruddy and ripe, with perfect juice; 
And, after all, the worm hath use, 
When its cocoon is fully wound. 


And then I drink, at length, the wine 
Of long-enduring sun and rain, 
And wear the robe which I was fain 
In other days to seek for mine. 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 





Ir seems strange these torrid days to see 
the Senate of the United States turned into 
acourt of impeachment. At no time is it 
an ordinary sight. The thousands who 
gathered to the impeachment trial of An- 
drew Johnson had never seen the like of 
it before. Those who recall the crowded 
and impressive scenes of that trial cannot 
fail to compare them with the scenes now 
open to them every day. In the way of 
hot weather nothing more terrible than 
these days ever visited this latitude. Men 
and beasts alike sink exhausted to the earth 
and dic. The spots on the sun, that were 
faithfully promised us, must have been 
wiped off, like other spots, and the blazing 
orb sends down rays of unmitigated fire, 
that shrivel us at touch and send scorching 
death to the heart. That is what it does to 
hundreds. And yet yesterday, perched far 
up on the outside of the dome, I saw 
human beings, men and women, unshaded 
even by umbrellas, ‘‘ viewing the landscape 
o’er’’; while far below their compatriots were 
struck to the earth by the rays of the sun. 
Notwithstanding the temperature, the Cap- 
itol is as thronged with visitors as if it 
were mid-winter. The overtlow of the 
Centennial pours in here. Few familiar 
faces look from the galleries upon the court 
below; but the sight-seers of the Centennial, 
in twos and half-dozens, keep the doors in 
perpetual motion. Hot, greasy, befogged, 
yet eager, they crowd, if possible, into the 
front seat, and in an instant turn and rend 
you with questions: 

‘‘Ts Belknap down there” 

“Which is he?” 

‘© Where is Carpenter?” 

‘* Who is that man answering questions?” 

‘‘That is Caleb P. Marsh.” 

“You don’t say so! Say, 
that’s Marsh a-talkin’.” 

You are in a dissolving condition, and lean 
back to take a fresh breath for the next 
attack, which is sure to come in a moment. 

The Diplomatic Gallery is entirely empty. 
The fair dames of the legations are at New 
port—over the hills and far away. The 
famous faces which make the winter gallery 
memorable are nowhere visible. Even the 
senators’ families are gone, and the long 
ranges of cushioned seats are left free and 
hot for the Centennialites. But the Senate 
Chamber itself presents a very full and hot 
appearance. The space between the outer 
door and the senators’ seats is filled with 
chairs, which are largely occupied. The 
sofas against the walls are full. Nearly 
every senator is in his seat, reveling in the 
luxury of a large palm-leaf fan. Before 
them, at two large tables placed either side 
of the aisle, sits the prosecution and the 
defense. Before these sit the long line 
of official clerks; and on the dais beyond, 
the Vice-President pro tem., Thomas W. 
Ferry. Since his promotion to this high 
seat he has cultivated a bass voice with 
great success. It is about twice as deep 
and strong as it was when he entered the 
chair and fills the Chamber well. Mr 
Ferry is, I believe, forty-nine years old, bu 
looks much younger, In the chair he does 
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not look more than thirty-five. He: 


has an agreeable presence, yet presides 
with much dignity. He is of a san- 
guine-nervous temperament, with blue 
eyes, light-brown hair, and full beard—in 
all respects a perfectly proper, pleasant- 
looking gentleman to contemplate. The 
only salient point of his face that a physiog- 
nomist could seize is his chin, which comes 
forth long, square, and determined, telling 
a story of energy, will, and success. The 
boy coming forth from a public school 
with such a chin to push him goes, natu- 
rally, straight on from success to success, 
till he can well afford to rest and cultivate 
a bass voice in the Vice-President’s chair. 
At present he looks down—at least, on 
one side of him—upon a very remarkable 
group of men. The prosecutors of Belknap 
are by no means so remarkable as the men 
he has gathered about him for his defense. 
The spokesman of the committee, J A. 
McMahon, of Dayton, Ohio, a law pupfl of 
Clement L. Vallandigham, is a tall, slight, 
nervous man, who hurls back some of 


Carpenter’s lances into his own face 
with positive effect. Next him sits 
a large, red-faced man, whose name 


I have forgotten. Then comes William 
P. Lynde, of Milwaukee, a vencrable and 
powerful man, whose deep voice and sonor- 
ous periods command the attention of the 
entire Senate. This gentleman was born 
in New York, was graduated from Yale 
College, and is one of the first lawyers of 
Wisconsin. He is considered the strongest 
man on the committee. Then comes Scott 
Lord, of Utica, New York, a man of portly 
and imposing appearance, who seems to 
carry on his straight, well-cut features an 
utter reflection of Roscoe Conkling’s ex- 
pression. It is as if in frequent and deep 
communings the powerful senator from 
New York had stamped the very outlook of 
his features upon the countenance of the 
other man. Whether Scott Lord is very 
much under the influence of Roscoe Conk- 
ling I cannot say; yet it is perfectly true 
that few persons could see Scott Lord with- 
out being instantly reminded of Roscoe 
Conkling, and that without any identity of 
tint or outline of feature. 
At the table opposite the men are not cast 
in the ordinary molds. Each man looks 
utterly unlike his fellow and only like him- 
self. There at the further end is Jere 
Black; the great Pennsylvania lawyer. He 
has acertain benign expression that reminds 
you of Sumner. Yet in this all likeness 
begins and ends. He is a venerable man—I 
should say of more than seventy years; 
august in size, with a positive human kind- 
liness outraying from him like an atmos- 
phere. IHlis eyebrows ure very white and 
very shaggy. Beneath them a pair of keen, 
twinkling, humorous eyes lie in ambuscade. 
He is an old man, but what he does not see 
would not be worth seeing. A sense of 
alertness, of vigilance, of quick, large con- 
sciousness is the most marked characteristic 
of his presence. His wig is far too young 
for his eyebrows. When a man as wise as 
Jere Black wears a red-brown wig above 
snow-white eyebrows we conclude he 
abides in that supernal sphere of mental 
action where the thought of anything 
so trivial as a wig never enters in; or 
that his wife, by some means, has failed to 
do her duty in buying one of proper hue 
and placing it with her lovely hands upon 
his head. Poor martyr! If he could but 
lift it ever so little, and let a whiff of air in 
upon his scorching scalp, what an infinite 
solace it would be. But no. He can have 
no consolation but his bandanna, his palm- 
leaf fan, and his silver snuff-box—neither 
one of which seems to be ever out of his 
hands. His manner is resignation itself. 
It says: ‘‘I am very hot. I am bored to 
the verge of desperation. But I ama great 
lawyer and must bear the ills of life with 
equanimity. TI have a client whom I do not 
respect, colleagues who seldom give me a 
chance to get a word in edgeways; but lama 
famous lawyer, nevertheless. The galleries 
all see me, therefore I cannot dispense with 
my coat nor take off my wig; but I can en- 
dure my sufferings as a great lawyer should.” 
Montgomery Blair, who sits next to Judge 
Black, has not flesh enough on his bones to 
make him uncomfortable. He is very tall, 
as all the Blairs are, taking the stature of 
their august mother; but he is not of grand 
proportions, as was his brother Frank. He 








is rather attenuated, with a clean-shaven 
face, sandy-red hair, very slightly bald, a 
mildly freckled complexion, and a rather 
indefinite cast of countenance. But there 
never was a Blair who was indefinite; and 
Montgomery is fully endowed with the 
high faculties of his race. I leave their 
politics out (though in these they have ever 
been true to all the traditions of their past) 
when I say that asa family they are most 
delightful. ‘‘ We were a loving set,” said 
the ancient, yet beautiful mother of 
this elderly man, a year ago, to me, as she 
recalled her sisters and the days of her 
early youth in Kentucky. And they are 
still ‘‘a loving set.” This venerable pair, who 
have lived together nearly seventy years, 
treat each other with the chivalry of youthful 
lovers; while their children, who themselves 
have passed the prime of life, pay them 
perpetual homage. Remembering Mont- 
gomery Blair in his home, it is not easy to 
criticise him in any public place. The last 
on the row of chairs sits the leader of Bel- 
knap’s counsel, the famous Mat Carpenter. 
He beats the hot air with his fan and 
shakes his silvery mane with vast impa- 
tience; yet the planet spins on, and the 
prosecution nags him, and he cannot help 
himself. Studying him closely, he looks as 
if his whole life had been one perpetual 
orgy, so deeply is the expression of self-in- 
dulgence imbedded in every feature. Tis 
hair has grown silvery white within two or 
three years, which softens his face all it can 
be softened. It is not an old face, nor a 
harsh one, and many call it handsome. He 
has the full, wide mouth and the large eyes 
of the orator, and in bearing he has the 
abandon of a brigand. He is dressed with 
more care than any other member of the 
counsel, in faultless, subduing black, with 
white waistcoat and tie. But who may 
measure his sufferings in such clothes in 
such weather? ‘‘Bower! Leave off the 
s, I say!” he exclaimed, fiercely, to the 
reading-clerk, yesterday, who committed the 
Saux pas of saying ‘‘ Bowers”; and with this 
exclamation his broadcloth sleeve was 
stripped up above his elbow, as if it had 
been sent up by a streak of lightning. His 
voice is silvery in its softness and of the 
sweetest quality. No human being was 
ever dowered with such a voice who had 
notreceived from Nature many of the ten- 
derest and most lovable qualities of hu 
manity. 

In the midst of this illustrious trio sits 
the accused, William W. Belknap. If one 
may judge by his appearance, he has en- 
tirely recovered from any shock he felt 
upon being first detected. His florid color 


has all come back; his eyes are as darkly. 


blue, his beard as blooming as ever. He 
looks as if he were particularly well fed; as 
if his digestion were good; as if he had 
nothing to deplore in his past nor to fear in 
his future. All this is most comfortable 
for him, while the thermometer stands at 
102°. Why should he fear anything so far 
as his trial is concerned? He probably 
knows very well that Robeson, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, isa shrewder rogue and 
a larger bribe-taker than himself; and Robe- 
son is coming out beautifully. All he has 
to do is to take the heads of his bureaus to 
the Capitol and make them swear that he 
“never interfered with them,” which was 
perfectly true. The thousands of dollars 
he shared with his Philadelphia partners 
were never recorded on any book on earth; 
but that he did share it, as a price for pat- 
ronage, is perfectly certain and utterly 
well known to certain individuals, however 
much he may hoodwink the committee or 
deceive the country. Nevertheless, his un- 
scrupulous adroitness must afford large 
consolation to Belknap, who probably ex- 
pects to see it made out that the thousands 
wrung from the soldiers at Fort Sill for his 
bribe-money was all “legitimate” and in 
the way of honorable recompense! Never- 
theless, his countenance did change under 
the replies of Caleb P. Marsh yesterday to 
the question of Senator Howe: 

‘* Was the money designed for his [Belk- 


aap’s] use, or the use of some other per- 
son?” 

Answer: ‘‘The money was sent him 
originally on account of the understandin 
on the night of Mrs. Belknap’s funeral. 
continued to send the money to General 
Belknap after the death of the child, and 
presumed the money was for him.” 

Marsh is a clerical-looking individual, 


whom most people would believe, from his 











appearance, to be the last person who would 
be guilty of paying usury. He dresses with 
extreme care, in a suit of dark gray, with 
white vest and tie, and the most noticeable 
thing about him is the air of refine- 
ment which pervades the entire man. He 
has a large, intellectual top-head, with 
slight hair and a melancholy cast of 
features. That he is not utterly devoid 





of conscience he proved by telling the 
truth, at last, though it brought down upon 
himself the life-long enmity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Belknap. He looks like a man who 
could be made utterly wretched by any load 
on his inmost conscience. On the pleasure- 
loving blonde who shared with him the 
forbidden fruit any consciousness of sin 
would be much more faint and sit much 
more lightly. Caleb P. Marsh folded his 
hands together yesterday in a most melan- 
choly way, as he stood there facing the 
Senate. He louked as if he wished he had 
never seen that baby. 

Poor Custer! Heroic Custer! Murdered 
Custer! How more than idle seems any 
leaf upon his grave. Itseems too hard that 
he should have survived all the perils of the 
war, to die, at last, at the hands of those yel- 
low fiends. His was the genius of the real 
soldier. Brave to death, rash to death, in the 
thick of the fight, with Sidney, with Bayard, 
with Ellsworth, with Shaw, with the num- 
berless heroes who must be nameless, he 
enters the ranks of the immortals. It is 
hard to think that he was unhappy, that he 
was disappointed, that he was melancholy of 
face and sad of heart, and that, with this load 
upon his spirit, in that last desperate fight he 
hoped to retrieve his fortune and to add 
new luster to his heroic name, only to be 
slaughtered, to perish in his youth, ere the 
full flower of his fame. Is there no remorse 
in the White House over his fate? Then 
there shculd be. The dull, the obese, the 
sordid, the selfish never run any risk of 
life—and live. It is the knights of the race 
who forever lead the advance and dare to 
die. No wonder Walt Whitman says: 


“Thou of the sunny, flowing hair, in battle, 
* * * . * * > 

Desperate and glorious—aye, in defeat most des- 
perate, most glorious, 

After thy many battles, in which, never yielding 
up a gun or color, 

Leaving behind thee a memory sweet to soldiers, 

Thou yieldest up thyself.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12th, 1876. 





THE PHILADELPHIAN’S COUSIN. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 





PHILADELPHIA is this year the city of 
honor. It has a sweet and far-reaching 
flavor; its name is in every man’s mouth; 
the other sex, too, talk about it; young and 
old dote on it; it is advertised by newspa- 
pers and letter-writers the world over; and 
seems to have acquired at one bound cos- 
mopolitanism and fame. Even the small, 
ungeographical schoolboy is familiar with 
it; for his teacher, airing his long-ago- 
learned. Greek, has told him, in addition to 
the rectangularity of its streets and morals, 
what the name itself signifies. 

It is, of course, the City of Brotherly 
Love; and this year all humanity are its 
brothers. No highly-relatived President 
even can match your Philadelphian to the 
manor born just now (provided he has a 
i Saanee home and a plentiful 
cuisine) Wie matter of broad relationship. 
Nor is it probable did that lavishly-gener- 
ous holocaust which Artemus Ward was so 
ready to sacrifice on his wife’s side, to the 
stern purpose of whipping recalcitrant 
rebels, reach the dimensions of the numer- 
ous friendships which the humblest Phila- 
delphia citizen can almost any week sum- 
mon.. No doubt the Falstaffian showman 
was often afflicted, and in a moment of 
serenepenignity yearned to make his patri- 
otism and his profit work together; but 
Artemus, I believe, never lived in Philadel- 
phia—or, if he did, he did not live long 
enough to keep an open house for the Great 
Exposition. 

The Philadelphian is true to his tradi- 
tions of kindness and generosity. He ex- 
pects, of course, his uncle and aunt; his 
absent brother or sister; perhaps a nephew 
or niece or favorite friend; it may be, his 
father and mother, who live in the country. 
In fact, he most likely invites them. But 
when he comes to his cousin, or, rather, 
when his cousin comes to him, he is coz- 








ened in dear earnest. No man keeps count 
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of his cousins. Why should he? How 
can he? For things like this life is too 
short, And, if he could keep count of them, 
there are his wife’s cousins; and perhaps his 
first wife’s cousins, if he has been twice 
married, who hold to him by an equally 
secure title. To be added to these are your 
cousin’s cousins, who, to be sure, are of no 
particular relation to you; but you have 
chanced to meet them on familiar terms, 
and they know you will feel in this fraternal 
year and while in the fraternal city that 
some slightly different filament of human- 
ity binds you to them from that which ties 
together in a sacred bond their merely 
ordinary acquaintance. And of second, 
third, and fourth cousins—very respectable 
people, no doubt—and cousins to the fifth 
and sixth degree, what bewildering thoughts 
are suggested. Think of the branches of 
the banyan tree, if you can, and then try to 
enumerate its uncountable leaves. 

These persons are all on their way to the 
Philadelphia Exposition. They yearn to 
see the glory of America in its hundredth 
year. They were nurtured in infancy on 
the pathetic story of George Washington 
and his little hatchet, and on the earlier 
legend of Pocahontas. They remember the 
story of the soldiers’ bloody feet at Valley 
Forge. Tearfully they recall all the long 
agonies and martyrdoms which gave to us 
freedom and independence and a country. 
And why shouldn’t they go to Philadelphia, 
and talk with their cousin or their cousin’s 
cousin about it? From the historic little 
tree which George Washington so cruelly 
destroyed to the great and overshadowing 
Free of Liberty which he helped to plant, 
and by his own and others’ heroic efforts 
caused to grow to such world-wide fame, 
what infinite ranges for high thought, what 
delectable vistas for the seductive spell and 
flow of fine conversation. Shall he not arise 
and go to his cousin, instead of staying 
stupidly at the Continental or some other 
hotel, and confer with him on these highest 
of all inspiring secular topics? There can 
be but one answer and conclusion. To 
his cousin’s he resolves to go. He has 
never much cared for this cousin, to be 
sure. He has not seen him in years; per- 
haps he never saw him. He has never 
even thought it worth while to invite him 
to his own house. He does not even know 
his address; but the directory will tell that, 
and he is going to see him. It is the fra- 
ternal year; itis the era for celebrating 
what Kossuth calls the solidarity of human- 
ity; and it is the city of all others ded- 
icated to Brotherly Love. If his cousin 
has a comfortable house and a good table, 
with convenient lodgings, why not fall in 
with him and do homage to the great sen- 
timent of brotherhood which should flavor 
all things? It seems certainly the most 
reasonable thing in the world to every- 
body, unless, perhaps, it be the Philadel- 
phia cousin. And, if what everybody 
thinks is correct, what everybody but one 
thinks must be near enough so. 

Even the Philadelphia cousin cannot 
deny but that the thing looks kindly and 
beautiful in theory; but he harbors one 
little prejudice in his mind against it, which 
makes it seem not quite so lovely in prac- 
tice. This prejudice arises from the sim- 
ple fact that his house has limits, and was 
full weeks ago, and has been full all the 
time since May 10th with previous cousins 
and kindred—yea, with not only these, but 
with old, half-forgotten schoolmates of the 
district school and academy that he attended 
in boyhood; with men he has casually met 
on business in distant cities; with chance 
acquaintances of a single day, made on the 
cars or on some stage and steamboat years 
ago; and others:in categories no man can 
name, now come to the Great Exposition. 
His bed-rooms all went in June, and he is 
now compelled to put up cots in the halls 
and parlor; but his cousins are still coming, 
and each train drops them, bound for his 
door and thoroughly imbued with the up- 
permost passion which so vibrates through 
the city of William Penn’s domain. Can 
he be pagan enough, under all these fragrant 
memories of his situation, to ‘‘ go back” — 
nothing but the slang phrase expresses it— 
on the great and effusive sentiment which 
now animates and swells so many breasts? 
Is not blood thicker than water? And are 
not relations and friends thicker just now 





than anything else under the sun? 
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I have heard—and speak of it with pro- 
found regret—that the Philadelphian, noble 
as he is, is not quite equal to this great oc- 
casion; or that the supply of cots and cut- 
lets does not hold out; or that something is 
the matter. It has even been told me that 
some of the more worldly-minded and least 
sentimental of the denizens of Freedom’s 
city have so far forgotten the privileges of 
freedom as to have rented their houses, or 
all the spare and disposal parts of them, 
last spring, for the whole season. Some 
have even been base enough to go to board- 
ing; and many and shrewd are the devices 
wherewith these worldly few have uncous- 
ined and separated themselves from the 
thronging tide. 

Perhaps one would not feel the injustice 
of this so much—or, rather, of the fact 
that this fashion is beginning to have imi- 
tators—if he had only been to Philadelphia 
and returned safely home. But what is he 
to do if the trip is yet to be taken and the 
patriotism to be uncorked? The very 
thought of finding his cousin’s doors shut 
is enough to harrow the jollity of Mark 
Tapley. It would even disturb the irre- 
pressible humor of Mark Twain. 

What others may conclude to do in this 
inhospitable crisis it is not easy to imagine; 
but the present writer, at least, made his 
plan long ago. He means to visit Philadel- 
phia at his leisure, by and by, when there is 
no torrid heat, and register ata good but 
not extravagant hotel. He will then send 
out invitations to the few resident friends 
he has in the city to come and sup or dine 
with him; but will have it distinctly under- 
stood in the notes of invitation that he him- 
self is on no account to be invited out. His 
stay is to be too brief. His time, in fact, 
will be too precious for making visits. He 
will only receive them. And he would 
quietly suggest that there must be many 
others who might well enough drive their 
Philadelphia friends into consternation and 
wonderment in this way. If they can’t do 
this, perhaps they could, at least, manage, 
after some fashion, to feed and lodge them- 
selves; and, by so doing, set the American 
traveling world a tonic example, and help, 
perhaps, in a small degree to relieve a 
home-invaded and house-ridden city. 


Seience. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ASTRONOMY. 


BY C. A. YOUNG, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY IN DARTMOUTH COL- 
LEGE. 











One hundred years ago astronomy was al- 
ready a science of magnificent proportions ; the 
noblest and most perfect, as well as the oldest 
of the whole fair sisterhood whose immortal 
youth grows only more strong and beautiful 
through lapsing centuries. But she was far 
from her present glory. 

No planet then had ever been discovered, 
for all the heavenly bodies at that time known 
had come down as heirlooms from prehistoric 
antiquity, excepting only the moons of Jupiter, 
some of those of Saturn, and the telescopic 
stars. 

Observers and observatories were few, as- 
tronomical instruments feeble and inaccurate, 
and the methods of observation crude and 
tough, as compared with those of the present. 

Since 1776 two great worlds, eight new sat- 
ellites, one hundred and sixty-three minor 
planets, some forty periodic comets, and the 
meteoric hosts have been added to the rolls of 
ourscience. The physical connection of double 
stars has been demonstrated and investigated, 
the nature of nebule ascertained, and a whole 
body of most interesting facts in relation to 
the nature and constitution of the sun and stars 
and planets has been brought to light. 

New and more“precise methods of computa- 
tion have supplanted the old. The power of 
telescopes and the accuracy of angular instru- 
ments have been enormously increased, and 
the art of observation has been correspondingly 
improved; while new inventions and appli- 
ances have opened new lines of research, before 
unimaginable. 

To this great advance our own country has 
made her contributions. Not so great, indeed, as 
those of England, France, or Germany, nor so 
great as she ought; but still enough to obtain 
for her a place and honorable mention in the 
history of science. In the present article we 
propose briefly to enumerate these contribu- 
tions, not in any spirit of either boasting or de- 
preciation, but because it is well for us once in 
a while to take account of stock, so to speak, 
that we may know precisely where we stand. 





‘ THE INDEPENDENT. 
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During the first sixty years of our national 
existence the only American astronomers worthy 
of mention were Rittenhouse and Bowditch, 
and of the former the most important work was 
done before the Revolution—viz., his observa- 
tion of the Transit of Venus, in 1769. Bowditch 
was undoubtedly a mathematical astronomer of 
very high ability, though he did but little orig- 
inal work. His translation of La Place’s 
‘* Mechanique Celeste’’ constitutes his princi- 
pal title to fame. His ‘‘ American Navigator,”’ 
also, after running through almost numberless 
editions, still remains a standard authority 
with all English-speaking and even some other 
nations. 

It is only within the last forty years, how- 
ever, that asa nation we have done anything 
for astronomy. In 1836 the first observatory in 
the country was built at Williams College ; and 
in 1837 the second, by Professor Loomis, at 
Western Reserve College, in Ohio. 

In the field of theoretical and mathematical 
astronomy we make, perhaps, the poorest show- 
ing. Here, however, the work of Walker upon 
the theory of Neptune; of Pierce, upon the 
Moon and numerous other subjects ; of Ferrel, 
upon the tides ; of Hall, Winlock, Safford, and 
others upon various other topics relating to the 
lunar, planetary, and stellar theories; and, 
above all, the medal-crowned works of New 
comb upon the theories of Uranus and Neptune, 
have won high honors for American astronomy. 

Professor Watson’s book upon Theoretical 
Astronomy deserves also special mention in 
this connection as, by all means, the best single 
treatise in any language upon the subjects with 
which it deals—recognized and used as such in 
more than one European university. 

Better than the achievement of the past, 
however, is the promise of the future, for we 
haye growing up among us a crop of young 
mathematicians, from whom we hope and ex- 
pect much; since, while in ability they un- 
doubtedly equal their predecessors, they have 
greatly the advantage in culture, incentive, and 
opportunity. 

In the department of practical astronomy 
our record is better. Indeed, so far as relates 
to the mere multiplication of observatories 
and instruments, progress has been wonderful, 
though of less real value than at first appears, 
because for the most part these astronomical 
appliances are unprovided with the funds 
needed to keep them in useful activity. 

Of the modern improvements in methods of 
observation, several, and those among the most 
important, are American. Of these we men- 
tion first the employment of electricity and the 
chronograph for recording ‘the instant of an 
observation. This electrical method has 
worked something like a revolution, and di- 
minished the.errors of observation at least fifty 
per cent. in all cases where it is applicable. It 
is used at Greenwich, Paris, and Berlin—in- 
deed, at all but avery few of the leading ob- 
servatories of the world. It seems to have 
been invented in this country by several per- 
sons at nearly the same time (about 1848), the 
names of Walker, Locke, Saxton, Mitchell, 
and Bond being all prominent in its early 
history. 

Its complete development and its applica- 
tion tothe determining of longitudes witha 
precision previously unknown is due mainly to 
our Coast Survey organization, whose officers 
plume themselves not a little, and justly too, 
on a recent determination of the difference of 
longitudes between Greenwich and Paris, by 
which a long-standing error of considerable 
amount was detected and results before dis- 
crepant were harmonized. When the inven- 
tion of Professor Hough, by which the time 
record is printed out in figures, shall have been 
thoroughly elaborated and brought into con- 
venient working form, as undoubtedly it will 


be soon, it would seem that nothin her 
could be desired in that directio: 
Another capital improveme ue to Amer- 


ican science, is Talcott’s so-called ‘‘American 
method of determining latitudes,’’ by means 
of the zenith telescope, or the ordinary tran- 
sit instrument, fitted up in the manner first 
suggested and practiced by Professor Lyman. 
The method seems to have been first proposed 
more than a century ago, by an English 
astronomer ; but it was then worthless and im- 
practicable for want of proper instruments and 
catalogues of stars, and was entirely lost 
sight of until its introduction by Talcott, in 
1834, and its adoption and development by the 
Coast Survey. At present it is certainly more 
convenient and rapid than any other, and in 
accuracy superior to all except the German 
method of prime vertical transits, which is per- 
haps its equal in precision. 

In the construction of astronomical instru- 
ments designed for the measurement of angles 
we have as yet nothing to boast of; but in the 
building of telescopes and optical instruments 
generally our American makers are, to say the 
least, unexcelled. The number, magnitude, 
and excellence of the great refractors made by 
Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, have secured them 
the first rank among opticians, and their instru- 
ments are now found in all parts of the world. 





The great telescope at Washington, and its sis- 
ter, the McCormick telescope, as yet unmounted, 
are the two largest and finest refractors in ex- 
istence. A few other large refractors have also 
been made by Fitz and Spencer, among them 
the instruments which in the hands of Pro- 
fessors Peters, Watson, and Langley are doing 
such good work. In the line of reflectors we 
have done very little. The great Cassegrainian 
of 28 inches aperture, constructed by Dr. Henry 
Draper, of New York, is the only one of much 
power in the country. 

As regards the number of discoveries made by 
American astonomers within the last thirty 
years we stand fairly. In 1848 the seventh sat- 
ellite of Saturn (Hyperion) was discovered by 
Professor Bond, at Cambridge, and in 1850 its 
so-called dusky ring. About a dozen comets 
have been first seen on this side of the water, 
and the keen eyes and indefatigable industry of 
Burnham and others have added some hun- 
dreds of double stars to our lists. In the search 
for asteroids, however, the greatest success has 
been attained. Of the 163 at present known 47 
were discovered in this country. France also 
claims 47, Germany 40, England 19, and other 
countries 10. 

Our country has also taken a creditable part 
in the organization of astronomical expedi- 
tions. First was the Chilian expedition of 1849, 
under the charge of Dr. Gillis, for the purpose 
of observing the opposition of Mars and the 
inferior conjunction of Venus. Then the 
Coast Survey eclipse expediton of 1854 to Lab- 
rador. Then the numerous eclipse parties of 
1869, some organized by the Coast Survey, 
some by the Nautical Almanac Office, some by 
the Naval Observatory, and some by private 
enterprise. In 1870 again the Coast Survey 
sent parties to Spain and Sicily to observe the 
eclipse of that year; and in 1872 a party was 
sent to the summit of the Pacific Railroad to 
investigate the astronomical advantages of an 
elevated station of observation. In 1874 fol- 
lowed the Transit of Venus, and eight Ameri- 
can parties took the field, with as good equip- 
ment, to say the least, as those of any nation; 
and the results obtained, we fully believe, will 
compare favorably in completeness and accu- 
racy. The Coast Survey have also, of course, 
continually had astronomical parties in the 
field engaged in the determination of longi- 
tude and latitude ; and among these the chrono- 
metric expeditions of 1849 and 1855, with the 
telegraphic parties of 1866, 1870, and 1875, for 
determining the difference of longitude be- 
tween Europe and this country, deserve especial 
mention. At present, also, a naval party is 
engaged in similar work, of great importance 
to navigation, in the West Indies. 

And here, by the way, it may be well to note 
that what M. Villarceau calls “the new navi- 
gation,” which is fast supplanting the old-fash- 
ioned methods of finding a ship’s place at sea, 
is only, as Villarceau distinctly recognizes, a 
mere development of the method of “ Circles of 
Position,”’ first published by Capt. T. H. Sum- 
ner, of Boston, in 1843. 

In the department of astronomical physics 
we have alsoa not dishonorable record. The 
investigations of Olmsted, Twining, Herrick, 
Kirkwood, and Newton hold a most important 
place in the history of meteoric astronomy. 
In celestial photography no one has gone be- 
yond Draper and Rutherfurd, or even equaled 
the latter ; to whom, also, the spectroscopists 
of all countries owe the most perfect and pow- 
erful diffraction gratings ever yet made. With 
the spectroscope some respectable work has 
been done [and especially by Prof. Young.— 
Ep.], and the beautiful work of Langley 
and Winlock upon “‘ Solar Physics ’’ deserves 
and receives universal applause. In the same 
connection we mention also the newly-pub- 
lished investigation of Holden and Trouvelot 
upon changes which have occurred in certain 
nebule within the last thirty years. 

In the country we have about thirty observa- 
tories, more or less perfectly equipped—for 
the most part, indeed, better armed than 
manned ; but among them the great establish- 
ments at Washington and Cambridge may be 
reckoned as two of the most effective in exist- 
ence, fairly in the same rank with Greenwich, 
Paris, and Pulkowa. Some half a dozen other 
observatories, also, though not so continuously 
active, send out good work from time to time, 
especially those at Clinton, Ann Arbor, and 
Allegheny City. 

If we look to the future, there is fair ground 
for hope that our nation during the coming cen- 
tury will assume her rightful place as a cultiva- 
tor of science. All signs seem to point that 
way. To be sure, there must first be a great 
change in the spirit and temper of our students 
and in the estimate of purely scientific work by 
the community at large. But the change 
seems to be already begun. An increasing 
number of our young men are willing to take 
the time needed for thorough culture and pre- 
fer the pursuit of truth to the getting of money. 
Some of our men of wealth, also, are finding in 
science a career and opportunity for honorable 
distinction more satisfactory than any other. 
As the country fills up and conditions become 
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more similar to those in the Old World, we may 
then reasonably expect that American science 
will grow and develop; and there is, perhaps, 
reason to hope that our free institutions may be 
80 favorable to it that a century hence it may 
even surpass that of the elder nations. 





Biblical Research, 


THE transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology contains a paper by D. Pieridés, 
entitled ‘‘On a Digraphic Inscription Found in 
Lamaca,”’ in ‘the possession of the author. 
The word ‘‘digraphic’’ he uses in preference to 
bilingual, as the inscriptions to which his word 
may apply may have different substance in the 
two portions. M. Pieridés does not ignore the 
work of Schmidt ; but, as his representation of 
the Cypriote portion is given in the English 
Cypriote type, it is difficult: to know what 
estimate to put upon his work. The stone 
copigining the digraphic inscription has a later 
G inscription on the other side, which is 
given as follows: 





(1.) Td Kowdv 76 Kurpiov Te3épiov 
(2.) KAanf, 


Mv]acéov vidv 








(8.) [———— Mvao]éav Apixcov 
(4.) [————@p] xepéa raw 
5.) [ Jere, ] 


In the last line perhaps Kitz---. Which 


we may perhaps restore as follows : 


“The eommon 
rius Claudius 
Mnaseas Lucius 
Citians or 





of the Cyprians, Tibe- 
, son of Mnaseas, 
, chief priest of the 

















The digraphic inscription is as follows—the Greek 
portion, which is all in one line: **=TAXI- 
KPAI*** EQS **** HIAQHNAIANEK-TY 
XHIATAOHI; which may be rendered: ‘‘Stas- 
icrates the [son of the ki]ng laid [this] up 
as a votive offering to Athene in happy fortune.” 
One letter appears to be given as I which should 
be T. The Cypriote, as given by M. Pieridés in 
the English type, reads as follows: (1.) 0. so. 
lo.* | pa. si, le. u. se. | sa. ta, si, ka.* te. se, 0, pa. 
si. le. 0. se. | sa. ta, si. ia, u. (2.) ta. a, * na. i, | 
a, ne, te. ke. | i. tu. ka. i.|. M. Pieridés does not 
transliterate his Cypriote type with perfect ac- 
curacy. The following is the proper transliter- 
ation, putting restored portions in brackets: 
(1.) £0 LéAw[v] Baorrede Traoc[p]arne 6 Baoiréwe 
Eracivav, (2.) Ta ’A[OZ]va avétyxe i(v) riya. 
In English: ‘‘The King of the Solians, Stasi- 
crates, the [son of] King Stasias, laid [this] up 
as a votive offering to Athene in [good] for- 
tune.’’? Perhaps a is preferable to 7 in the re- 
stored character in the word Athene. The 
omission of the iota subscript will be noticed in 
the article which precedes it. The word avé@yxe 
is remarkable, as commencing witha, after the 
Greek style, and not with o, after the manner 
of the Cypriotes. M. Pieridés well supplements 
his publication of the inscription by a com- 
mentary, in which he makes it appear, with 
some probability, that the date of the stone is 
about the time of Alexander the Great. 





....Mr. Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr., has pub- 
lished in Leipzig what appears to be his thesis 
for the doctor’s degree, on The Name Machabee. 
In it he argues with a good deal of erudition 
that the name was in Hebrew %35», and not 
‘ap; a not very important point, but yet of 
interest. It is curious that the name of Mac- 
cabee, to retain the spelling which Mr. Curtiss 
discards, is only found in quite modern Hebrew 
and its derivation is quite doubtful. Delitzsch 
translates it ‘“‘ Who is like my father” (Aleph 
omitted). Other theories derive it from the 
letters 39%, which were inscribed on the ban- 
ner of God and which are the final letters in the 
names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
oddest definition is that from the initial letters 
of the words from Exodus xv. 11—7)195 ‘) 
mn obe3: “Who is like unto thee among the 
gods?’ Mr. Curtiss prefers the derivation from 
M35, to snuff out, which makes the great pa- 
triot to have taken the name of ‘“ The Extin- 
guisher.”” Dr. Delitzsch’s derivation appears 
the most plausible and is supported by the 
analogy of such names as Michael, which means 
Who is like God ? 


....An “ Archaic Dictionary’ has just been 
brought out by Mr. Cooper, the secretary of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology. It con- 
sists of short notices of the proper names— 
historical, geographical, and mythological— 
found in Assyrian, Egyptian, and Etruscan in- 
scriptions. The book has an excellent preface, 
and some useful appendices are added, giving 
lists of Egyptian and Assyrian dynasties, 
weights and measures, deities, etc. 


...Oppert and Lenormant agree in making 
Tammuz, the youthful solar god, for whose 
death the Syrian women mourned every year, 
to be the equivalent of a primitive Babylonian 
deity, Dumuzi, which word means in Accadian 
grandchild and is a term of endearment, 
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Fine Arts. 


“Quincy, ILx., June 26th, 1876. 
“To THE EpITor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“ Dear Sir :—In THE INDEPENDENT of June 
15th, under the head of ‘‘ Fine Arts” are the 
following words: ‘‘There must be sufficient 
reason for the outburst of artistic genius in 
certain parts of the world, as well as for its non- 
appearance in other parts; but no investigator 
has yet been able to discover any that would 
bear the test of an examination.”? The writer 
of the above sentence ought to be able to tell 
us why the reasons that Hegel sets forth in his 
‘¢ Asthetics ” and ‘“‘ Philosophy of History” 
are not able to “‘bear the test of an examination.”’ 
Surely, to some of us they are very clear and 
reasonable. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
there is an Ideal in the universe, ever seeking to 
realize itself in outward manifestation? Are 
not art, religion, and philosophy the three forms 
in which this spirit is ever striving to utter 
itself? Every civilization has in its own way 
endeavored thus to manifest or show forth its 
spirit. The transcendent beauty of Grecian 
art was not indebted to superior climate or 
“pellucid air’’; but in the progress of the 
realigations of the world-spirit Greece occupied 
the place of youth and beauty. Her life was 
one of free activity and joy. The gods were 
ever near; the heroes were divine. This 
idea of the intimate union of the divine 
and human found its most fitting expression 
in the perfectly beautiful statue. Later in the 
progress of this world-spirit, when, in the 
‘fullness of time,’’ Christianity was introduced, 
the alienation of the human from the divine was 
made manifest, and, therefore, the expression 
of mere beauty in art was not adequate. We 
find the culmination of painting at this period, 
that being the art best fitted to express the 
ideas of the age. May we not say in this age 
that music is par excellence the art to express 
the ideas of the present time? These are but 
hints as to the reasons for the outbursts of artist- 
ic genius in different epochs of the world’s 
history, as volumes could be written on each 
one.”’ 


Our correspondent is a sentimentalist, to 
whom the ideas of Hegel may be clear 
and reasonable enough; but they admit of 
no practical application. It is not very 
satisfactory to be told that ‘‘music is par 
excellence the art to express the ideas of the 
present time,’’ forit so happens that we have 
no music, while we havea good many ideas 
that find expression in various mechanic arts, 
in lecturing, verse-making, and in architecture. 
Music is, indeed, an art which has not yet 
found a home in the New World, though the 
“heavenly maid’ did find one in ‘early 
Greece’’; but it is not one of the arts that serve 
as a vehicle for the expression of ideas. 
Music expresses emotions, and not ideas. 
Music gives expression to emotions in a more 
forcible and effective manner than other art 
can; but it is utterly powerless to convey an 
idea. We would advise our gentle correspond- 
ent in Ilinois to bestow a little more time in a 
patient investigation of the causes that have 
led to certain manifestations of art in certain 
parts of the earth at certain epochs and to trust 
less to the mystifications of Hegel, who does 
not appear to have thought seriously upon the 
subject at all. Art is not amystery at all. It is 
not spiritual and “the gods’’ have nothing 
whatever to do with it. It is a plain matter of 
fact, the result of ordinary mechanical contriv- 
ances, an affair of education and compensation, 
and not of national ‘‘ youth and beauty.’ It 
so happens that the most unspiritual, mercenary, 
methodical, and plodding people of the time 
produce the finest artists in architecture, music, 
painting, poetry, and sculpture, simply because 
they treat those arts precisely as they do engin- 
eering, medicine, war, mining, and shipbuilding. 
They offer enticing rewards for the best things 
to be had in every department of art, and, 
therefore, they get the best. We send our 
youth over to the beer-brewing and beer-imbib- 
ing Bavarians to learn how to be artists ; but, as 
we neglect to reward them for their produc- 
tions, we fail to get what we want. 


...-Commenting upon the present fashion of 
erecting statues in honor of public characters, 
a writer in Z’Art recalls the origin of the prac- 
tice. The first statue raised in France in honor 
of a private citizen was that to Descartes, at the 
end of the last century. Previously the honor 
of reproduction in marble in public places had 
been exclusively reserved to the kings ; but in 
17% Louis XVI, recognizing the absurdity of 
this rule, decreed that every two years four 
statues of eminent persons might be erected. 
This measure excited a lively interest at the 
time and aroused considerable discussion as to 
the individuals most worthy of the honor. 


After Decartes, Fénelon was selected, and Vol- 
taire and Bossuet followed. 


...-Frederic A. Bridgman, the Brooklyn 
painter, who has made Parishis home and prac- 
ticed his profession in that city with success 
during the last five years, arrived in this city last 
week. He will return to Paris in September. 
One of his Oriental pictures is on exhibition in 
the Goupil Gallery. 








Hevsonnlities, 


THE death of a heroic soldier is a godsend to 
ambitious poets waiting for a good lyrical sub- 
ject. Thedeath of General Sir John Moore at 
Corunna afforded an excellent opportunity for 
an obscure Irish bardling to achieve immortal- 
ity by narrating the incident in rhyme. If Sir 
John Moore had not fallen at Corunna the 
world never would have heard of his chaplain, 
Wolf, whose lines on the burial of the hero have 
made both the author and their subject immor- 
tal. Marshal Soult erected a monument in 
honor of the brave soldier he had defeated ; but 
few have ever seen ft or heard of it, while every- 
body knows the touching lines beginning with 

“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note.” 
The death of the gallant Custer has already 
produced scores of elegies, monodys, and odes, 
but none of them are likely to do much toward 
preventing the name of the dashing cavalry- 
man from being forgotten ; and yet some of our 
famous poets, as well as a vast number of cal- 
low versifiers, have wasted their powers upon 
the melancholy topic. Joaquin Miller, Walt 
Whitman, and Edmund Clarence Stedman have 
all three contributed their quota of verses in 
memory of Custer; but the verses will be for- 
gotten long before their subject passes from 
men’s memories. Somebody has likened the 
slaughter of Custer’s command to the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, and has 
said that the feat of our brave men would 
be remembered as long as the gallant charge 
of the British cavalry, under Lord Car- 
digan. But there is a great difference be- 
tween thetwo. The heroes of Balaclava had 
the good fortune to be taken in hand by Ten- 
byson, who has immortalized their ride into the 
jaws of death; while we have no Tennyson to 
commemorate the dreadful slaughter of our 
heroes; who surely will be forgotten if no bard 
can say of them 

‘* How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest?” 
Or, as Burns sung in his “Lament for Cullo- 
den’’: . 
“ Their winding-sheet the bluidy clay, 
Their graves are growing green to see, 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman’s ee.” 
The verse of the poet must supplement the 
deeds of the hero to gain immortality for mili- 
tary service. 

...-Mr. G@. A. Sala, in announcing in his 
‘Echoes of the Week,” in the London Jllus- 
trated News, that William Black, the novelist, is 
coming to New York next month, takes oc- 
casion to enumerate all the English novelists 
who have visited this country. His list is com- 
plete, with the exception of his own name and 
that of Captain Hamilton, the author of a book 
of travels in thiscountry. Mr. Sala commends 
Mr. Black for his modesty ; but that is a qual- 
ity we should never suspect him of being en- 
dowed with, if we were to judge of his personal 
character from a letter published in The Athe- 
neum last year, in reference to some mention 
that had been made of him by an anonymous 
correspondent of an American newspaper. Mr. 
Black is understood to be at present on the ed- 
itorial staff of the London Daily News. He will 
be accompanied by his wife, the lady to whom 
he dedicates his “Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton,’’ which were not at all strange, but 
very commonplace. Undoubtedly he will be 
hospitably received when he comes. 


.... We are likely to have an influx of mem- 
bers of Parliament from England before long. 
The London Daily News says : 


‘“‘The suggestion that a representative body 
of the members of the Parliament shall visit 
Philadelphia seems to be taking tangible shape. 
The idea of having a government steamer has 
been abandoned ; but we understand the White 
Star Company have placed the ‘ Adriatic’ at 
the disposal of the committee which has been 
formed to make the necessary arrangements.” 
A representative body of members of Parlia- 
ment means, of course, leading men of the 
various parties ; and it is to be hoped that John 
Bright may be included among them. 


...-Governor Hayes, the Republican candi- 
date for the next President, appears to be 
fond of good company. It appears that he 
owns twenty acres of land near Mr. Nordhoff’s 
house, on the summit of the Palisades, in New 
Jersey. Instead of building a cottage at Long 
Branch for a summer retreat when he is Presi- 
dent, he probably means to have a “pleasure 
house’’ on the Palisades, where he can enjoy 
the mountain breezes and th® society of good 
neighbors. 

...-Professor Ezekiel Dimond, of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical Arts, in Hanover, N. H., died in that place 
last week, of an affection of the brain, from 
which he has long been a sufferer. He was the 
proteence of chemistry of the College, having 

eld the position for about eight years, and was 
a very efficient and faithful instructor. 

-..-It is said that Professor James Russell 
Lowell has ‘‘an ambition to represent the 
— Massachusetts district in 
which we can hardly believe, though it would 
be very natural that his district should be am- 


bitious of sending him to Congress as their 
representative, 





Missions. 

Tue most valuable part of the progress of 

foreign missions during the past century has 

been the improvement in the methods of ¢on- 

ducting missionary work. At the outset mis- 

sionaries confined themselves chiefly to school 

labors. It was considered a great triumph to 

have gathered a number of heathen children 

together and to have taught them the rudi- 

ments of learning. The older friends of the 

American Board will remember what enthusi- 
asm these schools awakened at home and how 
eagerly the support of this or that child was 

subscribed for, on the condition that it should 
bear some name dear to the American giver. 

Indeed, it was difficult to get enough heathen 
pupils to meet with the generous demand. 

Readers of Dr. Anderson’s very useful ‘‘ Hi" 
tory of Missions in India” will recall the zeal 
with which higher learning was introduced 
among the Ceylonese of Jaffna, and how the 
triumphs of Amefican science over heathen 
knowledge were felt to be triumphs of the Gos- 
pel itself, although no one was converted by 
them. Now preaching has taken the foremost 
place in mission work. The schools have not 
been neglected, but stand on a better basis 
than ever; and education is the more highly 
esteemed because the heathen are obliged, in a 
considerable measure, to pay for it. Preach- 
ing, however, in most missions engrosses the 
first attention, and in some fields—as among 
the Karens, the Kols, and the Santhals—has 
produced remarkable ingatherings of converts. 
Then, again, at the commencement of the 
more recent missions, less than a century 
ago, the convert was almost a cipher. He 
was often, as in the ease of the Kishmagur con- 
verts of Bengal, not expected to support himself, 
much less to contribute to the support and the 
spread of the Gospel. A great change has 
taken place in this respect. A large portion of 
the mission churches of the various societies 
are now under the care of native pastors, so 
that the foreign missionary in Asiatic Turkey, 
or in South India, or in some parts of China is 
free to act as evangelist to the masses without, 
or as superintendent of a number of native 
workers engaged in their respective congrega- 
tions. In various parts of heathendom church 
councils and conferences have been formed, 
largely composed of native pastors and preach- 
ers, and often under their superintendency. 
Thus the Gospel, which was once a very foreign 
article, inseparably connected with the Euro- 
pean or American missionary, is now becoming 
a vigorous home product, a thing taught and 
paid for by the Native Church and propagated 
in ways more suitable and intelligible to the 
native mind than could Wave been the case for- 
merly. Then, too, the agency of women in 
reaching their half of heathendom has been 
recognized in a manner which our fathers did 
not dream of. In the earlier days of missions 
the wives of missionaries did what they could 
among those of their own sex, greatly encum- 
bered, however, by their family cares. Now 
the unmarried lady missionaries are, as teach- 
ers, visitors, and physicians, doubling the use- 
fulness of the Church and are teaching their 
rescued sisters in India and Japan to labor in 
the Gospel likewise. If, in spite of the first 
inexperience of missionary societies, a million 
and a half of converts have been gathered in 
during less thana century, what may we expect 
for the next century, with its better and more 
scriptural methods of missionary work ? 


....We find in the Missionary Herald an ac- 
count of avery interesting tour made by a Kobe 
missionary of the American Board to the Island 
Shikoku, or Sikok. This is one of the four 
large islands of Japan. It is exceedingly 
mountainous ; but has many fertile plains on 
the seacoast, where most of the towns are situ- 
ated. Mr. Atkinson is the first missionary who 
has visited this part of Japan, in which few, if 
any, foreigners have been. The occasion of 
his visit was an urgent invitation from several 
persons on Shikoku to the Kobe church to send 
them some one who might teach them the 
Christian religion. Mr. Atkinson, having re- 
ceived a two months’ pass from the govern- 
ment, set out with several native Christians. 
On arriving, he found that he could have no 
access to the persons who had invited him, and 
that prejudice had been stirred up, by the 
spread of the news far and wide that 
the man who was coming was one of the 
Yaso Keyos, or Catholic teachers, who 
are hated by the Japanese like a plague. 
But, while the original door was shut, others 
were opened toa surprising degree. A single 
convert to Christianity and member of the 
Episcopal mission at Osaka was found, who 
assisted in getting a meeting-place at Matsu 
Yama, a town of about 35,000 inhabitants. 
This place and a larger one afterward was 
crowded with hearers at almost every meeting 
during Mr. Atkinson’s ten days’ stay. House 
and verandah and flower-garden were filled 
with people. At the next town, Imabari, still 
greater numbers attended the preaching, until 





at one of the meetings not less than 700 were 








present. The statement of the difference be- 
tween the Protestant and Roman Catholic re- 
ligion seemed to wit the confidence of the 
people. They wanted toiknow as much 
as possible about the Bible, and were very 
glad to receive tracts, as well as to 
purchase religious - books. At several 
places the people insisted on paying part of 
the expenses of the Kobe deputation and by 
many little presents showed their hearty good- 
will. The governor, one of the ablest in Japany 
was very friendly and seemed desirous that 
Gospel preaching should have a fair trial in his 
district. The people of Matsu Yama are 
anxious to have a missionary; or, if that is as 
yet impossible, to have frequent visits from 
Kobe. Altogether, this four weeks’ tour on 
Shikoku is the most promising one which the 
missionaries have yet made, and the prospects 
of having ere longa strong Church of Christ 
on this island are very good. 


++..There are not wanting evidences of 
progress in the mission which the American 
Board has so long been conducting on the Jaff- 
na peninsula of Ceylon. The native congre- 
gations are steadily advancing toward self- 
support and the number of native pastors and 
preachers is increasing. But a brief extract 
from a letter in The Missionary Herald 
gives, we think, a fair picture of the 
general condition of this Jaffna work as 
regards the heathen community in which it is 
located. The missionary, having spoken of the 
festival of the demon-god Karte, which was to 
come off a few days later, in the compound 
adjoining the mission premises of Tillipally, 
adds: 

“There is scarcely a house—excepting, of 
course, the few houses of the Christians—in this 
and its surrounding villages but will be repre- 
sented there ; and when we go oat in the morn- 
ing we shall recognize our nearest neighbors in 
the crowd. Many of them have read and 
studied the Bible in our schools, and could now 
repeat verses and, perhaps, all the Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer. Some even have 
received the seal of baptism in their childhood, 
and there will not be wanting even those who 
have once entered into covenant with God and 
commemorated the dying love of Christ.’ 


...+Rev. Mr. Bruce, of the Mahratta Mission 
of the American Board, reports an increased in- 
terest in the hearing of the Gospel at Satara, 
which‘has hitherto been a hard field, thorough- 
ly under Brahminical influence. By means of 
his magic lantern and the ‘‘ Kirtans,”’ or sacred 
concerts of the native preacher, a large audi- 
ence was drawn together for a course of weeks, 
and was not lost when these outward means of 
attraction were exchanged for meetings 
in which the Gospel was preached in 
the ordinary way. A number of persons ex- 
pressed their conviction that Christ was the 
Saviour they needed, although they were not 
yet quite ready for baptism. Meanwhile, Mree 
Bruce had as many invitations to visit the wo- 
men of Satara in their homes as she could ac- 
cept, and was especially encouraged by her 
work among those of her own sex in the city 
jail. The native church of Satara has been 
greatly quickened by these efforts put forth 
around them, and there is a good prospect that 
fruit will be seen in a field where the seed has 
long been sown with great discouragement. 


....-More than a year ago we noticed the 
death of a highly-esteemed Hindu convert, 
Yesuthasan (servant of Jesus). He was con- 
nected with the Madura Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board and by his earnestness and exem- 
plary character had been the means of leading 
many to Christ. The missionary of the district 
in which this man’s village is located finds 
much reason to complain of the ignorance and 
unsteadiness of his people. He adds, however, 
that among all his congregations there is none 
like the one in which Yesuthasan from- 
erly lived. He, being dead, yet speaketh 
and his influence abides in that village. His son 
is following in his father’s footsteps. Though 
of the very lowest caste, he has the esteem of 
the heathen, and is willingly listened to in the 
various homes which he visits in the course of 
his Gospel labors. 


...-A revival is reported in connection with 
the mission at Bitlis, Eastern Turkey. In the 
girls’ school, under the charge of Miss C. E. Ely, 
nearly every pupil has been seriously impressed. 
The boys are similarly affected. Weekly pray- 
er-meetings are held in eight different sections 
of the city, and are attended by more than 300 
persons, many of them strangers. Among 
those who had asked prayer for themselves was 
Hohannes, the civil head of the Protestant com- 
munity. Still further east, at Van, the mission- 
aries are very much encouraged by the evi- 
dences of the Spirit in the community. The in- 
creasing interest in the Gospel has excited its 
adversaries to various acts of persecution. 
Before the end of the year it is hoped that a 
church of twenty or more will be formed. 


.++-In 1870, says Prof. Griffis, in The Christian 
Weekly, there were less than a dozen Protest- 
ant native Christians in Japan. Now there are 
10 Christian churches, with a membership of 


nearly. 1,000 souls. Native preachers have 
arisen to take part in the work, Sunday-schools 





have been o and the Scriptures (in 
part) have tock trenalated. , , 
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The Funday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JULY 30th. 
SOLOMON’S PRAYER.—I Krx@s vii, 22—30. 


Tuis prayer of Solomon suggests several 
valuable views of prayer in general, For ex- 
ample: 

1. Nong 1s Too GREAT TO Pray.—Soloman 
had attained the pinnacle of human greatness. 
His sway over a great nation was undisputed. 
The favor he enjoyed in the known world was 
pre-eminent. Wealth and honor were his and 
wisdom and long life were assured him. And 
our lesson presents him at the summit of his 
power; and yet he enters upon this prayer of 
dedication with the simplicity of a child and 





the fervor of a devotee. If Solomon in all his™ 


glory could pray, surcly, none is too great to 
engage in the same duty. Before God we are 
but as dust. Over the highest of us he is 
exalted as are the heavens above the earth. 

2. Posiic PRAYER Is ACCEPTABLE TO Gop.— 
Here was a great congregation, and Solomon léd 
them in this approach to God. He was not the 
only one who prayed. Even where his prayer 
partakes the most of the personal character, 
yet there he was recognized as standing for 
the nation, and the nation was grateful for 
what he received. It may, indeed, be a ques- 
tion whether all that assembly heard the wor 
of Soiomon; but all were in a devout frame, 
and all hearts doubtless ascended in full sym- 
pathy with what he would naturally utter at 
such atime. So the most hearty prayer often 
ascends when a multitude stands in revereat 
silence before God. The leader of such 'a 
prayer hada greatdutyto perform. He marked 
the channel in which thought should flow God- 
ward. Public prayer should be preceded by 
much private preparation. And the public 
should follow its very words, where possible, 
and its spirit, in every case. 

3. PostuRE SHOULD BE REGARDED WHEN 
We Pray.—Solomon stood, which is expressive 
of honor toGod. We stand before the great 
and honorable until they request us to he 
seated. Standing was an approved posture in 
prayer (Mark xi, 25). Solomon stood before the 
altar, upon which great offerings had been 


made. He recognized sacrifice as the way of | 


approach. ‘ Without shedding of blood is no 
remission.” When we, therefore, cometo pray, 
it must be in the name of our great sacrifice, 
Jesus. Solomon ‘“‘spread forth his hands 
toward Heaven”’ (v.22). Not as in the benedie- 
tion, where the palms turned earthward indicate 
a blessing given; but with palms turned up- 
ward, indicating expectation of blessing from 
the God of Heaven. This act expressed the 
faith with which Solomon came. He held out 
his hands for a blessing. Weare told: “When 
Solomon had made an end of praying .. . 
he arose from kneeling on his knees” 


(v. 54), In It Chron. vi, 13, we learn that, hav- f 


ing taken his stand before the altar, he sank 
upon his knees. This was a proper act in 
prayer (Psa. xcv,6; Luke xxii, 41; Acts xx, 36), 
To fall upon the face was common in prayer 
(Numb. xvi, 22; Joshi v, 14; Matt. xxvi, 39), 
Various postures are proper. From these one 
may select ; but no irreverent, unbecoming atti- 
tade should be allowed, as no irreverent words 
should be employed in prayer. 

4, ADOR4TION 18 AN IMPORTANT PART OF 
PRAYER.—With this Solomon opens (vy. 23, 24), 
and to it he returns from moment to moment, 
as adoration is blended with all his utterances. 
This method of approach is but a just recogni- 
tion of Him to whom we come. It is, however, 
helpfal to the worshiper, for he realizes more 
clearly in what frame he needs to be in order 
to acceptance with the great and gracious 
Answerer of Prayer. 

5. SUPPLICATION IS A PART OF TRUE PRAYER. 
—Solomon pleads most earnestly with God 
(v. 25—30). He prays for himself and for his 
people. He reminds God of the promises made 
to David, and he seeks a fulfillment. God is 
well pleased with such approaches to himself. 
They recognize him as God over all and as one 
who waits to fulfill all that he has spoken. Sol- 
omon supposes various emergencies in which 
the people may seek God. He thus recognizes 
God as equal to any emergency and as able to 
grant any deliverance which may be needed. 
Not alone in things religious, but in things 
secular; not alone in things personal, but in 
national affairs; not alone to those near by, 
but to those far off; in short, to all and at 
all times God is a competent helper, and the 
truly devout will seek him. We are not Solo- 
mons ; but, by grace, we are many of us kings 
and priests unto God. So let us draw nigh and 
be blessed. 

oR 


....On Saturday next, July 22d, the Centen-. 
nisl] Sunday-school Assembly convenes ‘at! 
Ocean Grove, N. J. It is under the auspices of: 
the New Jersey State Sabbath-school Associa- 
tion. Wm. F. Sherwin is chairman of commit- 
tee on arrangements and also conductor. The 
programme provides for three sessions daily, 


(THE INDEPENDENT 


with addresses, normal ‘work, and entertain- 
ment. An ‘abundance of visible illustration 
will be introduced and no pains will be spared 
to make this the great Sufiday-school gather- 
ing of the year. Among the speakers are the 
Rey. Messrs. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., J. 8. Os- 
trander, Warren Randolph, Robert Lowry, P. 8. 
Henson, J. H. Butts, C. F. Deems, J. M. Buck- 
ley, H. M. Parsons, and others. The place of 
meeting is easy of access from both New York 
and Philadelphia and is well known as one of 
the most attractive summer resorts on the At- 
lantic coast, and is a favorite gathering place 
for devotional assemblies. Bathing, fishing, 
and sailing have here unusual facilities for 
their enjoyment and its accommodations for 
large gatherings are ample and complete. Full 
board can be obtained in hotels from $9 to $12; 
in cottages at from $7 to $8. Transient board at 
hotels, $2 and $3 per day ; cottages, $1.50 to $2. 


«-..At the Sea Grove Conference a commit- 
tee was appointed to define the true relation 
of Sunday-schools to their churches. The fol- 
lowing resolutions embody their views on this 
point : 

‘1, That the Sunday-school is not a distinct 
body, independent of the church; but is the 
church putting forth Christian effort in a 
special direction. 

“2. That as such it should be subject to the 
direction and receive the care of the officers of 
the church, they being ex-officio the head of 
the Sunday-school. ; 

“3, That, as the teachers are likely to be 
most familiar with the needs of the school, the 
choice of superintendent and officers should 
rest with them, subject, however, to the ap- 
proval of the church authorities. 

“4. That the choice of teachers by superin- 
tendent or officers should in like manner be 
confirmed by the church authorities.”’ 


«...-Celebrations of appropriate sort were 
crowded into the Sundays which bordered on 
July 4th. Some of them were very elaborate. 
Not satisfied with the message of President 
Grant to the youth of the land, one energetic 
superintendent in Cincinnati requested mes- 
sages of the presidential nominees. Governor 
Hayes was too busy to conseat. Governor Til- 
den made answer as follows: 

* Acknowledging your telegram, I offer you 
on this Centennial occasion my salutation, with 

the best hopes that the pupils of the school will 
| train themselves, with the help of their teach- 
| ers, to become good citizens and true Chris- 
tians.. 

--»-One school demanded # message of the 
Rey. Dr. Vincent. Now he belongs to the Sun- 
day-schools in such a sense as to make it highly 
| ¢@mproper that he shouldrefuse to respond. So 
he sent a good, sensible responsé, and among 
other proper things he said this ; 

“There is great danger of Centennial ‘bun- 
combe.’ Flags and shouts and songs and fire- 
works and gunpowger are all good as an ex- 
pression of real patriotism. But the best 
expression of any sentiment is found in good 
deeds and in true principles of character. That 
you may both do and be is vastly more important 
than that you should shout and sing in your 
‘ nation’s honor.”’ 

-- «Evergreen Schools” are becoming more 
popular in country sections, and less so in the 
cities. More country Sunday-schools are now 
open the year through than ever before; but 
itis tobe feared that more city schools are 
closed. Nothing short of the unanimous ab- 
sence of workers and scholars should close a 
school. The way of working may be changed, 
but the work should go on. 


..-sThe May and June number of The In- 
dian Sunday-school Journal have arrived from 
Lucknow, India. In addition to a full exposi- 
tion of the International Lessons, they contain a 
mass of good editorial matter, with notes upon 
their work, and hymns and music for those 
using the native dialect. Their full editorial 
staff is doing good work in this Journal. 


--..One man who wrote a Centennial mes- 
sage to a Sunday-school unintentionally took 
occasion to advertise one of his own Sunday- 
school publications. He alluded to an illustra- 
tion ‘‘in one of my Sunday-school books, en- 
titled,” ete. Some people would be suspected 
of ‘pushing business” if they abounded in 
such allusions. 


-.«-The Sunday-school Conference at Sea 
Grove, N. J., passed off very decorously. The 
mosquitos were far more numerous than the 
delegates, though the latter were out in very 
creditable force. Many good lecturers and 
practical workers were on hand and much 
good work was done. 

.--. Total abstinence from all that can intox- 
icate is the safe course forall. In Minnesota 
they have a Sunday-school Temperance League, 
which pushes the work of teetotalism among 
the children. Last year they secured about 
five thousand pledges. A good example, 
surely. 

...» What is known among us as the “ Taylor 
‘patent’”’ for Sunday-school chairs is imitated 
fn Neufchatel, Switzerland, by tying together 
the adjacent front legs of a row of chairs. 
There are schools where it would be well to tie 
the scholars’ legs fast also. 

-.-«*Phe characteristics of a good prayer in 
Sunday-sehool” was the theme of an‘essay in a 





se ge convention. That is an important sub 
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BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, A. J., Stamcea, Pa., goes to Rosen 
dale, N. Y. 

BARTLETT, E. M., West Amesbury, Mass., 
goes to Athol, Mass. 

BEAMAN, H. H., accepts call to West Bridge- 
water, Mass. Begins August Ist. 

BLISS, E. W., resigns Centennial secretaryship 
of Pennsylvania and returns to the pas- 
torate. 

BRANCH, J. B., supplies at Menomonee, Wis. 

CADY, ArtHur W., Hamilton Sem., goes to 
Clayton, N. Y 

DEAN, W. K., Fitzwilliam, N. H., accepts call 
to Rainbow, Conn. 

DUDLEY, J. W. H., Rochester Sem., goes to 
Limestone Springs, N. C. 

FULLER, C. D., late of Joy, N. Y., has begun 
labor at Brookline, Vt. 

GRIFFIN, Leroy F., resigns the presidency of 
Peddie Institute, at Hightstown, N. J., and 
intends to return to New England. Present 
address South Hampton, N. H. 

GUISCARD, U. B., Geneva, N. Y., removes to 
Brewsters, N ¥. 

JONES, C. M., ord. and inst. at West Danby, 
N. Y., June 22d. 

NOXEN, E. D., ord. and inst. at Cross River, 
N. Y., June 21st. 

MINER, H., Goodland, Ill., resigns. 

SMITH, GeorceE A., Hamilton Sem., goes to 
First ch., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

SUTHERLAND, G., ord. at Deer Creek, [1l., 
June 22d. 

TAYLOR, C. E., Pontiac, IL, resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARKER, R. B., Ionia, Mich., accepts call to 
Brantford, Ontario. 

BELL, N. H., late. of Mardin, Turkey, has re- 
turned home. 

BLACK, R. P., supplies First ch., Kingston, 
Ontario. 

BRYAN, G. A., accepts call to Preston City, 
Conn. 

CHAMBERLAIN, B. H., Bristolville and 
Bloomfield, O., resigns from Oct. 1st. 

CLARK, Frank E., Andover Sem., accepts call 
to Williston ch., Portland, Me. 

COLWELL, J. W., West Concord, N. H., ex- 
tends engagement to Jan, Ist. 

DAY, B. W., Stouffville, Ontario, called to 
Cowansville and Broome; Quebec. 

DEAN, B. H., Lincoln Park ch., Chicago, IIl., 
accepts call to Springfield, in. 

DOWNS, Cuas. A.; Lebanon, N. H., mepetntes 
supt. of pub. instruction in Concord, N. H. 

ELI, Josepu E., ord. evangelist June 21st, sup- 
plies abOrange Valley, N. J. 

FENWICK, K. M., Kingston, Ontario, closed 
labor June 18th. 

FRINK, B. M., Washington-st. ch., Beverly, 
Mass., resigns. ° 
FRY, Situ D., ord., at Grandville, Mich., 

July 6th. 
GIBBS, T. 8., supplies at Granby, Quebec. 
HENDERSON, A. M., Melbourne, Australia, 
died at Toronto, Canada, June 15th. 
HERBERT, Joun, Rumney, N. H., called to 
Stoughton, Mass. 
a A.F., inst. at Eureka, Cal., June 
th. 


HOWE, E. F., Terre Haute, Ind., closed labor 
June 23d. 

MERRITT, E. W., Hardwick, Mass., resigns 
from Oct. Ist. 

MILLARD, N. A., supplies at Prospect Park 
ch., Chicago, Ill 

MORONG, Tuomas, late of Uxbridge, Mass., 
supplies at Ashland Mass. 

MORRISON, M. V.B., Canton, Dakota, resigns, 
from ill health. 

NEWTON, A. F., Andover Sem., supplies at 
Jonesport, Me. 

PRICE, Z. V., Ticonderoga, N. Y., accepts call 
to South Adams, Mass. 

page tf T. P., inst. at Janesville, Wis., June 


SKEELS, H. M., ord. at Turner Junction, Ill., 
June 29th. 

TENNEY, E. P., Ashland, Mass., resigns. 

TUCK, J. W., Jewett City, Conn., dismissed. 

WEBSTER, R. M., late of Methodist Church, 
admitted to Winnebago Convention, June 
27th 

WHITE, C. A., Templeton, Mass., resigns. 

WILCOX, AsHER H., late of Westerly, R. I., 
supenney teacher of German in Yale Col- 
ege. 


WINTER, Atpuevs, inst. in North Greenwich, 
June 27th. 


LUTHERAN, 
oer: genie 8., Leesville, 8. C., died June 


—" G. W., inst., Richmond, Ind., July 


FRYBEYER, 8. P., West Brookfield, O., ac- 
cepts call to East Union, O. Address 
Wooster, Wayne Co., O. 

HARTMAN, J. F., Gettysburg, Pa., removes 
to Kimberton, Chester Co., Pa. 

MILLER, P. H., Grafton, W. Va., called to 
Lovettsville, Va. 

SCHMALTYL, Joszro C., late of Cullman, 


Ala., accepts call to Peppertown, Franklin 
Co., Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BABB, C. E., D.D., becomes editor of The Oc- 
cident, 

BACKMAN, Naruan, Second ch., Knoxville, 
Tenn, resigns. 

BAKER, T. P. accepts call to Rural, Wis. 
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‘w ©., Chestertown, N. Y..,- 

memcalitele” Siemon 

BURNS, J. A., accepts call to Lawrence, Mass. 

CARROLL, Grorce R., late of Milford, O., has: 
removed to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

CLAPPERTON, J. B., inst. at Ryegate, Vt., 
July 9th. 


ee R. H., inst. at Afton, Ia., June’ 
ERS AG, I, W., accepts call to Greenport 


FARMER, E. F., late of California, Mich., re- 
moves to Delta, O. 

FORD, Jas. T., Oxford, Wis., ord. evangelist, 
J uly 6th. 

GRASBY, Joun8., D.D., Austin, Tex., accepts 
call to Columbus, Mo. 

GRIMES, W.-M., Anderson, Ind., goes to Mc- 
Connelsville, O. 

GROVER, A. E., supplies at Mizpah, Mo. 

HARVEY, E. H., supply at Albion; Mich.; 
called to the pastorate. 

HILL, T., D.D., of Kansas City, Mo., has beer 
elected professor of theology in Blackburn 
University. 

JANES, GeorGE M., ord. and inst. at Downs 
ville, N. Y., June 22d. 

LAWS, 8. 8., LL.D., a member of the Presbytery 
of New York, was ina ted as president 
of the University of Missouri, on the 5th 
nst. 

LEWIS, E. M., late of Jackson, Mich., accepts 
call to Falls City, Neb. I 

MANN, Davin, Walton; Catiada, resigns. 

MATTHEWS, Jas., D.D., has been elected 
principal of the University City College of 
San Francisco, Cal. 

McOOY, A. G., called to Seventh ch., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


—T J. F., called to North Henderson, 


McELWEE, W.M., Anchorage, Ky., called to 
First ch., Elizabethtown, Ky. 
McKELVEY, ALEXANDER, recalled to West- 
field, N. J. 
CEL? R. A,, inst. at Brunswick, Ga., June 
th. 


> pea J. Y., accepts call to Lancaster, 
a. 


New York City, July 9th 

NIXON, J. H., has resigned the presidency of 
Lindenwood Female College, St. Charles, . 
Missouri, and is already at work with the 
Central church, Wilmington, Del. 

POLLOCK, R. H., D.D., accepts call to Wells- 
ville, 0. 

POOR, D. W., of San Francisco, Cal., has been : 
elected corresponding secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

SCHULT%, Orro M., called to Dayton, Ky. 

SMITH, Samvugx M., Greensboro, N.C., ac- 
cepts call to Pittston, Chatham Co., N. C. 

bis JouN A., accepts call to St. Louis, . 

o. 

WOODBRIDGE, SyLvestTer, has retired from - 

the editorship of The Occident. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


MOMENT, AtrFuep H,., inst. at Spring-st. ch., 
'y 9th. 


BARRETT, Rosert S., ord. deacon in Alexan- - 


dria, Va., June 23d. 
BRAGDON, CHarLEs ARTHUR, ord. deacon in 
bany, N. Y. 


BROCKWAY, A. J., called to Luzerne, N. Y. - 
Address Hadley, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


FLOWERS, GrorGE W., ord. deacon in Alex-~ 


andria, Va., June 23d. 

GAY, J. L., has begun labor at Parsons, Kan. - 

GIBBS, Grorgce §8., ord. deacon in Alexandria, - 
Va., June 23d. 

GLASS, A. W., ord. priest in Chicago, Ill. 

GOODWIN, Robert, ord. priest in Alexandria’ 
Va., June 23d. 

GRANNIS, FREDERICK O., ord. deacon in Al- 
bany, N.Y 

GRAVATT, Joxun J., ord. deacon in Alexan- 
dria, Va., June 23d. 

HARRADEN, F. 8,, Bede Hall, Cooperstown, 
N. Y., resigns. Address Concord, N. H. 

JACKSON, Rosert F., ord. deacon in Alexan- 
dria, Va., June 23d. 

JAMES, FLEMING, has been elected professor 
of biblical learning and exegesis in Gam- 
bier Theological Seminary. 

JONES, W. 8., ord. deacon in Alexandria, Va., 
June 23d. 

—_ en . SypNEY, ord. deacon in Albany, 


KETCHUM, CuHaRLes JOHN, ord. deacon in! 
Portland, Me. 

LATANE, WI1x.14y, ord. priest in Alexandria 
Va., June 23d. 

LAWRENCE, J. P., ord. priest in Alexandria, 
Va., June 23d. 

LEE, H. B., ord. priest in Alexandria, Va., 


une 23d. 
McCOY, Amos D., Montpelier, Vt., removes to 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
RANDOLPH, Cuak.Es C., has charge of Trin- 
ity and Christ churches, Matthew Co., with 
P. O. address at Port Haywood, Va. 
SANDERSON, J. A., Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., 


SP. W. 8., Ottawa, Ill., has become assist- 
ant in cathedral at Hamilton, Ont. 
ae WALTER, ord. priest in Albany, 


WALKER, Cares D., ord. priest in Alexan- 
dria, Va., June 23d. 

WHITE, Ross, ord. priest in Alexandria, Va., 
June 23d. 


REFORMED. 

BRETT, CorneLivs, Mon’ 

coe all to Be , N. J. 

ROGERS, Samvet J., late of Port Jervis, N. Y., 
has begun labor at Fort Plain, N. Y. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


HAUSER, J. ts call to Mosel, Wis. 
SHUEY, D. B., accepts call to e, Pa. 
8 Joun R., has: begun labor at 


Stryker, Williams Co., O. 





mery, N. Y., ac-» 
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Pebbles, 


THE early risers nowadays are the ther- 
mometer and the house-fly. 





...»The problem of the hour is, how to keep 
the starch in your shirt-collar. 


...: Uncle: “Now how did the mother of 
Moses hide him?’ Niece: ‘‘ With a stick.” 


....A Holyoke man had his revenge on an 
enemy. He tiedarock toa cat’s tail and an- 
chored her in the back yard, for an all-night’s 
serenade. 


....An exchange pawnders on the Eastern 
troubles, aud lucidly remarks: “Turkey is 
redeemed. At least, the Sultan took it from 
his Uncle.” 

...“*@an there be anything brought into this 
House,” asked a disgusted member, “that will 
not be repealed sooner or later??? One of the 
Opposition suggested ‘‘a skinned orange.” 


...:A doctor attending a punster, who was 
very ill, apologized for being late one day by 
saying that he had to stop to see a man who 
had fallen down a well. ‘‘Did he kick the 
bucket, doctor?” groaned the punster. 


...A literary society out West, in searching 
for a classical name, stumbled on Apollyon 
(they had probably heard of Apollo), and there- 
after displayed upon its banner the terrible 
name “ The Apollyon Literary Society of ——.” 


....An ignorant young spendthrift, wishing 
to borrow some money as privately as possible, 
was startled at reading the beginning of the 
bond—“ Be it known to all men ’’—and de- 
clared his unwillingness to sign, as it must cer- 
tainly come to his father’s ears. 


...» Visitor: ‘CanIsee Dr. Jones?” Serv- 
aut: ‘No, sir. He’s not at home, sir.’? Vis- 
itor: ‘Could I see his-er deputy?”’ Servant: 
‘Please, sir, you’d better wait till master 
comes home; as I don’t know where it is and 
he don’t like his things meddled with.” 


...»When old Mrs. Cadby read that “lace 
frills are put on both edges of black velvet dog- 
collars,’ she laid down the paper and ex- 
claimed: ‘“*Did anybody ever hear of such 
foolishness? Why, next they’ll be putting 
gold breastpins and striped stockings on dogs !” 


...“*Hold your horse, sir?’ said a red- 
haired boy to a man who drove up in front of a 
house. ‘No,’’ replied the man. “I havea 
boy here.”? And he took a weight from the 
cart and fastened it to the steed. ‘‘I meant 
hold up!’’ screamed the disappointed youth, as 
he ran oif, 

....A gentleman who had been dining out 
the night before went into a barber’s shop one. 
morning to be shaved. He saw the barber had 
been getting more drink than was good for him, 
for it made his hand shake very much ; and his 
friend, naturally indignant, began to give him 
a little moral advice, by saying: ‘‘ Bad thing, 
drink |’? ‘Yes,’ said the barber. ‘It makes 
the skin unco’ tender.” 


...“ Well, how do you like the looks of the 
varmint ?”’ said a ‘‘ Southwester”’ to a “Down- 
Kaster,’? who was gazing with round-eyed won- 
der, and evidently for the first time, at a huge 
alligator, with wide-open jaws, on the muddy 
banks of the Mississippi. ‘‘ Wa’al,’’ replied 
the Yankee, ‘‘he aiu’t what yeou may call a 
hunsum critter; but he’s got a great deal of 
openness When he smiles.” 


...-A demure-looking chap hailed a charcoal 
peddler with the query: ‘‘ Have you got char- 
coal in your wagon?” ‘ Yes, sir,’’ said the ex- 
pectant driver, stopping his horses. ‘‘That’s 
right,”’ observed the demure chap, with an ap- 
proving nod. ‘‘ Always tell the truth and peo- 
ple will respect you!’’ And he hurried on, much 
to the regret of the peddler, who was getting 
out of the wagon to look for a brick. 


....Frightful accidents have happened to 
many a fair one since the “ pin-back’’? came 
into fashion. But the worst misfortune of all 
overtook a lady who was being presented to the 
Queen at the lastdrawing-room. Afterexecut- 
ing a most profound and loyal courtesy to Her 
Majesty, this unlucky victim to fashion found 
herself unable to get straight again, and 
actually had to be helped into an upright posi- 
tion. 


....A carping old woman said once to her 
pastor: ‘* Dear me, ministers mak’ muckle adae 
aboot their hard wark. But what’s twa bits o’ 
sermons in the week tae mak’ up? I could 
do’t mysel’.”? ‘ Well, Janet,’? said the miu- 
ister, good-humoredly, ‘‘let’s hear you try’t.’’ 
‘* Come awa’ wi’ a text, then,’ quoth she. He 
repeated with emphasis: “It is better to dwell 
in the corner of the housetop than with a brawl- 
ing woman in a wide house.’’ Janet fired up 
instantly. ‘‘What’s that you say, sir? Dae 
ye intand onything personal !’’ “Stop, stop !”’ 
broke in her pastor. ‘‘ You would never do for 
a minister.” “And what for no?’ said she. 
‘“ Because, Janet, you come ower soon to the 
application,”’ 





+, Pitevature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Wee.” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE LITERARY EXHIBIT AT THE 
CENTENNIAL. 





Nortuine is more accessible or more easily 
transported than a book or a periodical; 
but experience has always shown that 
nothing is harder than to collect for any 
special exhibition a suitable body of printed 
matter. There was danger, to», that the 
managers of the Philadelphia Exhibition 
would overlook the claims of American 
books and papers, in the multiplicity of 
purely material subjects to which attention 
must be devoted. On the whole, however, 
the literary exhibit is a satisfactory and 
even a gratifying one; not only as far as 
our own country is concerned, but in the 
representation of other nations. The en- 
tire body of printed matter is grouped to- 
gether as ‘Class 306, Department III, 
Education and Science,” and includes, ac- 
cording to the official definition, ‘‘ school 
and text-books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
gazetteers, directories, index volumes, bib- 
liographies, catalogues, almanacs, special 
treatises, general and miscellaneous litera- 
ture, newspapers, technical and _ special 
newspapers and journals, illustrated papers, 
and periodical literature”; stationery and 
miscellaneous articles connected therewith— 
such as pens, papers, inks, etc.—being 
grouped under other heads. Thirty coun- 
tries are represented, if we count Canada, 
Australia, and other provinces; and only 
four which send other goods are without 
some sort of a literary show, small or 
great. The number of separate exhibitors 
is about six hundred, and four collections 
are made under trade auspices, the most 


@ important of which is that of the American 


Book Trade Association, which has a 
structure of its own in the corner of the 
Main Building. Its edifice is two stories 
high, 117x34 feet, and ig, of course, made of 
iron. It is thus described in The Publisher's 
Weekly: ‘‘On the main platforms are 
erected pavilions, divided by radial stand- 
ards into four spaces each, and on the 
bridge platforms are wall standards. The 
second story is twelve feet above the floor, 
and is reached by two stairways at the 
front center. The railings to these are in 
open iron-work, a little out cf keeping with 
the general design, but not quite so awful 
as has been suggested. The graceful pillars 
are tastefully decorated in colors and gilt, 
a light brown, with ornamentation in claret 
and sage colors, being the prevailing dec- 
oration throughout the structure. The 
ceiling is covered with canvas, which is 
neatly frescoed. The cost of the structure 
proper was about $5,000, borne by the 
leading publishers occupying space up- 
stairs. The only charge to exhibitors, as 
such, was an assessment (collected only as 
a voluntary payment) of fifty cents per 
square foot of allotted space and adjoining 
passageways, made by the committee, to 
cover the cost of the low platform on which 
the lower cases and the structure are placed 
and its working expenses on behalf of the 
trade.” The various publishers occupy 
cases of their own, of which fourteen are 
represented upstairs and eighty down. The 
most conspicuous absentee is Little, 
Brown & Co., a firm which, although its 
miscellaneous list is not large, has long 
been identified with our standard literature. 
Its failure to appear seems inexcusable. 
Most of the cases are locked, after the 
library fashion; but attendants are ready to 
open them to visitors. No attempt was 
made, of course, to restrict the exhibition 
of reprints, the proportion of which seems 
rather large; but of the books by our own 
authors we have no reason to be ashamed, 
as far as quantity or quality is concerned. 
We cannot allude, even in the briefest 
manner, to all the exhibits; but must men- 
tion a few of the more notable. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. have done specially well, of 
course, having some exceptional advantages 
from their neighborhood to the Exhibition. 
Their book-case cost some $2,000 and stands 
by itself. It has niches with statues of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, and Byron, 
and is furnished with seats, Their vast 
catalogue seems to have been brought along 
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bodily. The show of bitidings is specially | 
fine, and the visitor is impressed anew 
with the magnitude and value of some of 
the enterprises of the house—notably Alli- 
bone’s and Thomas’s dictionaries and Lip- 
pincott’s ‘‘ Gazetteer.” Elsewhere Messrs. 
Lippincott, who are one of the three great 
firms owning their own printing house, 
have presses in operation. D. Appleton 
& Co. are specially fortunate in their 
location, and make a splendid show with 
their ‘‘ Picturesque America,” presses for 
the production of which may be seen run- 
ning in Machinery Hall. The large stock 
of the house is well represented, and it 
also shows a miniature curiosity in the 
first book Daniel Appleton ever issued, 
published in 1831. The ‘‘ American Cyclo- 
pedia” is, of course, here, and attracts atten- 
tion as one of the most creditable things in 
the whole exhibition, as far as purely 
national literary undertakings are con- 
cerned. James R. Osgood & Co. make a 
capital showing, since a random selection 
of a hundred books from their rich and 
representative catalogue could not fail to 
be full of literary treasures. The works of 
Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Emerson, Howells, Aldrich, Stedman, 
etc., are, of course, here. .The most con- 


spicuous of their books, many of which 


are in specially fine bindings, are the Long- 
fellow’s Dante series and the “‘ British Poets” 
set. The firm also exhibits many helio- 
types, some here and some in the Photo- 
graphic Building. Heliotype presses are 
also running in Machinery Hall, where 
they attract a constant crowd of starers. A. 
8. Barnes & Co. are represented by a great 
array of text-books, sent, of course, in the 
plain and substantial dress in which they 
are ordinarily published. , Another educa- 
tional house, that of Brewer & Tileston, 
puts forth its greatest undertaking, Worces- 
ter’s Dictionaries, in appropriate garb. 
The Merriams, of Springfield, send Noah 
Webster alone, but in manifold forms. 
Their literary monument to his memory is 
surmounted by a plaster cast of the great 
lexicographer. A curiosity is the Macon 
(Ga.) edition of Webster’s Spelling-book, 
issued during the war. Harper & Brothers 
send the most beautiful book-case of all, 
of grained oak, in Eastlake style, and de- 
signed by J. Cleveland Cady, the architect. 
Their exhibit is good, but hardly up to the 
rank of the house. The files of their 
publications are noticeable. Hurd & 
Houghton make an elaborate and quite 
gorgeous display. Their case, which will 
be kept permanently in the Riverside Press, 
is adorned by fine lithographs (made at 
Riverside) of Longfellow and Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons and other pictures, including a 
view of the Press. Of specimens of typog- 
raphy and binding there is no lack, among 
the latter being a large-paper copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary, in vellum. Their 
best exhibition is an India-paper of their 
admirable edition of Bacon. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. make a very cred- 
itable display of educational works, the 
beautiful mechanical execution of which is 
specially noticeable among similar American 
publications. T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
have a prominent position and are repre- 
sented by a full line of their well-known 
and popular publications.’ Another Phila- 
delphia firm, Porter & Coates, show the 
books by which they have risen rapidly to 
a prominent place among American houses. 
G. P. Putnam’s sons have a pretty and 
modest case, in which Washington Irving is 
the star. Lee & Shepard show many 
juveniles, but pride themselves most on 
Charles Sumner’s works. A bust of the 
statesman crowns their case. W. F. Gill & 
Co. have a very cleverly-designed exhibit, in 
the shape of a model of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have 
a beautiful and attractive department, 
which quite reminds one of thé con- 
venience and quietness of their home 
establishment. Rousselet’s India and the 
works of Froude, Max Miller, and Momm- 
sen are shown in fine bindings, as well as 
Bryant’s United States. Scribner & Co. 
are represented by their magazines. ‘A 


prominent feature is the vast showing made 


by the Bible and Tract Societies, Protestant 
and Catholic, and by the Bible-producing 
houses of A. J. Holman and W. W. Hard- 
ing. 
Turning to the foreign exhibits, we find 





several of magnitude. The larger firms 
are nearly all here, notably Brockhaus, 
Cotta, and Tauchnitz. The utter inability 
of the Teutonic mind to get an idea of the 
nature of a handsome binding is painfully 
apparent; but the show of printing is fair 
and of pictures admirable. France does 
very well and her literary corner is one of 
the most attractive places on the Grounds. 
Hachette has a vast display, and furnishes 
a descriptive catalogue, in English, of the 
issues, together with a history of the firm. 
Littré’s Dictionary is, of course, prominent. 
Mame and Charpentier have done well, but 
Didot is shamefully misrepresented. Most 
delightful of all, and surpassed by nothing 
in the Centennial Exhibition, is the ex- 
quisite collection displayed by D. Jouaust, 
the publisher of elegant illustrated and 
standard editions. The Netherland de- 
partment is large and is classified by sub- 
jects. It makes a symmetrical and re- 
markable display. The English depart- 
ment is miserably inadequate and far 
below what it ought to have os Brad- 
bury, Agnew & Co. do the best and 
thoroughly well, in a case designed by John 
Leighton and called ‘‘Mr. Punch’s book- 
case.” Cassell, Petter & Galpin are also 
well represented. Of other nations the 
most commendable shows are those of 
Portugal and Chili. 





....Bible Lands Illustrated is the title of a 
work written by Dr. Henry C. Fish, the well- 
known Baptist clergyman of Newark, and pub- 
lished by the American Publishing Company of 
Hartford. Its sub-title is ‘‘a pictorial hand- 
book of the antiquities and modern life of all 
the sacred countries.”’ Dr. Fish has aimed to 
make a “ working book, rather than a recondite 
treatise on biblical archeology or modern 
Syrian sociology.’ Existing works Dr. Fish 
has found, also, either so large as to be over- 
costly or so small as to have little practical 
utility. This volume, accordingly, comprises 
within a moderate compass accounts of the 
localities, the peoples, and the habits of all the 
lands mentioned in the Scriptures. These are 
accompanied by very numerous illustrations 
and maps and by various convenient tables 
and indexes. Thus we have a useful work for 
popular consultation or Sunday reading. The 
most obvious fault is the shabby execution of 
some of the wood-cuts. 


.... Gentlefolks and Others (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) is a collection of miscellaneous essays by 
Julia Duhring. The essays have too many para- 
graphs and exclamation points; but, for the 
most part, they are innocent and amiable 
enough, with an occasional bright thought. Of 
Miss Duhring it may be said, as an enthusiastic 
German once remarked of an American lady 
with whom he liked to talk: “Sometimes she 
have idee!’? One of the essays, however, 
although written in the most innocent and 
honest fashion, is very objectionable. Its 
theme is ‘‘ Passionate Women,” and in it the 
author handles gunpowder and dynamite as un- 
suspectingly as though they were brown bread 
aud maple sugar. Most women(and some men) 
at times seem totally unable to appreciate the 
force of language. 


.... Volume CXXIX of Littell’s Living Age ¢on- 
tains the numbers for April, May, and Juneand 
is as rich and readable as ever. Its more noticé- 
able articles are ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,’”’ from the Edinburgh; “ Christian 
Populations in Turkey,” from the Londén Quar- 
terly; “Servia,’’? from the British Quarterly ; 
“The Political Changes of Thirty Years,”’ from 
the Contemporary ; ‘‘ Norman Macleod,’’ from 
Fraser; and “George Ticknor,’? from The 
Atheneum, 


.«.eThe July number of The Penn Monthly 
is an excellent ons. Specially good are “ An 
Imaginary Conversation between John Adams 
and Jonathan Sewall,” by Eben C. Scott; and 
a biographical article on Prof. George Allen, 
Greek scholar and chess-player, by the editor; 
Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson. 


.-..The July number of The Art Journal (D. 
Appleton & Co.) is rather more sumptuous than 
ever. The American text and pictures are quite 
up to the English and the publication is exert 
ing a marked influence on our art. The series 
of illustrated papers on the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion is of special value. 


...-Taintor Brothers & Co., of this city, issue 
guide-books to the City of New York and to 
Saratoga. They are of convenient form, are 
plentifully illustrated, and contain much infor- 
mation; but they would inspire more confi- 
dence were they written in a style of less uni- 
form laudation. 


...-Life’s Promise to Pay is a novel (a first one; 
we take it), by Clara L. Conway. It is written 
in a gorgeous and roniantic style, and shows 
how a jealous woman schemed and failed, 
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Everything comes out right at last. The book 
has no particular interest or promise. 


....d. B, Lippincott & Co. issue a new and 
revised edition of Hobb’s Architecture, by 
Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, written on too ambitious 
a plan, but containing many serviceable de- 
signs for cottages, country houses, churches, 
ete. Fully illustrated. 


....J. B. Ford & Co. issue The Forest and 
Stream Hanti-book for Riflemen, by Major George 
C. Starr, secretary of the American Rifle Asso- 
ciation. Notwithstanding its small cost and 
compact size, it is a complete and useful man- 
ual of the subject. 


....The seventeenth volume of Lippincott’s 
Magazine (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), embracing 
the numbers forthe first half of 1876, contains 
that periodical’s wsual choice variety of enter- 
taining miscellany, finely printed and fully 
illustrated. . 


. Against Fate (W. B. Keen, Cooke & Co.), 
by Mrs. M. L. Rayne, is the gloomy and melo- 
dramatically-told record of the life of an un- 
fortunate girl. Such books do little good and 
some harm. 

....4 Century of Gossip ; or, the Real and the 
Seeming (W.B. Keen, Cooke & Co.), by Wil- 
lard G. Nash, is a brightly-drawn but not very 
aceurate picture of some phases of New En- 
gland life. 


.. Stories of Hospital and Camp (Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger), by Mrs. C. E. McKay, 
is a collection of reminiscences, of no great 
value, of charitable hospital work during the 
war. 

.. Was it an Inheritance? or, Nannie Grant 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger), by Mrs. H. 
N. K. Goff, is a temperance tale, in intemper- 
ate English. Its moral is above its merits. 


..- Songs of Delight for the Sunday-school (A. 
8S. Barnes & Co.), by Z. M. Parvin, is for the 
most part a collection of indifferent hymns, 
set to their original music. 





NOTES. 
Rajon is engraving a portrait of Carlyle. 


George Eliot will make $80,000 out of ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda.” 


Horne Tocke’s life isto be written by Mr. 
Paul Ryan. 


Swinburne and Prof. Nichol have been walk- 
ing through Brittany. 


Constantinople has seventy-two periodicals, 
one of which is English. 


Julian Hawthorne now talks of writing a se- 
ries of ‘‘ English Studies.”’ 


The Sultan of Zanzibar is going to publish 
the diary of his journey to Europe. 


A new poem by Swinburne will be published 
in The Atheneum shortly. That poet is never 
idle. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has “A Last Word on 
the Burials Bill” in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
July. 


A Paris paper announces the publication of a 
review of Renan’s “ Dialogues Philosophiques,”’ 
by fhe late George Sand. 


Mr. Gladstone has consented to write an essay 
on Lord Macaulay for the next number of The 
Quarterly Review. It will be well worth read- 
ing. 


Mr. G. P. Lathrop will be pleased to learn that 
The Atheneum thinks Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
*“too much of an egoist and egotist to bea 
critic.”’ 


“Chips from the Log of an Old Salt,” by 
Robert Mindry, late gunner in the Royal Navy, 
is a forthcoming English book, with a singular- 
ly happy title. 


The Volney prize of the French Institute has 
this year been given to Prof. R. C. Childers, of 
University College, London, for his dictionary 
of the Pali language. 


The Rev. Provost Cazenove has retired from 
the editorship of The Church Quarterly, of Lon- 
don, but will continue to contribute. The new 
editor is Canon Ashwell, of Chichester. 


The English magazine, Belgravia, for July, 
contains a new poem by Swinburne, and the 
first part of a new story, entitled ‘From Dreams 
to Waking,”’ by Mrs. Eliza Lynn Linton. 


A volume containing the biography and auto- 
biography of Elizabeth Evans, the reputed 
original of Dinah Morris, in “‘ Adam Bede,”’ has 
just been published by the Moxons, in London. 


Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s lectures on the Cen- 
tennial, delivered in Berlin, Dresden, Florence, 
and Paris, are to be published in a volume in 
London and Boston. In the latter place, we 
suppose, by James R. Osgood & Co. 


The Langham Magazine (of London), Rev. 
Charles Voysey’s organ, has died, its life end- 
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ing with the June number. Unbelief is not 
popular in London, notwithstanding the uproar 
made by half a dozen prominent “ thinkers.”’ 


Col. Higginson, Rev. C. T. Brooks, Col. 
George E. Waring, Jr., and Miss Sarah C. Wool- 
sey (‘‘ Susan Coolidge ’’) live in Newport, and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, “Prof. Alexander 
Agassiz, W. T. Richards, and John Lafarge 
summer there. 


Messrs. Leggat Brothers, whose crowded 
book-hive, on Beekman Street, is one of the 
best-known of New York literary haunts, have 
just published two catalogues, which are larger 
and fuller than usual and are enriched by many 
remainders from the Osgood sale. 


In 1875 there were published in Japan two 
new daily, four weekly, and one monthly peri- 
odical; one nevel; one dictionary; one geog- 
raphy, grammar, and history combined ; and a 
number of official statements—the latter bound 
in blue, after the fashion of similar works in 
Europe. 

A certain publisher in this city, they say, 
hires his wife toread manuscripts of juvenile 
books offered him to his little daughter, and 
if the child enjoys the story he accepts it. He 
argues that she has the average child intelli- 
gence, and that if the book failed to please her 
it would not please other children. 


Mr. Alfred Webb is preparing a “‘ Compendi- 
um of Irish Biography,’ intended to comprise 
about 1,000 lives. The work (containing notices 
only of deceased persons) comprises distin- 
guished Irishmen and Irishwomen, persons 
who have taken a leading part in Irish affairs, 
so far as their lives relate to Ireland, andwriters 
upon Ireland. 


William Black, the novelist, who is coming to 
this country before long, will be accompanied 
on his visit by his wife. Those who have liked 
the character of Sheila in the ‘“‘ Princess of 
Thule”’ will be interested to know that Mrs. 
Black is the original from whom this pen-por- 
trait was drawn. And Sheila is Mr. Black’s 
best creation. 


Sheldon & Company announce for early 
publication a complete Life of the Late Gen- 
eral Geo. A. Custer, embracing his Indian 
and Army Campaigns. The book will also in- 
clude General Custer’s War Memoirs, as writ- 
ten by himself and published in The Galary. 
The publishers of The Galary received from 
General Custer the last of these articles after 
his death, it having been written and sent 
while. on the march in his last campaign. 


The American Antiquarian Society lately 
reproduced the “ History of Printing in Amer- 
ica,’ by old Isaiah Thomas, the celebrated 
Worcester printer of the eighteenth century. 
Whereupon The Saturday Review gravely re- 
marks: ‘‘ Dr. Thomas’s account of their prog- 
ress is confined principally to the last cen- 
tury and is meager and uninteresting ; but the 
appendices here and there contain some curious 
documents and interesting information.”’ 


Queen Victoria, on the recommendation of 
the premier, has granted civil-list pensions of 
£50 a year to the widow of Michael Banim, the 
Irish author; £75 per annum to Mrs. Emlyn 
Jones, as an acknowledgment of the services 
rendered to Welsh literature by her husband, 
the late Rev. D. Emlyn Jones ; £100 per annum 
to Rev. John George Wood, the author of 
numerous works on natural history; and £100 
to Dr. J. W. Rumsey, F.R.S., the writer on san- 
itary subjects. 


Says the Rev. John Sharp, of Henley Vicarage, 
Wakefield, England, in a letter to The Church 
Times: ‘*Many of the friends of the late Dr. 
Dykes have expressed a wish that a memoir of 
one so much and so widely beloved should be 
published ; and it is believed that there must be 
in existence many letters of his containing spir- 
itual counsel and instruction which would be 
very valuable in the preparation of such a work. 
If any persons who possess such letters will 
kindly commit them foratime to my care, I 
will be responsible for their safe return to their 
respective owners.”’ 


Hurd & Houghton announce for immediate 
publication a new and revised edition of Dr. 
Morrill Wyman’s work on Autumnal Catarrh 
(hay fever); a humorous story illustrating the 
“Wrongs and Rights of a Traveler,” designed 
to amuse and interest the public and the legal 
profession tgo ; and a cheap edition of Broom’s 
‘Philosophy of the Law,’’ lately issued in En- 
gland. Thesame house announces a red-line 
edition of the Poetical Works of Alice and 
Phebe Cary, both in one volume, which will 
include Mrs. Ames’s memorial of the sisters 
and be adapted for a holiday book. 


The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican praises in advance Mr. W. T. Har- 
ris’s forthcoming ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 
He says: ‘‘The size of books gives but an im- 
perfect measure of their value. Prof. Harris, 
of St. Louis, has not written any books at all, 
unless you call his school reports by that 





name; but there is a ‘History of Philosophy’ 
in outline by him, making fifty pages of the 
July number of his Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, which is worth more to the student than 


much more, for example, than Lewes’s bio- 
graphical history of philosophy. 


* A reviewerin The Academy says of Walt Whit- 
man’s “‘ Two Rivulets’’: ‘‘The ethical purpose 
of the book—and it is needless to say that it 
has one—manifestly is to exemplify in a very 
tragical passage of real life the possibility of 
carrying out that principle of sane and self- 
sacrificing love of comrades for one another 
which Whitman has so often celebrated in his 
most elevated and mystical utterances. It is the 
old story of Achilles and Patroclus transferred 
from windy Troy to the banks of the Potomac, 
It is conceivable that, when all Whitman’s 
theories about verse and democracy and re- 
ligion have been rejected or have become effete, 
this one influence may be still at work, a perma- 
nent bequest of widened emotions to all future 
generations.” 


Charley Ross’s father is about to bring out a 
subscription book, copiously illustrated, etc., 
about bis son. We question the good taste, to 
put it mildly, of such a proceeding. But we 
give him the benefit of the reasons why he puts 
forth the work: “‘1, That it is due: to the pub- 
lic. 2. That the narrative may give a new 
impluse and a new direction to search for the 
lost child. 3. That Charley Ross may per- 
chance, even years hence, read the book, and 
through the illustrations of once familiar 
scenes or by some accidental word or sentence 
may be led to his home. 4. That the profit 
arising from the sale of the book will furnish 
means for prosecuting the search, which must 
not cease till the child be found, alive or dead.”’ 
John E. Potter & Co. will publish the book. 


The following vast list of Harriet Martineau’s 
writings was drawn up by herself, ‘‘ tothe best 
of her recollection,” says The London Daily 
News, in the course of its voluminous obituary 
notice: ‘My Servant Rachel,’ 1827, 1 vol.; 
“Christmas Day,’ and ‘The Friends’? (con- 
tinuation), 2 vols.: ‘‘Principle and Practice,” 
and ‘Sequel,’’ 1827, 2 vols.; ‘ Devotional Ex- 
ercises,"’ 1 vol.; ‘‘Addresses, Prayers, and 
Hymns,”’ 1 vol.; Prize Essays (on Catholicism, 
Judaism, and Mohammedanism), 1830, 3 vols.; 
“The Children who Lived by the Jordan” (a 
Sunday-school tale), 1836, 1 vol.; ‘“‘ Five Years 
of Youth,’’ 1830, 1 vol.: Seven Tracts for Houl- 
ston, 1830, 7 vols.; ‘‘ Traditions of Palestine,” 
1830, 1 vol.; ‘‘Tilustrations of Political Econ 
omy,” 1832, 25 vols.: ‘‘ Illustrations of Political 
Taxation,” 1834, 5 vols.: “Poor Laws and 
Paupers,’’ 1833, 4 vols.; ‘The Playfellow,”’ 
1841, 4 vols.; ‘‘ Letter to the Deaf,’’ 1834, 1 
vol.: ‘Society in America,’’ 1837, 3 vols.; 
‘Retrospect of Western Travel,’’ 1838, 3 vols.; 
“‘Deerbrook,’’ 1838, 3 vols.; ‘‘Guide to Serv- 
ice,’ 4 vols.; ‘‘ The Hour and the Man,’’ 1840, 
3 vols.; ‘* The Billow and the Rock,” 1846, 1 
vol.; ‘‘ Dawn Island’? (Anti-Corn Law League 
Bazaar), 1845, 1 vol.; ‘‘Sketches from Life,”’ 
1856, 1 vol.: ‘Forest and Game Law Tales,”’ 
1845, 3 vols.; ‘‘ Eastern Life, Present and 
Past, 1848, 3 vols.; “‘ Life in the Sick Room,” 
1843, 1 vol.; ‘‘ Household Education,’’ 1848, 1 
vol.; ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ (an American reprint of 
essays, reviews, etc.), 1836, 2 vols.: ‘* How to 
Observe Morals and Manners ”’ (one of aseries), 
1838, 1 vol.; ‘‘ Letters on Mesmerism,”’ 1844, 1 
vol.; “‘ History of the Thirty Years’ Peace ’’ and 
Introduction, 1849-50, 3 vols.; ‘‘England and 
Her Soldiers ” (written for F. Nightingale’s ob- 
jects), 1859, 1 vol.; ‘‘ Letters from Ireland,”’ for 
Daily News, 1852, 1 vol.; “ Positive Philosophy ” 
of Auguste Comte (translation and abridgment 
of lecture), 1853, 2 vols.; Guide to the English 
Lakes, 1855, 1 vol.; “British Rule in India,” 
1857, 1 vol.; ‘‘ Future Government of India,” 
1858, 1 vol.; ‘‘ Letters on Man’s Nature and De- 
velopment ’”’ (the greater part by Mr. Atkinson), 
1851, 1 vol.; “‘ Health, Husbandry, and Handi- 
craft,’? 1861, 1 vol.: ‘‘ Endowed Schools of Ire- 
land ’’ (pamphlet), 1859, 1 vol.; ‘ Biographical 
Sketches ”’ (from Daily News), 1869, 1 vol.; ‘‘ The 
Sister Brides ’’ (Poem in Miss Faithfull’s ‘“‘ Wel- 
come to Prince of Wales’’), 1863; ‘ Annual 
Papers for The Liberty Bell,’’ Boston ; Articles 
in Cornhill, 3; Articlesin Chambers’s Journal, 3 ; 
Articles in Macmillan, 2; Articles in Daily News, 
1,642; Articles in Edinburgh Review, 12; Articles 
in Westminster Review, many; Articles in Quar- 
terly Review, 1; Articles in Once a Week, 175; 
Articles in Anti-Slavery Standard, 96; Articles 
in Spectator,19; Four Letters of an English- 
woman, Daily News, 1870. But, after all, there 
is not one of them that will live. It doesn’t 
pay to write so much. One book to last a cen- 
tury would have been worth the whole. 
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Cloth, $1; 
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‘* Shows much research and thought.” “Ttisan 
inquiry into facts that is well worthy of attention.” 
“An important contribution of calmness and 
critical reserve to theological inquiry.” “The 
book is both scholarly and readable.” Well 
woith the perusal of controversialists.” 











*,* At all bookstores, or mailed on receipt of price, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Boston. 


The Midsummer Holiday 


SCRIBNER. 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL NUMBER 


of a popular magazine 


EVER ISSUED IN THE WORLD.” 


A $5 BOOK FOR ONLY 35 CTS 


The Midsummer Holiday Number of 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY (now ready) comprises 
one hundred and sixty pages, contributed by 
the most eminent writers. Among these are 
BRYANT, STODDARD, “‘ H. H.,’’ Sipney LANIER, 
J. G, HoLtanp, Bret Harte, E. E. Hare, 
Gro. E. WARING, JoHN Buturroveus, T. B. 
ALDRICH, CELIA THAXTER, TOURGUENEFF, the 





Russian novelist, Gam Hamiiton, Henry 
JAMES, JR., and others only less distin- 
guished. The illustrations are nearly 100 in 


number and are specially notable as specimens 
of the designer’s, engraver’s, and printer’s arts 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


AUGUST ATLANTIC. 


Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


MBS. KEMBLE 
continues her Reminiscences of the Stage. 
GEN. 0.0. HOWARD 
follows his account of Gettysburg with a graphic 
description of Chattanooga. 
HARRIET W. PRESTON 
contributes an essay on The Arthuriad and 
Tennyson’s use thereof. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
narrates his experience at Jerusalem. 


WILLIAM T, HARRIS 
discusses The Division of School Funds for 
Religious Purposes. 

EDWIN P. WHIPPLE 
writes entertainingly of Dickens and the Pick- 
wick Papers, and 

HENRY JAMES, JR., 
gives two more chapters of The American. 

An excellent short story,a second paper on the 
Centennial Exhibition, several poems, reviews of the 
best recent books, and a further account of the ad- 
mirable Society to Encourage Studies at Home com- 
plete the number. 


TERMS: 35 cents a number; $4 a year; with life 
size Portrait of Longfellow, $5. 


H.0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


“The Experiences of Little Jo,” 


a series _of life-like sketches in the history ofa little 
ge. by Helene J. Hicks, editor of the YOUNG FOLKS’ 

EWs, have Tis) the author a wide reputation, and 
Seepevesiy ced herat amen ong the favorite and 
successful writers for the 
sprightliness, and real fun t one * 
rarely been excelled. 

A new Series from her pen will soon be commenced 
in the YouNG FoLKs#% NEWS and continued weekly 
till concluded. Subscription $1.25 per year and a 
chromo given to every subscriber. 

‘«* Send three cents fora species, copy. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 
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Family. By ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., 


Read what the London Bookseller says: ‘* No work 
we are acquainted with conveys information respect- 
ing the different races inhabiting the world in a 
pleasanter or more instructive manner than this, 
and few works afford so much agreeable conversation 
a family circles.’ 


SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN VARIOUS 


COUNTRIES. Published under the sanction of [ 


the Cobden Club, Edited by J. W. Probyn and 
Checker. New edition. Revised and partly 
rewritten. l6mo, 418 pages. $1.75. 
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PACKER COLL EOIATS INSTITUTE, 


struction in Music, Painting, andthe Langu: , asin 
the regular course. Pupils from abroad will finda 
+= home in the family connected with the Insti- 
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Classics, and English. ae oversight of Ly iiorals 
and manners of Cadets. For Circulars apply to 
COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 
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IN DEGREE. 


BY PAUL HAYNE. 


Tuy life is full of motion, perfume, grace ; 
Mine, a low blossom in a shaded place, 
Whereto the zephyrs whisper, only they 





Through the long lapses of the lonesome day. - 


Thy lordly génius blooms for all to-see 

On the clear hights of calm supremacy ; 

My humbler dower they only find who pass 

With eyes that search for violets mid the grass. 
RR 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THERE is excitement at the Capital this 
week, spite of the boiling temperature. 
One would hardly expect any feeling after 
a fortnight of weather which. has sent the 
mercury to near 100° Fahrenheit; but Gen. 
Grant, though he has done many strange 
things, still has power left to astonish Con- 
gress and the country. After this week’s 
work, however, I doubt if he will be able 
to doso. Ex-Gov. Jewell is admitted on 
all hands to be the ablest Postmaster-General 
we have seen in many years, and yet he is 
dismissed without a word of explanation— 
summarily, as if he were a thief. No, not 
as if he were a thief, for Gen. Grant lingers 
long and affectionately over a peculator. 
Witness Babcock still in office. Whén I 
think of the removal of Jewell and Prattina 
day I confess that I lose all patience. Does 
the President wish to fling away the rem- 
nant of his good character? Is heintent upon 
the ruin of not only himself, but his party? 
The Democrats charge him with doing it 
all to save himself from detection and pun- 
ishment as an accomplice of the whisky 
ring; but that is nottrue. Itis true, how- 
ever, that he is completely under the con- 
trol of the worst men inside the Republican 
party; and probably some of them are 
mixed up in the operations of the whisky 
ring. At last the ‘‘ring” has avenged it- 
self upon nearly all who were prominently 
engaged in the prosecution of the robbers 
of the revenue. Boss Shepherd and Bab- 
cock have their way, at last. Bristow is 
gone, Bluford Wilson and Yaryan speed- 
ily followed him, and then the stalwart and 
sturdily honest Pratt leaves; and Jewell, 
who has done so well that he has not an 
enemy except among the fraudulent mail- 
contractors, is kicked out of the Cabinet 
without a day’s notice! But Cameron and 
Tyner and Babcock remain. The times, in- 
deed, are curious,and if the Republicans 
can elect their ticket in the face of such 
terrible weights it will show that the coun- 
try is able to look over and beyond this 
wretched Administration. 

Governor Hayes’s letter of acceptance is 
the only light shed upon the situation. 
That he is clear-headed and a genuine re- 
former 4s true; but people ask, anxiously: 
‘‘Is he strong enough to shake off the 
clique which has ruined General Grant? 
Will he take his own course against Conk- 
ling, Cameron, Logan, Spencer, ‘‘ Boss” 
Shepherd, and their friends?” I believe he 
will. I know that he has.no liking for one 
of them; no, not even for General Grant, as 
he has exhibited himself recently. For 
General Grant the soldier and saviour of 
his country he has the highest respect and 
regard; but for General Grant the friend 
of ‘‘ rings” and their agents he has none, 

The feeling here among Republicans is 
intense. At first the discouragement is 
great; but that will wear off. It is prepos- 
terous to vote for Tilden because Gen. 
Grant has been conducting himself badly. 
What ‘‘reform” is possible under Tilden? 
Only that 80,000 Republicans will be turned 
out of office, and 80,000 Democrats put in 
their places; and of the number 40,000, at 
least, will be old rebels and Negro-haters. 
Gov. Tilden could do nothing against such 
a@ Swarm of ravenous placemen. In less 
than.a.year they would steal more in a 
month than has been stolen in any year 
under Gen. Grant. I do not believe it is 
in the power of Gen. Grant and of his bad 
advisers to defeat Gov., Hayes; but they 
are doing what they can to ‘that end— 
whether consciously or not I do not know. 
The discreet and honest Republicans in 
Congress and the Cabinet will remain, todo 
what they can for the salvation of the 
party and, through ‘it, of* the country, 
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And so long as Fish and Morrill and Taft 
remain in the Cabinet and Edmunds and 
Dawes and Hoar and Seelye and many 
others like them remain in Congress there 
is hope. It is out of the power of one 
man, even if he be in the presidential chair, 
to greatly harm the country or ruin a party. 

Congress is gradually working out of the 
unpleasant ‘‘ deadlock,” the Senate con- 
cluding to give way in regard to salaries on 
the essential points of difference, but refus- 
ing to do so in regard to foreign and inde- 
pendent legislation. It is as well, perhaps, 
to relegate the question to the country. 
Does it desire a blind and indiscriminate 
reduction of salaries? Even then it will 
not certainly obtain it by voting for the 
Democratic ticket; for when the election is 
‘well over these ferocious economists will 
relapse into their old easy ways. And, if 
they are to come to power, they will want all 
the offices possible, with the salaries as 
large as they ever were. I suspect that we 
are at the highest fever point in regard to 
‘‘retrenchment and economy ” at this mo- 
ment, and that when the elections are past, 
no matter who is successful, very little more 
will besaid on that head. But if Gov. Hayes 
becomes President I look with confidence 
for a decided improvement of the civil 
service over that of the present time. Of 
course, no President can make laws; but he 
can insist upon good character in his sub- 
ordinates, and Gov. Hayes will do that. 
Nor will he allow men like Shepherd and 
Spencer and Babcock to shape his course. 
If I did not feel sure of this, I could be 
easily reconciled to his defeat. 

Those who have followed the trial of Mr. 
Belknap will see that there is no chance for 
his escape. He is not only guilty, but very 
guilty. It is not a case for one particle of 
sympathy. A man who, at the head of the 
War Department, took his share of the plun- 
der robbed of the poor soldiers—and this, 
too, after complaint had been made of the 
extortion practiced—is not entitled to any 
consideration whatever, and he will deserve 
his fate, however terrible it may be. 

c DW S. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15th, 1876. 


Hew Hork and Vicinity. 


Wao. Coventry H. WADDELL writes to a 
morning journal making a timely suggestion or 
two apropos of the restoration of the Battery. 
He says: ‘‘ When the Central Park was estab- 
lished, the music to draw the people thither 
was at first supplied by the Sixth and Eighth 
Avenue horse-railroad companies, because that 
was the way to fill their cars with passengers of 
an evening. By and by the people had their 
own music, and the city paid for the bands. 
Now let all the horse-railroad companies, and 
the Gilbert Railroad when built, combine to pre- 
vent the rebuilding of Castle Garden emigrant 
walls; provide bands of music on the beautiful 
parade of the Battery ; on evenings cause illu- 
minated regatta boat-races to be run; give 
prizes to the competitors therein; and greater 
crowds would resort to the Battery,to enjoy the 
delightful breezes from the bay of an evening, 
than now resort to the Central Park. These 
cars now run full up-town and empty down- 
town. Then they would be full both ways.” 
This is not a bad suggestion and we hope the 
car companies will profit by it. 


...-There, are two hundred and fifty sick 
children now in the Sanitarium at Sea View, on 
the Long Branch Railroad. They have been 
gathered from tenement-houses by district vis- 
itors and the dispensary physicians. Most of 
them are sent there for a week, and it is won- 
derful to see the improvement made by gener- 
ous diet, fresh air, sea-bathing, and the abund- 
ant opportunity for rest and recreation. The 
good work is under the charge of the ladies of 
the West Side Relief Association. Just now 
they are specially desirous of enlarging their 
accommodations, By their present plans they 
will be able to accommodate 400 children next 
week, and they are anxious (having the room) 
to extend it until their colonies number,000, 
The expense of the present establishment is 
about $100 a day—a small amount in compari- 
son with the good results achieved, Contribu- 
tions for the Sanitaritm may be sent to Henry 
King, chairman, 408 West Twenty-ninth street, 


| ,...More than 9,000 men have applied to the 
employment branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in the Bowery during the last 
three years, and of this number 3,520 men have 
found employment. This is a good record of 
well-doing. There is no better way of helping 
the poor than to find them means of earning 
their own living. The parties in charge of this 
branch -of the Y. M. C. A. have considerable 








difficulty to contend with in deciding as to the 
merits of the applicants, many of whom are 
shiftless and lazy good-for-nothings, who want 
to be helped on account of their supposed 
piety, rather than because of their ability to do 
anything in particular. Some of the men who 
have been placed in good situations have been 
found to be very worthy persons, who had been 
the victims of misfortune in other places. To 
help such men along is a beneficent work, 
worthy of the highest commendation. 


....Notwithstanding the intense heat, Dr, 
Tyng’s tent on thirty-fourth street continues 
to attract considerable audiences, who come 
to enjoy the evangelical preaching and the 
congregational singing. The same diffi- 
culty exists, however, as at the first opening 
of the tent—that nearly all who attend its 
services are regular churchgoers. Of course, 
it is possible to do even these excellent people 
some good; but it would be a good thing if 
some ingenious Christian could contrive a plan 
by which the people who: hardly ever go to 
church could be attracted to this tent. Mr. 
Rainsford, the new preacher from England, 
proves to be an exeeedingly acceptable preacher. 
He is eloquent, lively, and full of illustrations, 
This week young men will be stationed by twos 
on the street-corners to distribute tracts and 
Gospel-tent invitations. A large number of 
volunteers are ready to do the work. 


.... Never more than last week has the need 
of rapid transit been more emphatically shown 
in our city. The heat was intense, everybody 
was obliged to ride, the street-cars were over- 
crowded, the trips were made longer by the 
necessity of frequent stoppages for passengers, 
the tracks were frequently obstructed by horses 
that had fallen from sun-stroke, and the horsés 
of the street-car companies were worked hard- 
est when they should have been worked least. 
The whole thing was a comment on our slavery 
to incorporated monopolies. We need an ele- 
vated railway all around the city. It is a want 
in which ninety of our citizens out of one hun- 
dred participate ; and yet, because a company 
of men who are animated by a greed for big 
dividends can with their money control the 
legislature, we must stifle in horse-cars through 
long trips or go on foot. Is there no remedy ? 


....The Gospel Tent near Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, was well filled last Sunday. About one 
thousand persons were present when the exerci- 
sesopened. Mr. Adams, the president of the B.Y. 
M. C. A., opened the meeting with a history of 
the movement which had resulted in the erec- 
tion of the tent. After a dedicatory prayer the 
Rey. Theodore L. Cuyler addressed the meet- 
ing, congratulating the people of this Christian 
country upon gaining a victory over those who 
wished to destroy the Christian Sabbath by 
opening the Centennial Exhibition on Sunday. 
‘““We welcome the Old World’s institutions,” 
said he; ‘“‘but we do not want a Continental 
Sabbath.’’ The Rev. Mr. Crowther also ad- 
dressed the meeting. The meetings will be 
continued every Sunday afternoon. 


....An exchange says : 

“That was a sadstory of destitution and mis- 

ery which was told in Greenwood Cemetery on 
Friday. A poor mother, Mary Beuhl, and her four 
little children were found resting by a grave, 
nearly dead of starvation. When the poor 
mother was asked what she and her children 
were doing there, she replied that they had no 
home, had no food, had no friends, and knew 
not where to look for assistance. So she 
brought her children to their father’s grave, there 
to wait until death gave them all relief from 
hunger and homelessness and misery.’ 
This suffering family have been cared for, no 
doubt ; but there are scores more of families in 
the city that go hungry every day. Thisisa 
pitiful time for the poor. 


....The Mercantile Library Association of 
this city is ina very prosperous condition, as 
shown by its recently-issued report. It spent 
$11,326.44 last year for books and periodicals, 
and has not run in debt, its income exceeding its 
expenditures though only about $3, The total 
number of volumes now in the Library is 163,459, 
an increase during the year of 8,339; and the 
total number of volumes circulated 190,829, the 
average daily circulation being about 625 vol- 
umes. The Association has concluded to make 
a new catalogue, to meet the pressing need 
that exists for one. It will be arranged in one 
alphabet of author, subject, and title. 


....Much complaint is made, and very rea- 
sonably, too, of the emptying of the garbage- 
scows too near the city, Their contents wash 
ashore and make it dangerous to live near the 
water. Our whole system of removing garbage 
is radically wrong—positively wicked. It stays 
too long on our sidewalks in improper recep- 
tacles, is carted off in uncovered carts, is thrown 
into a tide that brings it back to us, and is 
wasted to all-wseful purposes. It ought to be 
returned to the land from whence it comes, 
and we commend to the authorities the system 
adopted in Paris, by which all garbage is 
promptly remoyed and fully utilized. 


...-There is something frightful in the rec- 
ords of the intense heat, The death-rate of the 
city bas been greatly increased by it. Last 





week the number of deaths reached 1,298, 


against 858 of the week before and 948 of: the 
corresponding week of 1875. The increase of 
mortality was mostly among infants. Of the 
whole number of deaths last week 862 were of 
children under five years, an increase of 321 
over the week before. Of the 862 deaths, 649 
were of infants under one year, an increase 
over the previous week of 264. The people of 
New York will have more causes than one to 
remember the Centennial summer. 


--.-An orderly open-air congregation gath- 
ered last Sunday afternoon on Pier 35. The 
services were conducted by several young men 
from the Laight-street Baptist church. Six 
young girls led the singing. The exercises 
were of an earnest nature; but the theology of 
some of the speakers was rather hazy. One 
of them said, among other wild and startling 
statements: ‘‘ There may be pickpockets here ; 
there may be rumsellers ; there may be some 
of the Devil’s castaways, whom Satan himself 
drops as he would a hot potato. Jesus Christ 
will pick you up.” 


.... It would have been a goodly sight with a 
lesson behind it if the good rector of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin could have seen the dis- 
appointed parties turn away from his closed 
church-doors last Sunday. But, if Father Brown 
can’t have assistance enough, he must have rest. 
It would be very disastrous to the interests of 
his cause if he should break down just now. 
The services at this church are as good a de_ 
fense of the extreme Anglican ritual as it could 
possibly have, and the parish work is not be- 
hind the ritual of the church. 


.... The members of the Army and Navy Club 
propose to commemorate the death of General 
Custer, Colonel Keogh, and their officers and 
men by a permanent testimonial, which will 
either be a memorial window or a mural tablet, 
to be placed in the military chapel at West 
Point, or a granite monument to be ere¢eted in 
West Point Cemetery, in which General Scott, 
General Robert Anderson, and other heroes are 
buried. General Lloyd Aspinwall, the presi- 
dent of the Club, is to appoint a committee to 
procure the memorial, 


....The ladies who live in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia have started a charity, which 
might be imitated with good results in our 
neighborhood. These ladies agree to receive, 
each at her own house, during the summer, 
one or more poor children, ora mother anda 
child, for a week or a fortnight. The fare 
and accommodation promised are to be plain 
and comfortable. The only luxury offered is 
the chance of fresh air, pure water, green 
fields, and that rest which one can only find in 
the country. 

...- Newark has been thrown into a great ex- 
citement by the dreadful murders that took 
place there last Thursday. Three ruffians 
killed two men outright and wounded a num- 
ber more. The murderers were finally set 
upon by the crowd, who chased them to the 
river and into the water, where they were 
drowned. The murderers had long been known 
as men of bad character, and culminated their 
wicked lives ina way that seemed to surprise 
nobody who had known them. 


...-A remarkable instance of precocity in 
crime is the arrest of a band of boy highway 
men, the oldest of which had reached sixteen 
years, while the youngest was hardly nine. 
Their plan of operation was to fall upon other 
boys who were going on errands with money 
or were returning home with their week’s 
wages, and, while two boys held and gagged the 
victim, a third robbed him. 


....The annual visitation to the New York 
Catholic Protectory in Westchester is now 
going on. It is no more than a gigantic pic-nic 
held in the Protectory Grounds, and resulting 
in considerable profit to the institution, from the 
sale of refreshments, and considerable fun to 
those who go there to consume them. 


. .. The Hanson-place Baptist church, Brook- 
lyn, will be kept open during the summer, and 
some of the ablest preachers in the country will 
officiate—among them Rey. Drs. Potter, of 
Springfield, Mass.; Stone, of Tarrytown; Tay- 
lor, of Providence ; and Hensen, of Philadelphia. 

....The Christians of Yonkers are much dis- 
turbed by the steamboat excursions, which land 
rowdy passengers on their shores on Sunday, 
and are making efforts to have the excursion- 
boat business so regulated as to allow them 
their accustomed day of rest and quiet, 


....A thoughtful and confident inhabitant of 


Jersey City has taken the Fourth of July decor- . 


ations from his house and sealed them up in a 
packet, which is to be opened by his descend- 
ants, in order that the same decorations may be 
used by them in 1976. 


....People who walk up and down Broadway 
ask by what right the Long Branch Express 
Company obstructs the sidewalks in front of 
its offices. Sometimes there are thirty or 
forty trunks there, and it is difficult for pedes- 
trians to get along, 
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land street, Brooklyn, has enlarged its accom- 
modations by adding a new wing to its build- 
ing. The addition will contain, among other 
things, a children’s ward, with fourteen beds. 


....There was a largely-attended Republican 
ratification meeting in the Cooper Institute on 
Wednesday evening, July 12th, and people 
cheered the speakers as enthusiastically as if 
the thermometer had not stood at 100°. 


...»New York gave the “beaming and lov- 
able’? Dom Pedro a royal send off, Gilmore’s 
band playing all the national airs, the ships of 
war manning their yards, and the jolly tars 
cheering as only tars can cheer. 


...-[t seems that the vase recently presented 
to the venerable William Cullen Bryant was 
more the gift of the Tiffanys than of his liter- 
ary admirers. The vase cost $11,000, of which 
the Tiffanys gave $6,000 


..»-The managers of the House of Rest for 
Consumptives have decided to establish a 
Southern home for patients, where those who 
are able to be moved may be taken and bene- 
fited by a mild climate. 


.. The one topic that overtopped all others 
last week was the weather. The mercury 
climbed to a frightful hight and sunstrokes 
were chronicled by the hundred. 


.. The French workingmen, who arrived on 
Thursday of last week and were entertained at 
a banquet on the same evening, left on Friday 
for Philadelphia. 


.-The Sisters of Charity of the Order of 
St. Vincent de Paul are laboring in forty char- 
itable institutions situated in New York City 
and its vicinity. 


..Baby-carriages are now placed at inter- 
vals through the Park, for the accommodation 
of mothers, who can hire them at a small price 
per hour. 


-.-The temperance men of Brooklyn are 
working hard to have a pronounced temper- 
ance man made the next president of the Police 
Board, 

.. Surrogate Colvin, of New York, has dis- 
missed the suit of James Bailey and others to 
set aside the will of the late A. T. Stewart. 


..- The Hell Gate excavation is finished and 
the great explosion will probably take place 
about September Ist. 


.-Three companies are about to leave Fort 
Hamilton torecruit Gen. Terry’s forces on the 
Plains. 

-- Brooklyn has, from lack of funds to pay 
them, discharged half of her street laborers. 


.. Swarms of potato bugs have invaded the 
street-cars and houses in the city. 


Pert \ reduction of hotel rates is proposed in 
New York. 





TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT= 
ers, Bricklayers. persons of sedentary babits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all persons 

whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections. 
ruptures, sprains, beninee, or reat soreness in an 
part of the body, you will fin yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved b: using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster v4 a =. 
bination of the purest India rabeer and other gum 
with Le ei powcrful external sti —— and the 








quickes' in-reliever ever invented. It is superior 
& Ce Plaster is i Be ‘in. fumes BP hg 
‘apcine ris 25cents. For sale rugs 
SEABURY & JOHNS BON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemiats, N. ¥, 
We Can’t Talk 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every 
laugh exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of 
them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, 
which is sure to keep them white and spotless. No 
tartar can encrust them, no canker affect the enamel, 
no species of decay infest the dental bone, if SOZO- 
DONT is regularly used. It is a botanical prepara- 
tion, and its beneficial effects on the teeth and gums 
are marvelous, as it removes all discolorations and 
renders the gums hard and rosy. 





Cold in the head tickling in the throat, sore 
throat are readily cured by using Renne’s Pain-Kill- 
ing Magic Oil. This is a clean, safe, and reliable 
remedy and may be found in our drug stores. “It 
works like a charm.’ 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 


The Highest Medical py = declare that 
the Carbonates of Sod: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


PELOUBET, PELTON & 6O., 


WAREROOMS 841 and 843 


These Organs are Superior in 
SIGN and FINISH OF CASE, and in GENERAL WOR 
Sold throughout America and Eur 


PELOUBET, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD ORGAN. 





UALITY, youn and VARIETY OF TONE, in BEAUTY OF DE- 


Call and examine, or send for Illustrated Price-List to the Manufacturers, 
} PELTON & CO., 
841 and 843 BROADWAY, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MANSHIP, both external and internal, 


NEW YORK. 





STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14TH Sr.. N. Y 
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(Established 18 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
A@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED IN N. Y. ONLY, A 
No. 5 East Mth — near to tinave. next to Delmonico’ 3. 


co 
A SUMMER TERM tp all beg ly ee of Vocal 4 
trumental Music, y an mposition, In- 

po ah Blocution, Dramatic Action, Modern 


* 


and Painting. 
ary Se G CLASS for Teachers now established. 
f THREE Pupils $10 


i CLASSES q 
Terms Two -_— = 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 “ = 
The spleveetcd Arion t Pianos are used in this school. 
Subscription n daily, from 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Brao OKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State, 


—— ee 
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The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
oe of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal, 

We récouaeta them And being in ouery respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—0Ol er Ditson & C 

Are } pestoction of musical ak Va —Provi- 


t@” Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass 





Castor Oil, most safe, useful, and best-known pur- 
Me be = token agreeably, and easily ~ & Dundas 


° , NO s! 
pleasant that =— ask for more. No family with- 
your 


out them. Sold . Ask for our book, 
or send for it to 3 Wooster Street, New York. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


AN ORGAN FOR SALE, 


A Parlor Organ of best City make, diréct from 
he manufacturer, at less than trade rates, for 
cash or on installments. 


Address 


Ferdinand Imhorst, 








A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one ot 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787, New York 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 








521 WEST 24th STREET. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are xcelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 


ROOMS: 

N . ARO, 299,804 96. and West 57th 
Street, and § wee, S62. A ae 
and $70 Tenth , BL] New City. 


‘Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list, Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for 
ae” pon bomen satisfaction ae eae our Special 


Co SE Avene Now Work. 
HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 
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OPIUM EATERS 


Y CURED 
an original process, combined with the Home- 
ic System of Medication, at 


DR. woorwe HOME, 


& Circulars and further particulars address 
GEO. F. FOOTE. M. D. 


ERMANENTLY AND PAINLESSLY 





WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


delmont and. Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 

muated on the borders of Fairmount Pork, Nag Fae 
bi coke from the Centennial Buildings, h 

rks and 8, and one Of the coolest 4 4 in the 

y. from al] the depots pass the door to the 
ntennial Grounds every minute. 

‘erms,—Four liars per day. Special rates for 
f}mulles and permanent gues ite 


'HIPPS, 
i Late Bloodgood’s Hotei, Philadelphia ; 


W.T CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, 
Managers, 


Cress ret am | Se 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 

| UNION SQUARE, 

‘GORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.D. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 





a ea 
ONT. HOTEL, 621,623, and 625 Washington 
St., Boston, opposite Globe Fare In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 
— steam, and all improvements. Rooms $1 
r day upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 
ning-Rooms, if preferred, at moderate rates. A 
jet and comfo Je home and first-class accommo- 
Stions. at prices oes to the times. are the specia 
advantages fforded at “ BELMO 
j HARDY & CO.. Proprietors. 


2.2 








TRAVEL. 


| FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 

TUESDAY. 

' Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
vdbakendiedetintanetiet July 18th, at 3 P.M. 

. July th, at 9 A.M, 
- August 8th, at 3:30 P.M. 
WYOMING. .......c0ccesscees | August 22d, at 3:30 P.M. 








RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 

Bteerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$90, currency, according to stateroom. 

Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 

Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 

General Offices, No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & CUION 





NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
L . - 
- BOUND BROOK oy ht 
er an eig 
of New York—Central eons of New Jersey, foot 
A teniledelo a se rth Pennsylvania Railroad, 
um. — and Berks ve 





CENTENNIAL.—Pennsylvania Mili 
Academy, Chester, Penn. These spacious buildin | 
occupying an elevated siteand commanding.an ex- 
tensive view of the Lay mee River anda meee od 
country, will be opeped 4p during the summer v 4 
commencing vues e 0 ee seta ry) 
visitors to the E seetehane | and as a pleasant resort 
during the heated’ t term. Hourly trains direct to 
Centennial Buildings—forty minutes’ ride. Circulars 


C ng MOND AL J UNE 19th, 1876, trains 
thers Pitlad Yorkat 6s 6:45, 15 be “ 5), fo. m0. 500, MM. 
_Buliman in Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
= ds Passengers and, Ficlebt ns as low as by other 
: —, | —— TAL PASS ENGHERS delivered at 





on application. HYATT & CARTER, Managers. 


nteanial Grounds. 
P. BALDWIN. 
eg ee BRB. of N. J. 
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BOSTON, 
Travelers desiring the Best Hotel Accommodation in ¢ ce locality, near the Publie Garden, Common 
» Public Library, M' f Churches, thoes 





8. A. 
d Stations, and Places of Amusement, 





Swick, 


, BOSTON, OFFERS SUPERIOR ATTRACTIONS. 


Sl ceeatanege hot and cold water 
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NOTICES. 





2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

52” All communieations for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry OC. Bewen, Box 3787. 

§~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whasever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 


writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 


t2~ We dc not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 


§@~ Manuscripts sent © THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 





EprTok, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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A BETTER CENTURY. 





THE most hopeful sign of the times is the 
growing power and range of conscience. 
One single glance into the past shows that 
the former times were not better than these. 
It is not many years since every prominent 
politician was in the employ of the United 
States Bank, and no one thought it strange. 
It was generally known that one prominent 
congressman at that time had “52,000 
reasons” for supporting the bank. Now 
the bare suspicion of such a thing is fatal. 
The Credit Mobilier was death to the repu- 
tation of all connected with it. Belknap 
fell in an hour before the nation’s wrath. 
It is becomifg plain to the dullest politi, 
cian that the people will not tolerate any 
one even suspected of jobbery. Hence the 
frantic attempt to rub up spotted reputa- 
tions and store doubtful,records out of 
sight. 

The Church, too, has grandly progressed 
in the last twenty years. The cowardice 
and baseness of that time can never be re- 
peated. Even the Southern Presbyterian 
Church went over its records the other day 
and explained them away. The high- 
handed, cold-blooded wickedness of that 
time could not be repeated now without 
overwhelming rebuke. Christianity to-day 
means justice, fair play, the equal rights of 
all mez; and it shall mean thisforever. This 
strengthening -moral sense of the churches is - 
prophetic of a new era in politics. Its in- 
fluence is felt already. The moral demands 


———_ —________ ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
we make upon our public men: are growing: 
The outcome willgpe that the : 
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every day. 
political temple will soon cease to be a den 
of ‘thieves, where the interests of the 
nation are bound hand and foot for cru- 
cifixion. The upright and the honest 
have a divine right to rule; and the day is 
not far off when they will claim it. 

The next enemy which the good people 
of the commonwealth have to meet is 
rum; and the omens are auspicious. The 
rum power is getting mad, for the screws 
are tightening. The efforts of good men 
are gradually opening the people’s eyes to 
the true character of this curse. ‘It is con- 
fessedly the fruitful source of crime, of 
poverty, of disease, of lust; ‘and the peo- 
ple are pondering the question whether 
such a curse can be tolerated longer. No, 
rum is not king. Conscience has been 
aroused, and sooner. or later “usurped 
empire shall be overthrown. Beer con- 
gresses and whisky conventions may pro- 
test as they will; the rule of rum shall 
perish, and the handwriting glows already 
upon the wall. Let conscience advance; 
let the love of truth and justice grow. Let 
the press unlearn its selfishness, arf@ learn to 
love the truth. Let thé pulpit unlearn its 
fear and time-serving, and have’ faith in 
God and the human conscience. Wrong is 
rotten and right is everlasting, With this 
faith and the fitting practice the nation 
can safely commit itself to its second cen- 
tury, and the new shall shame the old. 





THE BLACK HILLS BUSINESS. 





Tue factsare few and simple. Ever since 
we have grown strong enough to enforce our 
own terms in dealing with these people we 
have been steadily driving them out of our 
way into any region which, for the time be- 
ing, we did not happen to want to occupy. 
Ten years ago, when the construction of 
the Pacific Railroad was going on, almost 
the entire country through which it passes, 
from the Missouri River to the Rocky 
Mountains, was in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the Indian and the buffalo. The 
fine grazing lands of the Platte valleys were 
their favorite resort, and some members of 
surveying and construction parties learned, 
at the cost of their lives, that the immemo- 
rial occupants of the country did not pro- 
pose to yield a without a desperate resist-— 
ance. 

What could we do? The road must be 
built and the Indians must be quieted. 
Happy thought! We could make another 
treaty. In 1868 a treaty was accordingly 
made, the United States being represented 
in the negotiations by some of the most 
eminent officers of the army—Gen. Sher- 
man, Gen. Terry, Gen. Harney, Gen. Au- 
gur, and others—and a few civilians. By 
the terms of this treaty the territory since 
known as the Sioux Reservation was ‘‘ set 
apart for the absolute and undisturbed use 
and occupation of the Indians” therein 
named, under the most explicit and solemn 
guaranties. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing clauses of the second article: 

“And the United States now solemnly 
agrees that no person except. those herein 
designated and authorized so to do, ~ 
except such officers, agents, and emplo 

of the Government as may be authoriz ne 


enter upon Indian reservations in dischar . 
of duties enjoined by law, shall ever 


permitted to pass over, settle upon, or reside én 


the territory described in this article, or in 
such territory as may be added to this res- 
ervation for the use of said Indians. . . .” 


’ By article 16 it was further agreed that 
certain outlying military posts then estab- 
lished should be abandoned, and the road 
leading to them and by them to settlements 
in Montana closed. Besides the permanent 
reservation above mentioned, certain tracts 
were to be retained by the Sioux as hunting 
lands ‘‘so long as the buffalo may range 
thereon in such numbers as to justify the 
chase,” and they were promised other spec- 
fied privileges and donations. 

Such, in brjef, were the guaranties made 
by the people of the United States, speaking 
through their Government, to the remnants 
of a broken and decaying race. It was by no 
means intended, however, that all the con- 
sions should be made by one side. The 
object of the treaty, so far as the people of 
the United States were concerned, was to 
secure in the least troublesome and expens- 
ive manner certain things which they 





greatly desired and needed. Accordingly, 


benefits conferred by this treaty and the 
many pledges of friendship by the United 
States, the tribes who are parties to this 
agreement stipulate” that they will relin- 
quish all right to territory outside the spec- 
ified limits; that they will refrain from acts 
of violence against the whites; and that 
they will ‘‘ withdraw all pretense of opposi- 
tion to the construction of the railroad now 
being built to the Pacific Ocean.” 
Three separate specifications regarding rail- 
roads occur in article 11, here summarized, 
and in a way to show that the one aim of the 
Government was to secure an open path for 
travel and traffic across the continent. 
This end has been fully secured, and we 
have now for several years been reaping its 
full advantages. No serious attack has 
since been made on the settlements along 
the line of the railroad and individual acts 
of outrage by members of these tribes have 
been comparatively few. So strong, in- 
deed, has been the sentiment of fealty to 
the treaty obligations thus assumed by 
the Sioux, and the conviction that further 

resistance to the Government is useless, 

that an influential party among them makes 
an open stand in behalf of peace, good 
faith, and friendship with the whites. In 

one notable instance, a year and a half ago, 

this party, at the most imminent risk of 

life, stood by the troops in resisting an in- 

furiated attack by hostile parties upon the 

Red Cloud Agency, which otherwise must 

have resulted in the destruction of the 

handful of whites then stationed there and 
the outbreak of another Indian war. 

What, now, has been the course of the 
United States as respects the observance of 
this same treaty? The most important of 
its provisions have been fully executed, and 
the Government has for the ‘last four years, 
been furnishing the Sioux with an annual % 
supply of food, without being under any 
treaty obligation to do so. But other pro- 
visions—looking to instruction in agricul- 
ture, the establishment of schools, and sim- 
ilar means of aiding the Indians to become 
self-supporting—have been altogether ig- 
nored or quite ineffectively carried out; and 
the treaty is to that extent only one more 
illustration of a common frontier saying— 
that-we have never yet faithfully observed 
a treaty made with the Indians. The un- 
charitable add: ‘‘ No treaty was ever made 
to be observed.” 

The most serious and startling infraction 
of the treaty, however, is that which the 
Government is now permitting, without any 
apparent effort to prevent it. The Black 
Hills are a part—and, judging from the ac- 

counts of trustworthy observers, one of the 
most valuable parts—of the reservation so 
solemnly guaranteed to the Sioux, only a 
little more than seven years ago. It abounds 
in timber, water, and grass; and, if these 
people are ever to be encouraged to devote 
themselves to agriculture, this is one of 
the few portions of their reservation where 
it is possible. But this region has already 
been wrested from them by as gross a vio- 
lation of treaty obligations and of public 
faith as a nation could well be guilty of. 
It is true that they have not been formally 
or legally expelled from it; but practically 
it is as little in their possession as the State 
of Massachusetts. 

First, a year anda half ago Gen. Custer 
was directed or allowed to make a recon- 
noissance through the Black Hills with a 
military force. This was not only a plain 
violation of the clauses of the treaty already 
quoted; but, so far as appears, was totally 
unnecessary and useless. The direct result, 
however, was the discovery of some small 
quantities of gold and a rush of adven- 
turers in search of more. The Government 
promptly recognized the lawlessness of this 
movement and used every means in its 
power to check the mischief it had unwit- 
tingly invoked. Proclamations were issued 
forbidding all persons to enter the Hills, 
and, after timely notice, Gen. Crook was 
sent with a body of troops to expel those 
who, despite the warning, had persisted in 
going and remaining there. So far, well. 
The miners and traders complied with Gen. 
Crook’s requirement; and the Sioux, who 
had become indignant and uneasy over this 
invasion of their territory, settled down 
into renewed confidence in the good faith 
of the Government. In this temper they 





met the commission appointed to negotiate 


‘in consideration of the advantages and’ 


‘<< gities” had 
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for the purchase of the Hills. 
ation was unsuccessful, owing to divisions 
of opinion among the Indians as to the ex- 
pediency of giving up any portion of their 
possessions, which divisions were sedulous- 
ly fomented by the hostile party under the 
lead of that same Sitting Bull of the North 
who has since become so unhappily famous. 
If the matter had ended here, with the fail- 
ure to procure a cession of the Hills, the 
original error by which miners and others 
were tempted thither would have been 
easily forgiven and soon forgotten. But no 
sooner did the result of the negotiations be- 
come known than the stream of migration 
set in with increased volume, until the 
number of people now there is variously 
estimated at from ten to twenty thousand. 
This movement the Government seems to 
have given up all effort to prevent or con- 
trol; and, while it is doubtless true that the 
task of removing these men with the small 
number of troops at command would be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, yet 
the Government was and is under every 
obligation, as we conceive, to keep itself in 
an attitude of positive and aggressive hos- 
tility toward these violators of the laws of 
the land. Not only has it failed to do this 
as decidedly as we think it ought, but it has 
directly, though unintentionally, no doubt, 
increased the very difficulty it was dealing 
with. It did this in the first place by send 
ing Prof. Janney’s expedition into the coun 
try to hunt for gold at the very moment 
when Gen. Cook was there driving other 
gold-seekers out. Every few days glowing 
and, as subsequent experience seems to 
prove, extravagant reports were telegraphed 
to the Government and the press announc- 
ing the-discovery of abundant gold and 
signs of gold; and thus the Government af- 
forded the singular spectacle of employing 
one executive department to prevent the 
violation of law, while with another it was 
presenting temptations to adventure which 
no modern people is capable of resisting. 
Moreover, if we ask what right had Prof. 
Janney to be there, his exploration must be 
set down as even a more inexcusable breach 
of the treaty of 1868 than the earlier expe- 
dition of Gen. Custer. A second difficulty 
which the Government, through Gen. 
Crook, placed in its own way was the ar- 
rangement made among themselves by the 
miners, at the suggestion of that officer, as 
we understood at the time, when he was 
trying to remove them from the Hills with- 
out resort to force. That arrangement 
was, in substance, that those who had lo 
cated mining claims or city lots (two 
already been christened) 
should, by mutual agreement, be entitled 
to retain occupation of them on returning 
to the Hills after the expected treaty of 
cession should have been made. This was, 
do doubt, a natural and easy way of avoid- 
ing difficulty with the miners, for the time 
being, and might have worked well if the 
treaty had been made; but it had the fault of 
lending a color of official sanction to acts 
which had been forbidden in advance by 
the Government, and, the negotiations for 
acession having failed, it formed an addi- 
tional incentive for the miners to return. 

It must be admitted that the position of 
the executive branch of the Government has 
been a difficult one, especially since the at- 
tempt and failure of Congress to obtain 
legal possession of the coveted lands. 
While the President has felt obliged to 
prevent the Sioux, as far as possible, from 
murdering the miners, he has steadily re- 
fused, as we understand, to allow the United 
States mails to be sent into the Black 
Hills or to furnish a military escort to 
trains. For this firmness in the face of 
powerful pressure he deserves the highest 
credit. Nevertheless, the illegal occupation 
of Indian territory gains strength by con- 
tinuance; and the latest prospect is that the 
Indians will be compelled to acquiesce in 
it, on condition of receiving a further grant 
of supplies. That is, we force the Indians 
upon a reservation where self-support is 
impossible and agree to feed them there 
fora few years. When the time comes that 
we desire to obtain a part of that same 
reservation, we seize it, and then inform the 
Indians that they must assent or starve. 
That is our national honor. That is the 


of our Christian civilization, applied to the 





solution of the Indian problem. 


The negoti-. 











‘bright, consummate flower” of a century 
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THE “REFORM” CANDIDATE. 





GOVERNOR TILDEN was last week official- 
ly notified of his nomination by the St. 
Louis Convention. In his reply to the ad- 
dress of the committee he said: ‘‘It [his 
nomination] was rather a declaration of 
that illustrious body in whose behalf you 
speak in favor of administrative reform, 
with which events had associated me in 
the public mind.” Alluding to the great 
task of reform that would devolve upon 
him, in the event of his election, he further 
said: ‘‘I, therefore, if your choice should 
be ratified by the people at the election, 
should enter upon the great duties which 
would fall upon me not as a holiday recrea- 
tion, but very much in that spirit of conse- 
cration in which the soldier enters battle.” 
He also hinted that ‘‘ the independent voters 
who stand between parties in our country” 
might see their way clear to add their 
strength to ‘the 3,500,000 Democrats,”’ and 
thus give him the opportunity of achieving 
a glorious reform ‘‘in the administration of 
the Federal Government” — the reform 
‘with which the Democratic masses every- 
where were instinct.” 

All this sounds very well to the ear, pro- 
vided Governor Tilden is, as he assumes to 
be, a model reformer, with a record suffi- 
ciently ample to establish this fact, and 
provided further that the Democratic 
party is entitled to be regarded as a 
‘‘reform” party. The effort to be made 
by the Governor and his supporters is to 
achieve success on the pretense of reform. 
This is the one word on which the Demo- 
cratic part of the campaign is mainly to be 
conducted; and Governor Tilden is to be 
presented to the people as a first-class spec- 
imen of the idea. His assumed reputation 
as a reformer is to be the political watch- 
word of the ‘‘reform party.” The Demo- 
crats since 1860 have resorted to a great 
many devices to get into power, and missed 
every time. In 1864 they proclaimed the 
war a failure and demanded negotiation for 
peace with armed rebels. This was the kind 
of reform which they then advocated. In 
1868 their reform consisted in paying the 
bonded debt of the Government with green- 
backs; and in 1872 they were so thoroughly 
demoralized that they borrowed both their 
ticket and their platform from the Liberal 
Republicans. And now, in 1876, they pro- 
pose to ride into power on the reform repu- 
tation of Governor Tilden. 

Very well. Who, then, is Governor Til- 
den? How long has he been a reformer? 
And what are his claims to be paraded 
before the country in this light, by way of 
contrast with all other public men? These 
are very natural questions. 

Mr. Tilden, now sixty-two years of age, 
was for many years the most conspicuous 
railroad lawyer in this city, and as such 
won several very notable suits. To his prac- 
tice in this class of cases and his skill in 
speculatively reconstructing railroads he is 
mainly indebted for his large fortune. No- 
body ever heard of any true ‘‘reform” tend- 
encies in this part of his career, especially 
when he aided in manipulating the consoli- 
dation of the Galena and Chicago Railroad 
with the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road, to the great damage of the stock- 
holders in the former. A dividend-paying 
railroad was swallowed up ina bankrupt 
concern, and Mr. Tilden was one of the 
active parties in the shrewd operation. 
His connection with railways is certainly 
no part of his ‘‘ reform ” record. 

In 1866 Mr. Tilden became chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee of this 
state; and, following him from that period 
to October, in 1871, we find him for some 
five years running the Democratic party of 
the state as one of its most leading mem- 
bers, and during most of the time in inti- 
mate political alliance with William M. 
Tweed, the famous New York thief. Dur- 
ing most of this time Tweed ran the Tam- 
many Ring and the Tammany Ring ran the 
New York Democracy. Not a word was 
heard for these five years from Samuel J. 
Tilden as areformer. It is the period in 
which Tweed was rising to his power, rul- 
ing this city, ruling the legislature when 
Democratic, bribing recreant Republicans 
when necessary to gain his ends, and ruling 
Democratic conventions; and during this 
time Mr. Tilden was in’ intimate polit- 
ical relations with Tweéd, as a thorough 





partisan Democrat, which is just what he 
is to-day. The enormous election frauds 
perpetrated in this city in 1868, by whiich 
the Democrats carried the state, contrary to 
the will of the people, were quietly ac- 
cepted by Mr. Tilden as a8uccessful party 
strategy. That he did not understand the 
Tammany Ring and. William M. Tweed 
during all this time is a supposition that 
common sense rejects at sight. Politically, 
he worked with a set of rascals and joined 
his services with theirs for Democratic 
success. There certainly is not much re- 
form in this part of his record. 

During the attacks of the New York 
Times upon the Tammany Ring, exposing 
its enormous system of organized robbery, 
Samuel J. Tilden was wholly silent and did 
nothing to aid in the destruction of the 
stupendous iniquity, until it became evident 
that the whole concern was going to the 
wall. He really had nothing to do with the 
downfall of Tweed and his associate con- 
spirators. The work was achieved by 
other hands before he put his finger to it at 
all. He came in at the eleventh hour, when 
it was safe to come in and not safe not to 


do so. Nothing can be more untrue to the. 


facts than to represent Mr. Tilden as a 
prominent actor in that revolution of pub- 
lic sentiment which swept the old Tammany 
Ring out of power. The most that can be 
said for him is that he lent some aid in fin- 
ishing up a destruction that was an accom- 
plished fact without his help. 

In 1874 Mr. Tilden was elected as govern. 
or of this state; and we most cheerfully 
concede that he has discharged the duties 
of the office creditably to himself, as Gov- 
ernor Dix had done before him. His at- 
tack last winter upon the ‘‘Canal Ring” 
and his efforts to reform this abuse, 
whatever may have been his motives, de- 
serve commendation; and to this service, 
and this only, is he indebted for any claim 
to be called a reformer. 

Granting to Governor Tilden the utmost 
that the facts justify, the best that can be 
said of him is that he is but a recent con- 
vert toreform. This character with him, 
so far as he hasit at all, is not yet two 
years old, though he himself has seen 
sixty-two years of life. More than sixty 
years has he spent without anything in his 
history to mark him as having the qualities 
or the purposes of a reformer. As com- 
pared with a Garrison or a Sumner, he has 
no claims to this honorable title. We say 
nothing now about the Democratic party, 
and nothing about Mr. Hendricks, his asso- 
ciate on the so-called ‘‘ reform” ticket, and 
nothing about Mr, Tilden’s war record. All 
that we say is that Mr. Tilden as a reform- 
er lacks the requisite history behind him to 
support the claim. His own assumption of 
an established reputation to this effect is 
vastly more than the facts warrant. In- 
deed, true reformers seldom speak of them- 
selves as such. They do the thing, but do 
not auctioneer their reform qualities as the 
means of gaining other ends. 

We do not wish to do Governor Tilden 
any injustice; yet if he were elected to 
the Presidency his reform would consist 
mainly in turning Republicans out of office 
and putting Democrats in their place. This 
is what the party would expect and what 
he would do. There would be a change in 
the administration, as there will be if Gov- 
ernor Hayes is elected; yet there is no evi- 
dence in the history of Mr. Tilden, and 
certainly none in. that of the Democratic 
party, that the triumph of Democracy 
would be of any advantage to the country. 
We think the reverse would be the result. 
The cry of ‘‘reform” by Democrats is 
simply a political trick, to gain power on 
the credit of a popular word; and, like all 
the other tricks to which they have resort- 
ed, it will’ fail to secure their end. The 
people will judge Democracy by its record, 
rather than by its professions. Thisrecord 
is too well known to be canceled by the 
artful use of a word. 

or - 

AN exchange says, when the band went 
around to serenade Governor Hendricks, the 
other night, it played rather a solemn sort of 
march until it arrived at the Hendricks house, 
when it struck up a very lively air. A neighbor 
across the street, who was aroused by the music, 
called to his colored boy, who was at the gate, 
and asked him what it was. ‘‘Dat,’’ said the 
boy—‘‘dat is de tune dey plays in de circus 
when de man rides two horses at once.’’ 





Editorial Dotes. 


WE have taken especial pains during this 
month of months—this jubilee month of the 
new century of our nation’s history—to turn 
the current of our readers’ thoughts to the 
work and the fruits of the nation’s childhood 
and the promise of its maturer youth. We are 
glad to learn that our readers are pleased to 
have itso. We believe heartily in the Centen- 
nial and in celebrating it, and we would have 
our people not be quick to forget the mo- 
mentous events of our history. Let Wash- 
ington and Franklin be ever younger and 
fresher in our affections; and let the coun- 
try be ever dearer to us as the years 
fly past. To this end we direct the at- 
tention of our readers especially to centen- 
nial themes, and we trust that they will be 
pleased with the thoughts and facts which we 
offer them in so great abundance and from so 
many able pens. We do not mean to be wholly 
flattering. We find things to criticise, as well 
as to praise. The fathers of the country were 
not faultless men, and this century is better, we 
believe, than the past; but we are sure that the 
study of the past and a wise forelooking to the 
century which is to come will make us love our 
country better and labor more patriotically for 
its purity and honor. And that is what we are 
at work for with you, kind readers. 








WE have heard a great many people, New- 
arkers, as well as others, talk about that terrible 
tragedy in Newark last week, in which three 
brothers murdered probably both policemen 
that tried to arrest them, and then, maddened 
with rage, which, however, they had been cul- 
tivating for some time, made an attack on the 
employés of a factory from which they had 
been discharged, killing two of them and shoot- 
ing others on their way, and were then pursued 
by the workmen with knives and stones into 
the river, where they were drowned. But among 
all the cultivated, tender-hearted, Christian 
people whom we have heard speak their minds 
on the subject not one has expressed the least 
sorrow that the murderers met the swift venge- 
ance which they received. Here was no law, 
no arrest, no trial, no defense, no conviction, 
no imprisonment, no application for pardon, no 
sheriff’s rope. The murders were in the sight 
of a hundred men, and the hundred men 
took the law into their own hands and 
avenged its breach. We, too, are glad they 
did. Were Providence so arranged that every 
murderer were to fall dead the moment he had 
killed a brother man, murder would soon be- 
come a lost art. Could every murder have a 
witness, and that witness instantly make deadly 
reprisal, there would be no more murders. We 
do not even need to excuse the punishment of 
the Thielhorn brot#ers on the ground that they 
were escaping from a warrant of arrest, and 
that the crowd of leather-cutters were acting as 
a posse to arrest them, for they did not know 
this fact, nor that they had murdered the police- 
men. They only knew of the murders which 
they saw, and, being the community attacked, 
they avenged them summarily. They pro- 
tected themselves without regard to any maud- 
lin sentiment of pity for criminals, and they 
were right. Murders are not generally so com- 
mitted, and proof and identification are needed, 
and, therefore, the tedious and expensive pro- 
cess of law. 


WE have in this issue to chronicle two facts 
of interest connected with*the Post-office 
Department—the one the final repeal of 
the blundering and exorbitant postal law 
in reference to third-class matter, and the 
other the dismissal by President Grant of 
the Postmaster-General. We mention them 
together, although the two events have 
no connection but that of time. Our sub 
scribers can now send their INDEPENDENTS to 
their friends in this country as cheaply as they 
can to Paris or Constantinople, which was not 
the fact a week ago. By the new law, which 
has just gone into operation, the postage on 
transient papers is one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof, making the postage 
for this paper two cents, instead of four. We 
are happy at this reduction; but there is yet 
room for still further improvement. Letters 
must come down to one cent, and one cent is 
enough postage for any common newspaper. 
We mean to work for these rational and uni- 
form rates. We owe the late Postmaster-Gen- 
eral thanks for his efficient service in this di- 
rection, and shall continue to suggest similar 
benefits to be conferred by all his successors. 

As we get the full accounts of the Hamburgh, 
8. C., massacre it proves to be one of the worst 
outrages on record and calls for instant pun- 
ishment. Itis of no use to sneer it down with 
cries of ‘‘ bloody shirt,” for there was blood in 
earnest. The pretense of the trouble was that 
a couple of young white fellows demanded 
that a company of colored militia should get 
out of their way as they were driving by the 
parade. This was refused, as was perfectly 
right ; and then a warrant was made out against 








the captain, and his company was required by 
the prosecution to lay down their arms. This 
they refused to do and retreated to their 
armory, where they were bombarded with can- 
non by the white residents of the neghborhood, 
taken prisoners, and then ordered to run, and 
shot down dead in their tracks as they fled. 
Governor Chamberlain has serious work on 
hand, and must punish the murderers, if they 
have not fled across the Georgia border, or 
demand them from the governor of that state. 
The murderers will all vote for Tilden and 
Hendricks; but there are a dozen less voters 
for Hayes and Wheeler, not to speak of those 
who have been successfully frightened into 
withholding their votes. 

THERE is something new under the sun, be- 
ing a scientific camp-meeting, to be held July 
26th—28th, at Chautauqua Lake, which is one 
of the places famous for Sunday-school con- 
ventions and “ holiness’’ meetings. This is 
under the direction of the same managers as 
provide the more ordinary religious amuse- 
ments, and the science will all be properly 
flavored. Among the speakers are the Rey. 
James M. Buckley, Chancellor E. O. Haven, 
Dr. Doremus, Prof. 8. A. Lattimore (of Roches- 
ter University), Dr. Burr, Prof. Winchell, Dr 
Townsend (of Boston University), and Dr. A. 
A. Hodge. Asahealthy amusement the bulk 
of this programme will be excellent. The 
brilliantly-illustrated lectures of Professors 
Doremus and Lattimore will be delightful, 
though worthless as helping their hearers to 
any apprehension of the contest now waged be- 
tween science and religion. Prof. Winchell’s 
lectures on ‘‘Geology”’’ are too vaguely an- 
nounced for us to judge anything about them, 
which leaves us the theologians. Of these, Dr. 
Burr will ascend into the hights and go down 
into the depths, and astonish the groundlings ; 
and Prof. Townsend can find nothing but non- 
sense and chaff to occupy an hour on such a 
subject as ‘“‘The Latest Results of Scientific 
Investigation, and their Bearing on the Bible 
Idea of Heaven,’’ two topics which have no 
‘bearing’? on each other. Dropping these 
out again, we have Dr. Hodge on “ Bible Mir- 
acles and Modern Science,’’ which may be val- 
uable ; Mr. Buckley’s introductory lecture on 
“The Circle of the Sciences,’’ which will give 
a bird’s-eye view of modern science and its 
conclusions ; aad Chancellor Havyen’s on “‘ The 
Reiations of Material Science to Mind and 
Spirit,’? which really ought to be useful and in- 
vigorating. We do not dislike the programme, 
as a whole, and hope the experiment will be 
successful. 


THE Vethodist has been shouting that the cry 
of caste in religion is baseless when applied to 
the Southern churches. We hope these facts 
from The Advance will suffice to change its 
mind. When Major Whittle was holding re- 
vival meetings in Nashville, the president of 
the Fisk University applied for permission al- 
lowing the colored students to attend the meet- 
ings with othersin the publichall. The request 
was refused. When, afterward, Mr. Moody 
preached in the same city, the colored students 
were in like manner excluded. A few weeks 
ago ameeting of the executive committee of 
the Y. M. C. Associations of the country was 
held in Chicago. The report of Mr. Cree, who, 
with Mr. Hall, had made the tour of the 
Southern States, was listened to with peculiar 
satisfaction. At the conclusion of Mr. Cree’s 
glowing account a gentleman present inquired 
as to whether any Christian work was attempted 
on behalf of the colored people in the cities vis- 
ited. It was an awkward question and it required 
great skill to answer it. He hoped something 
might, some time, be done for tlm; but, as 
yet, the way was not prepared. In plain words, 
the “ caste spirit’? made it impossible for these 
excellent men to do anything for the whites, 
if they were to be found associating frater- 
nally with colored Christians. In the face 
of these facts we hope The Methodist wiil 
give up its trumpery talk about ‘“ amalgama- 
tion.”” The Southern whites find no diffi- 
culty in coming into very close relations with 
the blacks when it suits their purposes. A 
colored coachman is a delightful attendant; but 
a colored Christian stinks. He does not stink 
so bad, however, as the Christianity which 
recognizes this wicked and devilish prejudice. 


THE Tablet quotes with approval an article in 
The Crusader upon toleration in Spain. We 
give samples: ‘‘The only true toleration is in 
protecting the Catholic from insult.” Said 
insult is the presence of Protestants. ‘They 
have as much right to keep them [Protestants] 
out of their land as to keep out the plague or 
cholera.”” The suggestion that a persecuting 
Catholic ought not to complain of Protestant 
persecution is declared to be “ completely with- 
out reason’’; for “it is a very different thing 
when the Catholic Church persecutes and when 
any of the sects presume to do so.” ‘ Pro- 
testant persecution means sectarian tyranny— 
it is the highest impudence of vanity and con- 
ceit ; but Catholic ‘persecution ’—to use the 
word popularly—is the legislating for what God 
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reveals.” Force is the only argument which 
such writers respect. It is a good thing that 
the teeth are out. 





AN essay on “‘ Religious Ideals ’’ was read the 
other day at a meeting of the Progressive 
Friends. It closed as follows: 


“‘T believe the fundamental religious thought 
of the future will be the conviction—rooted and 
established in positive knowledge, in experi- 
ence, in practical life—that ‘the universe is 
governed by unchangeable natural law’; that 
we are all religiously bound by this law, that it 
is life and health and happiness to obey, but 
that there is no hight nor depth, no darkness 
nor light, where the workers of iniquity can 
hide themselves; no possible atonement or es- 
cape from the consequences of evil-doing.”’ 
This is the notion to which science is coming, 
and we suggest that talk about gloomy theol- 
ogy is henceforth out of order. No mercy in 
God and no hope for men. 


THE unceremonious dismissal of General” 


Jewell from the Post-office Department by the 
President, last week, without any reason known 
to the public and without any reason assigned 
to him other than the meré wish that he wou ld 
resign, has taken the people by surprise. He 
went to the White House for the transaction of 
some business relating to his department, and 
was informed by the President that he desired 
to make a change in the head of that depart- 
ment. Of course, he at once sent in his letter 
of resignation, to take effect immediately, 
though he had expected to retain his position 
to the end of the President’s term. General 
Jewell has performed the duties of the office 
with signal ability and integrity, achieving some 
important reforms in the postal service and 
giving general satisfaction tothe people. Why 
he should be snubbed in this summary way and 
virtually turned out of the Cabinet is a matter 
which the people do not understand. If it be 
due to mere caprice on the President’s part, or 
to any reason which he himself is unwilling to 
avow, the general public, while regretting the 
act, will equally regret that a President of the 
United States should thus sacrifice the dignity 
and propriety of his high office. Of all the 
men in the country, the President is the last 
man who can afford to be himself the victim of 
perverse humors or to express them in his offi- 
cial action. General Jewell retires with honor 
to himself, though President Grant did want to 
get rid of him. The Republican party can 
assume no responsibility for this unwise and 
untimely act. 


ConGREss last week adopted the report of the 
Conference Committee of the two houses 
authorizing the coining and issue of subsidiary 
silver coin, not to exceed fifty millions of dol- 
lars, in redemption of fractional currency, and 
striking out that part of the bill previously 
passed by the Lower House which proposed to 
issue a new silver dollar and make it a legal 
tender in payment at onetime of any sum not 
exceeding twenty dollars. This action disposes 
of the silver-dollar job for the present session 
of Congress. The silver dollar that was pro- 
posed to be issued would, at the present price 
of silver, be worth about eighty cents on the 
dollar, or about ten per cent. less than a green- 
back dollar, as compared with gold. The 
Democratic inflationists of the House were en- 
thusiastic for the issue; yet the Republicans, 
with a fey notable exceptions, by combining 
with the hard-money Democrats, have succeeded 
even in the House in squelching one of the 
most infamous plans for rascality and swindling 
that ever came before Congress. Had the plan 
become a law, the practical result would have 
been a debasement of the standard of value by 
twenty per ceyg., with the prospect of a still 
further debasement by a further fall in the 
price of silver. It isa fact which the people 
ought to notice that the same men who have 
been the most zealous advocates of the green- 
back swindle have clamored most loudly for 
this new silver dollar. They now prefer it toa 
greenback, since it would be worth less. What 
they want is the cheapest and least valuable 
currency with which to pay debts. They seem 
to have asort of instinct for cheating. Hap- 
pily, they have been defeated for the present, 
yet they are not dead. 


Ex-SPEAKER BLAINE, having been appointed 
as a senator to succeed the Hon. Lot M. Morrill 
and having accepted the appointment, has re- 
signed his seat as a member of the House of 
Representatives, and in a letter notified his con- 
stituents of the Third Congressional District of 
Maine accordingly. Mr. Blaine has represented 
this district by continuous elections ever since 
1862, and for years past has been emphatically 
the great man in the Lower House of Congress. 
He has twice been:elected to the Speaker’s 
chair. His whole career in public life has been 
one of which his constituents and the country 
may well be proud. The efforts made to im- 
peach his official integrity and prevent his nom- 
ination for the Presidency had no effect upon 
his friends and utterly failed to supply any re- 
liable evidence adverse to his honor as a citizen 
or a public officer, He was not, indeed, nomi- 





nated—on the whole, we think, fortunately for 
himself. Yet the attacks upon his character 
were not the reason of his failure. The first 
thing for him to do is to keep entirely quiet 
until he shall secure a complete recovery of his 
health: and, this being gained and life spared, 
the country will hear from Senator Blaine. The 
House of Representatives has lost a leader and 
the sequel may prove that the Senate has gained 
one. 


Ex-SECRETARY Bristow did a very proper 
thing when he declined as a witness to disclose 
conversations or transactions occurring in the 
President’s Cabinet, which are necessarily con- 
fidential intheir nature. The President, how- 
ever, ina letter addressed to him, has seen fit to 
release him and all the other members of his 
Cabinet from this obligation. so far as the 
whisky frauds are concerned. If the Democrats 
want to know what was done or said in the Cab- 
inet on the subject, they can now be accommo- 
dated to their heart’s content. The President, 
in effect, challenges investigation and opens 
the door for it. Here is a new mine for the 
Democrats to work. Let them try the experi- 
ment and get at the inner secrets, or stop in- 
sinuating that the President has been opposed 
to the prosecution of the whisky thieves. 


.... The priest of St. Mary’s Catholic Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., is a thorough disciplina- 
rian. For some reason or other, fans have 
falien under his ban; butlast Sunday, the ther- 
mometer being up in the nineties, the ladies of 
a city alderman’s family were sorely tempted, 
and used their fans, whereupon the priest, 
assisted by an officer and his curate, after a lit- 
tle wordy skirmishing, undertook to remove 
the alderman by violence from the church. In 
the resulting squabble, which ended triumph- 
antly for the priest, many ladies fainted, 
many bruises were made, and considerable per 
sonal injury resulted to the recalcitrant alder- 
man. We advise the priest to uphold the rule, 
for it would seriously lessen the moral effect of 
this weather to allow the use of fans in church. 
To permit the shorn lambs of his flock to tem- 
per the wind, orto raise the wind, would take 
the edge off a powerful sermon on purgatory. 

....The Liberals are magnifying their office. 
One of the resolutions adopted by the National 
Liberal League, on July 3d, appointed a com- 
mittee of nine to present to the United States 
Centennial Commission the protest of the 
League against the continued closing of the 
Exhibition on Sundays. These gentlemen an- 
nounce as their aim the secularization of the 
Government; but if a government, in order to 
be secular, must ignore the Sabbath entirely, 
the. chances are that this form of secularism 
will be kept on the back seats. 


....The New York Express wants to know 
““Where did Custer’s a get the fine 
Henry rifles with which they Were armed?” 
Bless your innocent soul, they bought them. 
Indians—didn’t you know it?—are famous 
hunters, and every one of them must have a fast 
pony and a good rifle. The Sioux live just on 
the edge of civilization, and there is an abund- 
ance of half-breed traders, ‘‘ squaw-men,’’? who 
are glad to sell a twenty-five-dollar rifle fora 
hundred dollars’ worth of buffalo skins. That 
is the way it is done. 

.... The stoppage of the fast mail trains will 
be a national misfortune. We must appeal to 
Congress to see that itis not Gone. Retrench- 
ment is good; but, to pare one’s nails, it is not 
necessary to cut one’s hand off. We believe 
that the pay to the railroad companies for this 
service has never been adequate, and, now that 
it is cut down, the companies seem to have the 
right of the case. We beg Congress to see 
to it that in this matter the republic receives no 
damage. 

....-A minister writes to The National Baptist 
as follows: 

‘*While reading in the Hxraminer and Chron- 
icle a report of some remarks made by you in 
Philadelphia, I was astonished—yes, shocked— 
to see that you had a billiard-table in your 
house. I read it overagain. A Baptist minister ! 
Editor of The National Baptist sanctions billiard- 
playing! I went to another room and fell on my 
knees in prayer. I couldn’t banish the thought 
from my mind. What will such a Christian 
have to answer for ?”’ 

....Some Copperheads and unreconstructed 
rebels in a Missouri town determined to raise 
the stars and bars on the 4th and parade the 
streets to the tune of Dixie. Every prepara- 
tion was made, when the Union men became 
aroused and sent word that the first man who 
tried it would he stot down. The demonstra- 
tion was postponed. 


.-..Hundreds of friends will be happy to wel- 
epme home Dr. H. M. Field, of The Evangelist, 
who landed a fortnight ago in San Francisco, 
after his trip around the world. He crosses the 
continent slowly, but will be in his office again 
about the middle of August. His weekly let- 
ters in The Evangelist have proved him an ad- 
mirable observer. 

«ee The Christian Register thinks it very re- 
markable that, while the blacks are always the 
aggressors in Southern fights, they are general- 





ly the only ones who get killed. Such mortal- 
ity among the wolves and such safety on the 
part of the lambs is the chief peculiarity of this 
kind of slaughter. 


...-Dr. Burrows, of Louisville, has been com- 
muning with the pbellites, whereat some 
of the true-blue s have felt greatly hurt 
The Doctor has promised not to do so any 
more, and the crities have said that their re- 
marks were more in sorrow than in anger. 
Peace is restored. 


.... Bishop Coxe, it is said, boasted the other 
day, in a speech to a class of girls, that he had 
never voted at an election. Happily this form 
of boasting is not so common among decent 
people as it was. There is nothing to boast 
about in having ignored the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

....Dr. Clement E. Babb, late of the Herald 
and Presbyter, has taken possession and contro? 
of the San Francisco Occident. The Occiden 
has been under Dr. Woodbridge an independent 
and sensible paper, and we are sure it will not 
deteriorate under Dr. Babb. 


...-The Harvard professors in chemistry, 
mineralogy, and botany certify that in these 
studies girl students are in no way inferior to 
the men. If this is kept up a few years we 
shall hear no more of being “‘ unsexed.”’ 


---- Lhe Congregationalist wants to know for 
how long a term of years a debt, or a church 
debt, is a valid reason to the individual, or the 
church, for doing little or nothing for the causes 
of benevolence ? 

...-Hitherto the reading has been : ‘‘ We hold 
these truths to be self-evident that all men ex- 
cept Negroes are born free and equal.’’ Now it 
is ‘‘all men except Chinamen are born free and 
equal.’’ 


....Mr. Spurgeon is coming to. America 
Suppose he brings his open-communionism 
along with him. What will our Baptist brethren 
do about it ? 


....The best way for a church to secure a de- 
sirable minister is to be a desirable church. 
The effect is magical. 





Acligions utelligencee. 


A NEW book, entitled ‘‘A Century of Gospel 
Work,”’ gives the following statistics, showing 
the number of ministers and churches in 1776: 

Ministers. Churches. 
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PPPOE OAM is o05.nn sds Weeceeacees 140 800 
Congregationalists............ a 7 
LuthePan........0+scccccscsccccsee 25 60 
Reformed German,,,,..........55 25 60 
Reformed Dutch..............6. 8 60 
MORO DRM oi.kccixshscccdsncacee 250 300 
NN siicsdvcheuasees, accede 12 8 
BOR 5s sn ccsatedoweicds 1,443 1,943 


The statistics for 1876 are given in the same 
work as follows: $ 
Ministers. Churches. 





Methodists.........ccccsccseccceces 20,453 40,000 
Bap‘ists........... yeas ebadaveder 19,517 29,389 
ee ge En ny ee 7,954 9,822 
Congregationalists......... ...... 3,233 3,325 
Oe ree eer reeerie 2,662 4,623 
Reformed German..............++ 623 1,341 
Reformed Dutch .........ccecees.. 476 501 
III oc ccstecanceneicden 3,140 2% 
TOMI a aucgsvn, 1s oeededaeencd vi) % 
| en paeadiateas 58,058 91,760 


....-An accommodating temperance society 
has been organized by the Diocese of North 
Carolina of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
One may be a member without taking a pledge 
of any kind; but, if desired, one may pledge 
himself to use no intoxicating beverages. A 
report of the meeting says: 

‘*A fundamental principle of these pledges 
was avoidance of the soul-snare of binding one 
to entire abstinence for life. The plan was that 
each person should select for himself a card, on 
which he found the degree of temperance he 
wished to observe. To this he signed his name 
and was enrolled a member of the order, but 
could at any time withdraw by simply return- 
ing his card. So long as he retained that, and 
no longer, was he considered a member. The 
society taught, however, that the only safe 
pledge for an intemperate man was that of 
total abstinence during membership.”’ 

It is anew idea to regard entire abstinence as a 
soul-snare., 


.---In Illinois two wise and equitable judi- 
cial decisions have just been made concerning 
taxation of property belonging to colleges and 
churches. The Northwestern University has 
landed estate, which it rents, and, though the 
profits are devoted to educational interests, the 
court decided that property not used for the 
college directly must bear its share of the pub- 
lic burdens. So in the case of a Methodist 
church in Chicago, owning a large building, 
portions of which are rented for stores, it was 
adjudged that So much as was not confined to 
religious uses must pay taxes. This judgment 
is equitable enough ; but it is in the face of the 
college charter, which declares that its property 
shall be exempt from taxation. . 


.++,The Voce della Verita gives a list of twelve 
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Protestant churches and six schools in Rome. 
Commenting on these “ painful statistics,’ it 
urges Catholics to contribute to Catholic schools 
and publications. It says: 


‘Certainly they will never, as you say, make 
a Roman a Lutheran, a Calvinist, a Waldensian, 
an Anglican, a Methodist, or a Baptiet but 
they will make him bad enough. They will 
make him an infidel; for an Italian who is no 
longer a Catholic is an infidel. And when we 
have a skeptical Rome with these ardent pas- 
sions and this increasing poverty it will be a fine 
Rome and a fine prospect for you niggards. 
Keep your money, but remember that the fire 
will not respect your coffers.” 





-.-.The recent Convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Societies reported very en- 
couraging progress. Letters were read from 
Archbishop Manning and many others. The 
report showed that in the nine months just 
closed seventy-seven new societies had’ been 
received, which made the total of societies 554, 
with twenty-five state and diocesan unions. Of 
this number 81 societies were located in Penn- 
sylvania, 53 in New York, and 39in New Jersey. 
During the year 6,000 members had been re- 
ceived. A company of Menomonee Indians, 
under the lead of their priest, took part in the 
proceedings. 


-»» The third annual convention of the 
Council of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations assembled at Washington, July 
llth. About 100 delegates were present. The 
annual report recommended the founding of a 
Hebrew seminary for girls, the stricter observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and the opening of a cor- 
respondence with a Israelite Uni- 
verselle of Paris, and sithilar bodies in London, 
Vienna, and Berlin, with a view to bringing 
colonies of Jews to this country. It also sug- 
gested that parents should be reminded of the 
importance of training their sons either to 
trades or to agricultural pursuits. 


....The ecclesiastical intelligence from Ger- 
many has not of late been of very great im- 
portance. The Ultramontane majority in the 
Bavarian Chamber has, notwithstanding its 
threat to the contrary, passed the civil list of 
the king. The Emperor of Germany has con- 
ferred upon Dr. Falk, the minister of worship 
and education, the order of the Red Eagle, first 
class. This is held to be the second decoration 
inthe kingdom. Its award to Dr. Falk, who 
has never before received such an honor, is of 
significance, since it has been loudly asserted 
that the Emperor was not satisfied with the 
course of his minister. 


....The Canada Methodists report progress. 
The net increase of membership for the Tor- 
onto Conference is 2,006; that of the London 
Conference is 2,282; the Montreal Conference, 
600; the Nova Scotian Conference, 600; 
and the New Brymswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island Contato, 1,183—making a total 
in these five conferences of 6,071. The returns 
of the Newfoundland Conference have not yet 
been received. 


....A society has been formed in London for 
the colonization of Syria and Palestine with 
Christian settlers from England. At a recent 
meeting one of the speakers was the Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, of the American Presbyterian College at 
Beirut, who strongly advocated the scheme. 
There is already a German settlement on Mount 
Carmel, which is represented as being very 
prosperous. 


....Mr, Bourke, M. P., recently declared in 
the House of Commons that Her Majesty’s 
Government would lose no opportunity of se- 
curing the widest interpretation of the tolera- 
tion clause of the Spanish constitution. This 
has touched Spanish pride and moved a mem- 
ber of the Cortes to say that Spain will tolerate 
no dictation from any source. 


....The Old Catholics did nothing at their 
recent conference in Bonn except to vote 
against the marriage of the clergy. A very 
small result for such great preparations. It is 
claimed, however, that the vote was not dice 
tated by principle, but by expediency, as it 
was feared that a married priesthood would 
attract unworthy men. 


.-..The special feature of the Theological 
Institute at Oberlin next week will be the day 
(Friday, the 28th) devoted to memorial papers 
and personal reminiscences of President Fin- 
ney. Rey. Dr. Bush and William E. Dodge, of 
this city, and many other old friends of Mr. 
Finney, East and West, will be present to take 
part in the exercises. 


....The French Protestants, hitherto main- 
taining a connection with the French Canadian 
Missionary Society, have formed themselves 
into an independent church, judging that by 
assuming an unsectarian and purely national 
character they would achieve a larger success 
among French Canadian Roman Catholics. 


....Mr. Moody is to engage in a revival effort 
in Chicago, beginning the 1st day of October. 
In January he goes to Boston, A committee is 
now at work in Boston selecting a site and 
estimating the cost ofa suitable building and 
the attendant expenses,of the whole enterprise, 
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....-Over 700 of the Buffalo liquor-dealers re- 
cently showed their estimate of the duties of 
law-abiding citizens by defiantly opening their 
saloons on Sunday. The people must prepare 
for a fight with the rum power. It must be 
overthrown before society is safe. 


....In order to secure for themselves a sus- 
pension of Sunday labor, a number of the men 
employed by the “Liverpool Omnibus Com- 
pany” have taken out a summons against the 
manager for breaking the Sabbath Day. 


...It is said that the Christian Chinamen in 
San Francisco “‘ are doing more Christian work 
and paying more money for Christian purposes, 
in proportion to their numbers and abilities, 
than any other class of Christians.” 


...-The National Conference of Unitarians 
meets at Saratoga, N. Y., Sept. 12th—15th. It 
would be well to postpone it a little later, as 
when the right and left wings come together 
there is commonly warm work. 


....Pres. Elliot, of Harvard, attended the 
Meeting of the Boston Methodist Preachers the 
other day and made a speech against taxing 
churches, 
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? ublisher’s Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














BurNET?T’s CoLOGNE—in cork and glass 
stoppers—prepared from the purest and 
best materials, unrivaled in richness and 
delicacy of perfume. 





THE HOTEL OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue primary reason why ‘“‘The Bruns- 
wick,” of Boston, is becoming so popular 
with transient and permanent guests alike 
is that it possesses all the advantages of a 
large hotel together with all the comforts of 
a home. Instead of the large and gaudily- 
framed mirrors that cover the walls of 
many hotel parlors throughout the coun- 
try, one sees on the walls of the elegantly- 
furnished parlors of The Brunswick a few 
rare engravings, so that the rooms have 
the appearance of private drawing-rooms. 
Chief among the pictures 1s an engraving of 
the gem of the Dresden collection—Ra- 
phael’s Sistine Madonna. One of the latest 
improvements in hotels is the Electric Bell, 
that connects the sleeping apartments with 
the office. But in The Brunswick a more 
useful novelty is introduced, in the use of 
the speaking-tubes which go to each room. 
Any order may be sent from a room and 
can be obeyed more quickly than by any 
other method. An order for breakfast, for 
example, can be sent through the speaking- 
tube to the office in an instant, and from 
the office through another tube to the din- 
ing-room. In all its appointments The 
Brunswick is complete. 





THE SPLENDID. 


A NEW PARLOR STOVE which for the first 


time is now offered to the public, and we 
have every confidence in asserting that it 
possesses obvious and substantial improve- 
ments and advantages over any other parlor 
stove now in the market; and the closest 
scrutiny is invited to this stove, in the 
assurance that the more strict the examina- 
tion the more it will commend itself. An 
experience of sixteen years in the con- 
struction of various heating apparatus has 
enabled the inventor to combine in the con- 
struction of this stove more of the essential 
requisites necessary to constitute a perfect 
heating stove than anything heretofore pro- 
duced; and we deem a slight description of 
the same necessary to an understanding of 
its various parts. It is a self-feeding parlor 
stove, the peculiar and _ scientific con- 
struction of the base of which gives double 
the amount of quick radiating surfaces over 
any other base-heating stove now in use, 
The fire-pot is made in sections, and can be 
taken out and replaced through the open- 
ings of the illuminated doors. When the 
magazine requires to be filled with coal, 
you merely lift the cover in front about one- 
quarter of aninch. You can then swing it 
around the base of the urn, either to the 
right or left, uncovering half of the top, 
without projecting the cover beyond the 
outlines of the top of the stove. Manufac- 
tured by FULLER, WARREN & Co., 286 
Water street, New York, 
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THE persistent struggle in the world of 
invention is nowhere more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the history of Elias Howe, 
Jr., the inventor of the sewing machine; 
and here a rather tardy recognition of his 
genius and worth has been erected opposite 
the side entrance to Machinery Hall. It 
is certainly a grand and noble structure, 
and is what might be expected from the 
artistic hands of S. Ellis, Esq., and the 
$20,000 that were expended for it. Cast 
from bronze in full size and standing upon 
a massive granite base, it towers above the 
undulating ground of the park, in full view 
from almost any standpoint unobstructed 
by the buildings. The expressive lines of 
the face, the firmly-set mouth, the piercing 
expression of the eye leads one’s imagina- 
tion to picture most graphically the indom- 
itable perseverance of a man who could 


meet discouragement in a like imperturb- 
able manner. Failure was only an incent- 
ive to him for further superhuman effort; 
and from the day he first offered his inven- 
tion to the public until he received his tri- 
umphal crowning, in having the highest 
premium awarded to his machine, and 
being decorated by the Emperor Napo- 
leon with the ‘‘Cross of the Legion of 
Honor,” his step never faltered, nor did he 
for a moment lose sight of the goal he 
would reach. He lived to establish 


THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 


which he placed upon a thorough and solid 
basis, and in this erected a monument to his 
memory which neither stone nor metal can 
fix more indelibly in the minds of its lib- 
erally-treated patrons. Their principles are 
established upon what were his unswerving 
ideas of right and wrong; and this is why 
to-day they stand in the foremost rank of 
the great labor-saving manufacturers, vast- 
ly popular in all their transactions. An 
immense capital backs their enterprising 
efforts at this moment; and their factories at 
Bridgeport, Conn., from the many additions 
that have been built from time to time, as 
necessity demanded, now cover an area of 
513,298 square feet. There they have facil- 
ities for producing about 1,000 machines 
per day, thus giving employment to some 
3,000 workmen, or one-fourth of the actual 
operatives employed in aggregate by the 
thirty-two different companies now engaged 
in this line of production. In connection 
with this, large works are situated at Peru, 
Ind., and Glasgow, Scotland, which are 
steadily increasing in size, and its offices and 
sub-agencies are established in nearly every 
part of this country and Europe. 

Nothing so fully indicates the earnest 
endeavor of this company to be foremost 
in their line than the magnificent pavilion 
erected by them on South Avenue, in Ma- 
chinery Hall. The ladies especially are 
loth to turn away from this rich display, 
and generally return after a few steps for 
‘“‘just one more look” at the beautiful 
specimens of embroidery and stitching on 
view in the handsome cases. A very 
prettily carved figure of Mercury adorns 
the variegated glass roof, through which 
the subdued light reflects a host of brilliant 
colors upon the objects beneath. The 
woodwork is of black walnut, not elabor- 
ately carved, but finished in designs that 
impart a certain elegance which is so 
attractive to lovers of good taste. There 
are four bits of exquisite frescoing, 
one in each corner of the ceiling. 
The first represents ‘‘The Song of the 
Shirt”; in the second Mr. Howe holds 
forth his benefaction to the weary, over- 
worked woman; Old Father Time inter- 
venes in the third; and in the fourth corner 
the matron of to-day sits before the im- 
proved production in all her glory. 

Something that will interest the little 
maidens stands in a glass case in one cor- 
ner. It is a huge Frenchdoll, dressed in an 
elaborately-worked light blue silk, en train. 
The work upon this dress is something 
wonderful, and shows to what fine accom- 
plishments the machine may be put. A 
buffalo’s head, so perfectly done that the 
eyes follow you about the room as in an 
oil painting, is encased in a handsome 
frame just back of this. The mono- 
gram of the Howe Machine Company, 
worked upon a black ground in different 
shades of brown chenille, to resemble moss, 
and surrounded by a wreath of autumn 
leaves, is so true in effect that it 
might have been picked from the forest. 
On the other side of the revolving fire- 
screen, holding this piece of work, a bunch 
of lilies, embroidered in very natural colors, 
almost deceives one to emitting their usual 
fragrance. This may sound rather forced; 
but the reader may have a chance to judge 
for herself (supposing the lady to be most 
interested) during a visit here. In a large 
hexagon case in the middle of the pavilion 
is the full-size wax figure of a woman, wear- 


ing a costly white cloth opera cloak, decor-. 


ated with flowers, butterflies, etc., etc. A 
great many delighted ohs! form the chief 
criticism upon piece ot work, for it 








is in every way the superior production 
of their exhibit. Space limits a mere men- 
tion, in one of the show-cases, of a 
black velvet smoking-jacket, lined with 
white silk, quilted. The resemblance of the 
embroidery on the jacket to spears of wheat, 
morning glories, with here and there a but- 
terfly perched upon the trailing vines, can- 
not be described and must be seen, together 
with the natty cap, to be fully appreciated. 

The machines that have performed this 
wonderful work are standing about the room, 
in every variety of case—in oak, ebony, 
and black walnut—richly carved and highly 
ornamented. The latest patent gotten out 
by this company is their combination sec- 
retary and machine, a very complete and 
useful article of household furniture. The 
machine may be detached whenever de- 
sired and moved to ary part of the room, 
carrying with it all its attachments, or can 
be used while standing in the secretary, 
without the least inconvenience. 

No machine, though, is exhibited with 
more pride and enthusiasm than the in- 
ventor’s first model, which is trotted out 
upon the least provocation. In_ this 
you certainly find the essential princi- 
ples that make up the perfect machine 
of to-day, which fully illustrates how com- 
plete must have been Mr. Howe's first 





ideas. If one feels interest enough to 
follow this enterprise further, let them step 
over to the Shoe and Leather Building. and 
see the exhibit there of the machines of 
this company that do the elaborate stitch- 
ing upon ladies’ shoes. There an operative 
is industriously engaged in exhibiting a ma- 
chine with an automatic attachment which 
sets its own pattern, and can be operated by 
workmen with the least experience, or, in 
fact, any one. Another of their late pro- 
ductions is the new D machine. In this a 
part of the table can be detached, leaving 
an arm upon which the stays of shoes are 
sewed up, without turnfng the upper inside 
out. All classes of work, from that done 
upon patent leather to the coarse sewing 
upon the stoutest harness, comes within’ 
the power of the D. A souvenir, in the 
shape of a beautifully-designed catalogue, 
giving an interesting account of the inven- 
tion and progress of sewing-machines and 
containing very perfect cuts of a complete 
line of the company’s production, is pro- 
fusely distributed to passers-by and sent 
free by mail to the address of anv applicant. 

Since the opening of the Exhibition a very 
interested and inquisitive crowd of sight- 
seers have assembled daily in Machinery 
Hall to watch the mysterious workings of 
the machinery used in manufacturing some 
parts of 


THE WALTHAM WATCH. 


The company have a process entirely their 
own, fully covered by patents, which com- 
prise the most delicate set of machines in 
use. For instance, to manufacture screws 
an automatic lathe is used costing about 
$2,000 (the invention of Mr. Chas. Van- 
derwoered, the company’s able super- 
intendent), which only requires to be 
fed occasionally with fine steel wire. 
With the greatest precision this machine 
carries the wire through the head of the 
lathe, where it is met by a steel dye, which 
points it and cuts the thread; and at the 
right moment a very sharp and swiftly-re- 
volving wheel severs it from the main wire; 
when it is caught by a semi-revolving arm 
and carried over to a little circular saw, where 
it is slotted ; and finally placed under astream 
of oil, which washes it into a small pan, 
among thousands of its kind. From thence 
it passes to other machines, is very finely 
tempered and polished, and finally inserted 
in the elegant time-pieces, such as line the 
company’s handsome glass case in the Main 
Building. An idea of the minuteness of 
this particle of the watch is obtained from 
the fact that about 200,000 screws weigh a 
pound, and from the fineness of their thread 
some 250 can be embodied in the space of 
an inch. Viewed upon a white ground 
with the naked eye, they resemble a mere 
grain of fine blue sand; but examined 
through the jeweler’s glass, the most perfect 
piece of mechanical production is brought to 
light. During this entire process scarcely a 
perceptible particle of the wire is wasted, 
and no manual labor is required other than 
to occasionally feed the machine. 

Before a watch is offered for sale from 
this establishment it passes through about 
1,000 different processes. Still, the time con- 
sumed in making the different parts of the 
watch is very short—about two minutes; 
and, as the machinery is made and set for 
the production of the different styles aud 
grades, all the movements are equally well 
produced. 

After one has watched this interesting 
process, they must not fail to visit the dis- 
play of the company in the Main Building; 
for there a true representation of American 
progress and ingenuity is presented, in a 
beautiful glass case, set upon a highly-pol 
ished and prettily-carved ebony stand, in 
which are 2,200 gold and silver watches, 
reposing on a costly and various-colored 
satin ground. This display represents the 
usual production by the eutire force of 
employés in six working days of ten 
hours each. But it must be understood it 
was not a forced production. It merely 
represents the great enterprise of the com- 
pany. Every operative has his or her indi- 
vidual work to do; and, consequently. the 
different parts pass through the most ex- 
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perienced hands. What the usual English 
timekeeper, with its fusee and chain, ac- 
complishes with 800 pieces the American 
Waltham does with 150; and here lies the 
secret. The movements are simpler and 
the chance of the watch getting out of 
order is very materially lessened. Thus the 
cost is reduced, to begin with, and very lit- 
tle expense is necessarily required for after 
repairs. This has been the aim and finally 
the main cause of success to the manufac- 
turers, and nothing can testify more full 
to the increasing popularity of the Wal- 
tham watch than a visit to the vast manu- 
factories at Waltham, Mass., about 10 miles 
from Boston, where, covering a large area 
of ground, the most substantial and well- 
lighted buildings for this work have been 
erected. About 100 acres were originally 
owned by the company; but nearly half 
has been disposed of to the employés, who 
have erected thereon a number of neat and 
comfortable dwellings, till now the sur 
roundings resemble more a small town by 
itself than the works of a single company. 

In the southwest corner of the Pump 
Annex of Machinery Hall 


THE HARTFORD PUMP COMPANY 
exhibit their new automatic pump, which 
raises water by compressed air to a great 
hight or distance. A full-size pump is in 
operation in a glass tank and attracts an ad- 
miring crowd, who wander in here to watch 
the vast volumes of water spouting in every 
direction. 

An abundant supply of water is an im- 
perative requirement, both as a sanitary 
precaution and a means of life. To ob- 
tain it cheaply is the aim of all living 
away from localities supplied from never- 
failing sources. Tothe stock-farmer plenty 
of water is of the utmost importance, and 
there has hardly been a machine yet that 
would supply this necessity until it became 
the invention of the Hartford: Pump Com- 
pany. 

The pump they offer will do its work 
o— and surely; and it can be seen by 
the following description what advantages 
this possesses over former inventions for 
the same purpose. ist. There is no suc- 
tion. The water is raised by direct pressure 
of the air, and has been carried in pipes to 
the distance of half a mile with the utmost 
surety, emitting a stream of water some 65 
feet high. The wind-wheel may be located 
several hundred feet from the well or 
source from which the water comes, and, 
if placed in a favorable position, will work 
with the same power as when situated 
nearer. 2d. In raising water from a deep 
well, no cumbrous system of rods is used 
(which require a certain expenditure of 
power to move them). The only connection 
between the wind-wheel and the pump is a 
half-inch pipe for conveying the air. 
3d. The application of power is econom- 
ical, the great elasticity of air preventing a 
loss arising from sudden and violent resist- 
ance at the beginning of the stroke, as will 
occur in the ordinary wind-wheel suction 
pumps. 4th. The stream of water, under 
constant pressure, flows unremittingly, and 
thereby delivers more water than an ordi- 
nary pump having the same pressure. It 
is a simple construction, and is easily 
kept in order by the most inexperienced. 
All it needs is an occasional oiling, and it 
becomes a_ never-failing source; effect- 
ive in the highest winds and constantly 
working, with the same noiseless motion. 
The experiment of this company has ceased, 
and their machine is fast meeting the de- 
cided approval of all their patrons. 

In a beautifully neat black walnut case 
in the English Department is the display of 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 


of London, manufacturers of the world- 
renowned corsets. The twelve corsets to 
be seen were not made expressly for the 
Exhibition; but they are genuine samples of 
what are constantly sold in the London and 
New York markets, and certainly represent 
one of the best and most expensive articles 
manufactured in the world. From the sum- 
mer or ventilating corset to the scarlet meri- 
no corset for winter wear, all styles are 
noticeable. Some are trimmed with real 
Brussels lace and finished in the most ele- 
gant silks and satins and stitched with gold 
and silver. One of black satin, with white 
satin embroidery and lace trimming, and 
another of pink silk, also trimmed with 
lace, were especially elegant. The corsets 
mauufactured by Thomson, Langdon & Co. 
are known to the public and the trade as 
the ‘‘glove-fitting,’ and it is, without ex- 
aggecration, a very appropriate name. 





—_—_~ 


CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 


Henry F. Minzer, Piano-forte Manu- 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of bis Pianos, which will be sent 
free on application to Henry F. MILLER, 
Boston, Mass. 








Tue most promising avenue now open to 
energetic men, leading to a lasting, profit- 
able business, is the Unrrep States LiFe 
INSURANCE Co., of 261 Broadway, New 
York—one of the strongest in the land 
Apply at the office for fuller particulars, 





Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 





Ask your Deatist about them, 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


THE large cut of Hallet, Davis & Co. on 
the second page of our cover represents 
one of the largest and most well-known 
piano-forte manufactories in the United 
States. It is situated on Harrison Avenue, 
Boston, between Canton and Brookline 
Streets, and occupies an entire square, while 
the frontage-of the building is nearly four 
hundred feet. It is six stories high and 
covers nearly an acre of ground. The 
building is divided into.a number of large 
sections, so as to insure proper classifica- 
tion of the work of piano-forte making. 
On the first floor is the machinery for mak- 
ing the woodwork, embracing many in- 
genious appliances for planing, sawing, and 
molding. The basement floor is devoted to 
painting, bronzing, and ornamenting the 
piano plates. The facilities for drying 
lumber are of the most superior kind, and 
at least a million feet of lumber of the very 
best quality is kept constantly on hand. 
Between one and two hundred workpeople 
are employed in the various departments. 
Under a careful and intelligent manage- 
ment the work goes on in a most admirable 
manner in the various sections and rooms. 
The warerooms of the firm, at 484 
Washington Street, are connected with 
the factory by a private telegraph, so 
that intercommunication is constant. 
In the warerooms are always to be seen a 
number of Grand, Square, and Upright 
Pianos, showing forth a variety of patented 
improvements and excellencies which are 
possessed by scarcely any other piano man- 
ufactured in the United States. The most 
delicate touch, the clearest tone, and a 
wonderfully fuli power are characteristics 
noticeable in the Hallet, Davis & Co. Piano. 
The Upright Piano possesses a patented im- 
provement, which, upon careful examina- 
tion, one cannot fail to notice and admire. 
A failure to stand in tune and an inferior 
quality of tone have always been objections 
to the Upright Piano; but, happily, these 
defects have been removed by Hallet, Davis 
& Co.’s Patented Upright Piano. The won- 
derful display of these Pianos at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition has already been described 
in these columns, and no one should fail to 
examine most critically Hallet, Davis & 
Co.’s interesting exhibit. The pre-eminent 
success of the Hallet, Davis & Co. Piano is 
most assuredly owing to the untiring indus- 
try of Mr. George H. Davis, who has been 
engaged in manufacturing pianos for nearly 
fifty years. Mr. George i. Davis, Jr., and 
Mr. H. B. Eager are valuable assistants. 
The first-named gentleman attends almost 
entirely to the manufacturing portion of the 
business, in which he has grown up; while 
the latter has been in the office and ware- 
rooms of the house for more than twenty 
years. 


NATIONAL SURGICAL INSTITUTE. 


THE National Surgical Institute is na- 
tional in every sense of the term. Depart- 
ments of the Institute are in Atlanta, Ga., 
Indianapolis, Ind., San Francisco, Cal., and 
Philadelphia, Pa.; so that invalids in one 
section of the country will not be obliged 
to travel a thousand miles to receive treat- 
ment, but can go to the nearest department. 
While the building in Indianapolis, with all 
its improvements and conveniences, attract- 
ed general attention several years ago, the 
one recently completed in Philadelphia is 
even more attractive. Many machinery 
improvements are used for the treatment of 
paralysis, for instance, which are patented 
and which are seen nowhere else the world 
over. Dr. Allen, well-known in medical 
circles, stands at the head of the various 
establishments and is indefatigable in his 
work to make the Institute continue to grow 
in all its departments. We would advise 
our readers, when they go to the Centennial, 
to look at the exhibit of the National Sur- 
gical Institute, in the center aisle of the 
Main Building, near the large fountain and 
west of the Department of Brazil. An ex- 
amination cf the immiense variety of appli- 
ances and instruments in the show-cases 
will be time well spent. 








A MopERN IMPROVEMENT. — A_ boiler 
which will not explode, which can be 
cleaned internally and externally, and which 
saves a large percentage of fuel is made by 
Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, and is 
giving great satisfaction. Its construction 
is mainly of heavy wrought pipes and it is 
used mostly for heating by Hot Water and 
by Low-Pressure Steain. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 

Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
‘THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 





years, 





APPETITE A NECESSITY. 


APPETITE is a necessity. Without it, 
sufficient food is not received into the 
stomach either to nourish the system or to 
give the stimulus to the bowels which they 
require. Both these organs and the liver 
become torpid in consequence, and the blood 
grows poor in quality and quantity. Im- 
prove the appetite, therefore, and avoid 
such results. This is most effectually done 
with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a tonic 
appetizer and alterative without a peer. It 
gives not only an unwonted zest for food, 
but enables the stomach to digest and the 
system to assimilate it. Flatulence, heart- 
burn, nausea, and every other concomitant 
of indigestion are removed by it, as are also 
biliousness and constipation. Each nerve 
and fiber of the body is made to tingle with 
health by its use and it is the leading rem- 
edy for despondency. 








BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


“TERE must be som something 
about Brandreth’s Pills. Forty- two years 
ago Dr. Brandreth sold three thousand 
boxes a year. Now he sells one million 
five hundred thousand boxes, and the sale 
is constantly increasing. These figures, 
without any other remarks, conclusively 
prove the good these medicines are doing 
and how they are appreciated by the pub- 
lic. They are one of the oldest and best 
purgatives in the world. Dr. Brandreth, 
whom we have known for a number of 
employs in his factories two hundred 
and seven people, and pays the Govern- 
ment annually $100,000: for stamp and 
tariff duties. Heis, therefore, a- very im- 
portant constituent to the body politic, as 
well as the body public. For further par- 
ticulars the advertisement on the 31st 
page may be read. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to ‘ Alphabetical,” in your 
last issue, for a remedy for consumption in 
its first stages, can recommend Dr. 
Pierce’s ‘Golden Medical Discovery,” if 

taken according to directions; for it has 
ies thoroughly tried in my "family and 
the results were glorious, “ Alphabetical ” 
must not expect one bottle to do the work. 
My wife took three bottles before she could 
discover any change; but after the third 
bottle every dose seemed to strengthen the 
lungs , and now she is well and hearty. If 

Alphabetical ” avill write to me, I will get 
witnesses to the above. 

Henry H. M. Parton. 
MARION COUNTY, IND. 
—Crrcinnati Times, Feb. 4th, 1875. 
EE ————_—-— 

The entrance to a woman’s heart 
is through her eye or ear; but a philosopher 
has said the way to a man’s heart is down 
his throat. Good housewives understand 
this and use Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus. If there are any so unfortunate 
as not to have tried it, go immediately to 
your grocer and get a paper; and, our word 
for it, it will make a heart as hard as ada- 
mant soften and be joyful, and ever after 
will praise the seller of Herrick Allen’s 
Gold Medal Saleratus. Everybody sells it. 
Depot 112 Liberty Street, New York. Try it. 


wondertul 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 

















each (the usual price is $1.50). <A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
K.S&Co's. 5 
IMPROVED 5 
o 
MUS{C 7 c 
c 
& } Y « 
PAPER FILE. 
engine 





7 PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an-old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wrinser heing $8 

eR 


DEA NESS RELIEVED. 
Book free. G. J. Wood, Madison, Ind. 








MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 


sent. 
rc 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT Is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 34d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“ postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite’ Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

age express. European oe. 350 rooms, 
estaurant first-class. rices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





SUMMER, GLORIOUS SUMMER is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co., 3 Union 
Square. 


‘*A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
INE: W 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


UTOMATI 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Noy., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute. Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND ST.), NEW YORK. 





THE 


Hartford 
Accident 


Insurance Company. 


$200,000. 


GEO. B. LESTER, President. 


Cash Capital - 





Insures against Death by Accident and grants In- 
demnity for loss of time by totally disabling injuries. 


Parties visiting the 
CENTENNIAL, 
SEASIDE, or 
MOUNTAINS 


should provide against accident by the purchase of 
a policy or ticket in this ( ompany. And those who 
stay at home ought certainly to insure. In short, no 
one should be without a policy in The Hartford 


Accident. 


PREMIUMS. 


For YEARLY PoLiciks, from $5.00 to §25.00 
for each $1,000 insured, classified ace — to the 
occupation of the applicant. 

For SHORT TERM TICKETS, running from one to 
thirty days, insuring $3,000 in Even’ oF DEATH, 
or8$15.00 WEEKLY INDEMNITY for totally disabling 
injuries, 25 CENTS PER DAY forany number of 
days under thirty. hirty-Day Tickets, 85.00. 

The cost is trifling,and if you don’t meet with an 
accident yourselt you simply contribute your mite in 
aid of those who do. * 

Applications can be made for Insurance to the 
Company or to its Agents. 

AGENTS in all the principal towns and cities of 
the Northern States. 


L. H. BRAINARD, Sec’y. 
1. T. STODDARD, Sup’t of Agencies. 





Excessive Driuking causes nausea, acidity, and 
biliousness—tbhose evils thatare quickly got rid of 
by means of Milk ot Magnesia,a pure and pleas- 
ant antacid, recommended and prescribed by the 
medical faculty, whose favorable estimate the pub- 
lic endorses. Sold by Druggists. 





DIED. 


ScHAFF.—July Mth, of typhoid fever, Meta Sophia. 
fsey rm of Rev. Philip and Mary E. Schaff, in her 
st yea 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor bas used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 57 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—vroof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
ifea pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill . ep of wt dyes; leaves the hair soft and_ beau- 
tifu ck or Brown. Sold and Property applied at 
TCH ELOR’ S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


- BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a plece exactly fitted to the Bald 

spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to eppee r each hair pust issuing from the 
skin, the hair beit eing exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so perfect the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 














Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 

This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and Peers the appe- 
tite for the same. Pre by W.H ERLISY, 
Angenaenry, Cincinnati, Obio. 


Price 50 cents per 








Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 
THOMSON’S PATENT 


GLOVE- “FITTING CORSETS. 





EACH 
CORSET 
stamped “gs * 
“ THOMSON” OF 
sete FINISH. 
TRADE- s f 
MARK. AND EACH 
A CROWN. r’ 
ae stl PERFECT 
entire satis- 
pRB OE FIT. 
ady who has 
worn them Be sure to 
get the 


recommends 
~" Genuine 
A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent Solid-fastening, 
Capped Corset Steels. They are UNBREAKABLE 
and their fastenings do not abrade the dress. 
For sale by first-class dealers everywhere. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the + i 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Threat Af- 
fections, 





i ‘The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
pucking A reacts on the genarator B 
h evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
i haled by nozzles CC, or Mouth-Piece D 
eradicate ail disease and inflammation 
fo from the membranes of Head and 
wm Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical 
Affections, anc Foul Breath. Easily 
managed. Sold by druggists or mailed 
you with inhalant for3 months on re- 


ceipt of $2.00. 

R. W. R. CRUMB 
Patented 1873.) All letters scliciting a og on 
‘HRONIC: DISEASES aE enclose Bei, = ee 
Address DR. W. R. CRUMB, Bi 
Lock-Box 37. . Vs 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 























TWENTY-SIXTH f THE INDEPEN seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
‘ terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
Annual Repor t rage A euebal an wn Ona ae a 
dative ears, in cate aa P ge free, i 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





HARTFORD, CONN., 
INCORPORATED IN 1850. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


RECEIPTS - = = = $3,736,433 94 
DISBURSEMENTS - - 2,644,437 96 
ASSETS - - += = = 13,942,443 69 
LIABILITIES- - = - 12,487,866 00 
SURPLUS - - - = = 1,454.577 69 


OFFICERS: 
E. R. WIGGIN, 
S. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary. 


H. J. FURBER, Financial Manager. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 


President. 








sOLE 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1s76. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 











Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist.....cceccccsccooveeeSl 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Joarnal (Weekly).... 3 60 4 00 
Atlantic Morthly................ 360 400 
Christian at Work.....cecsesceee 300 86300 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 30 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 40 
Harper’s Magazine ...sccessereee 360 = 4 OH 
Harper's WeeKly...c..0. ccsceee 360 «6406 
Warper'e DASE. occ ccccc cess TS 4 00 
Home Journal......... ccuteetccs ae 3 06 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ve 5 Rustic 

Wreath’”)..c6 2.25.66 dcpeseckes. 2 16 1 3t 
Ladies” Journal oc4<s0css<ccssse 3 OO 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... -- 3 60 4 00 
Littell’se Living Age......sccccee % 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 = 1-56 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 5 0 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........2 73 300 
Scribner’s Monthbly..... ..ee.000. 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.......cceccooee 250 2B 
The Galatyc.<iscsvucesn mags €@ 
The Nation (new subs.)...........4 7 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 2 25 2 50 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream................ 4 50 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine......,......... 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly vost.......... 260 300 


ts" POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information ov applying to us. 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than avy 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and streugthened as occasion may 
demand, 

The paper has been 80 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of TH&t INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its colunin of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid, to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties’as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE LNDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE LNDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
ROahomer.one — in tt — postage free, 

advance, sane tree, including t above 
BOGTAUIRGs . 00 cccccccccsccccsces eapatoaaad tegen - 600 





POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

a BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 

RS. S.GOURNEY, Mrs. ORTH, 

mur. Wirtis, Hotmes, KENNEDY, Mrs. Mow. 

ATT RI LICE CARY, PRENTICE W. KEN- 
DALL, MORRIS, POE, 

Sims, P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOreeAn, SCOTT, 

BANCROFT, PARKE GODWIN, BEECHER, 

m, Be H. Dana, MARGARDT FULLER 

LL, CHANNING, M RS. STOWE, MRs. KIRKLAND, 

WaHittiEn. LOWELL, “BOKER, han Whesy, TAYLOR, 


SaXE, STODDA AME ELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, CouzENS. HALLECK. bs 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and sb®!l continue to present them to sub- 





1 Subscriber, one year, 


tee eeeeeeseseeee 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Size 14 bv 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready per delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will please understand that they can have _ this 
splendid work of art b ae us the name of one 
aoe subscriber, with § 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms 
in advance, posta 
free, including both of the the above ewasine.. -$3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravin: War Se (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the a Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet—Edwin M ton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of oo most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


t "Subscriber. one year, in advance, ne 
free, including the above ve Engraving eoecce 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE powss WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOL 
This book is a faithful and graphic oe of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous nting 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will present 
this book to subscribers for TKE INDEPENDENT on 
, yo yo , in advance, postage 
jubscriber, one yea , 
free, including the po BOG oc. crccccsade cme 23.50 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best *“*Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three years in advance and y us 

0. The ‘“Wringer” will be = at our 
Office or sent by express. a8 may be direct 
See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


. $3 00 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for Page INDEPE 4 > 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay mone 
rsons representing themselves as agents until il they 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate, hearing = ‘sending 0 ile si — of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the oene in; 
‘G: BOWEN, 


Address 
vamnmane « ne Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1'] 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Jutepentent. 


TKRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_ Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
= present registration Ly is virtually an abso- 

te protection against losses by mail, and an Post- 
ine are — to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do 





52 Numbers, io “advance (postage free)....... ¢ ‘3-00. 
2 * * a } 33: 
“ after 3 mos., * 3.50. 


2 a after 6 mos., ¥ 

Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until ,bayment of all arrearages is made as re- 
quired by law 

No names entered ¢ = the subscription books without 
the money in adv 

SUBSC:t UBERS are * particularly reauested to note 
the pone vt of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the onmine year, with or without 
further reminder from this offic 

THE RECEIPT of the vaper is a sufficient receipt 
of the F IRST subegieton. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the littie yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is me .e 
either the first or second weer after the money is re- 

ceived. # money hd a postage stamp is received the ree 

t will be sent 

eeears. SAMPSON LC LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. NERY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher: and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes a paper regularly frum the 
t-office—whether directed to his name or arother’s 

= Mel antee ne — supscribed or not—is responsible 

‘or the men 

2.— D person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, Or the ptblisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount. wbhetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prime 

facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Not 
VME. coecccccccees eoeeed0C.} L time...... eeresc cose le 
dtimes’ (one month)... .70¢. 4 times (one month)... .80e, 
B . ree mone s).65¢.]13  “* 


8 2 “ (six 
62 “ (twelve “ 
ILLU: 





600. 

0c.152 “ (twelve “ 

- STRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 

e 

4times (one month).. 

times eon months 
six 
(twelve “ 
's NOTICES. “eigoR® DOLLAE pan Aeats 














HENRY C. BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 


P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 





WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 








ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five bundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in Ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw what is thought 


of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
lum: 


WESTERN ans Re yt G & BLAKE ; 

GAN = ‘oledo Apri 20, 1875. 
w. HEATON, Esq., Manager,’ lll ‘Monree Street 
Dear Sir :—Experience in neversaes extensivel 4 
religious and Political newspapers has proved 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 
shall continue to use its _— for advertising our 
Palace Organs. roan 

RING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 

WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq: 
ee Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
klyn Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo? 
preparation, “ ne ™ and ao bi that, = 
my returns from the adv we: 
tive, I would increase —s onsumption of printers’ 
ink by advertising Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
Stafford’s Chemica’ fees Fiuid. 
Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 
correct opinion of the value of the above-named 
popes as advertising media for specialties having 
ntrinsic value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 


named papers. Mespectially rows 
8. S. STAFFORD, Chemist. 
218 Pearl Street, N. Y 


W. L. HEATON, a, Gent Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDEN 
Dear Sir :—The letters 1 received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
taliible Fire Kindlers have pyveraged (2) twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months e ont 
tinued ~ advertisement in throug 
months. It is doubtless one of the man 
tising mediums. Veey truly yours, R. 
Nov. 23d, 1874. .-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 








best adver- 
H, 





comm P. FISK, EsqQ., Western Manager New York 
INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :-—-After trying your paper for a year, we 
desiie to say that we consider our returns from it the 
larzest for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 

C. B. SALMON, Sec’y 
Eelipse Windmill Co., Beloit, Wis. 





LA PortTE, IND., June 2th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT” : 

Dear Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It hasal- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfully, 

LEINS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. S. B. Collins’s Oriam Antidote.’ 
YpsrLANTI, MIcH., April 25, 1874. 

Dear Sir:—We have hada large number of commu- 
ohntian ‘eased ring to having noticed the advertise- 
aes we are well satisfied. 


ours very truly, A. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 





NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we mos cheer- 
fully ser that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT than snes THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. Itis needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the countr 

Yours truly, J. .. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” S. M. Co 





HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir :—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
I have used in all my advertising experience in plac- 
ing my Painless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit before the public. 

Y F. E. MARSH. 


ours truly, 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE b aE IOS. AL IFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
. + State 
oa secular pal pers, selected and advertised in 
liberally at t 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS co. say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out ot every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or pockets or said 
they took the paper. Our extensive sales date 
from the time of our first advertising in THE IN- 
ene oy 

FINAN Senos Banker, who advertises 
in me Ah w York daily papers. 

THE INDEPENDENT. On calling at the office to 

y the bil), he stated that “THE INDEPENDENT 
faa done him more good than all the rest put 
together.’ 

NORTH E TERN MUTUAL LIFE TNs. 
CO.: “We have found THE a as the 
yery hes est ypner for insurance advertising in New 

or’ 

A. BURDEYTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Ladies, says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
a net profit of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 


ment of only two ‘months. I at the 
wealth and excellent class of your readers. I 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 


0. F. DAVIS (Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
says: * THE TOEPENDEINT been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 

B. &. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
of advertising in THE INDEPENDENT have sur. 
prised us—exceeding our anticipations. We es- 
teem it now one of our best mediums. 

wheel SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 
land, Oho, state ‘ort r inserting a full-page 


or My adver. 
me better 


‘ AL LIFE IN , 
Re ere OEY iilustraved advertisement tt 





THE INDEPENDENT did us more good than 
paper we ever patronized. ~ 
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Weekly Market Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEES.—The market continues quiet for car- 
s es of Rio, with alight distributive demand. The 

io telegram shows increasing daily receipts and 
stocks and present ye denote lower prices. 

he stock now here more than sufficient to last 
until the arrival of the new crop; andif the legiti- 
mate distributive trade continue to buy for present 
wants prices will soon dectine. Mild Roasting Cof- 
fees are arriving freely and are in fair consumptive 
demand. Maracaibos.—Late receipts are of improved 
quality and their relative cheapness tends to in- 
crease their sale. Old Government Javas are quiet 
but there is a good consumptive demand, which will 
om er sustain present prices. 


EAS.—There is but little doing in invoices, but 
a brisk consumptive demand continues. Greens. 
—There is a good mon age A for the better grades at the 
low prices now ruling. apans are selling rapidly and 
prices are steady. Oolongs sell steadily at prices 
somewhat in buyers’ favor. There was a small auc- 
tion sale on Thursday and all the Teas sold realized 
full prices. 


SUGARS.—Refined during the entire week has 


been in good acuive demand and prices are higher—. 


say about \c. to «4c. per pound over our quotations 
of last week, The daily ap emer 2 is pretty well 
cleared up. Powdered and Granulated are rather 
scarce for immediate delivery. Cut ‘Loat and Crushed 
areinample supply. Soft Whites are in fair produc- 
tion and Yellows are in better supply, except the 
lower grades, which are scarce for the moment. Mo- 
lasses Sugars are in good supply and are low rela- 
tively speaking. ‘Phere has been an increased de- 
mand for Raws for refining purposes, the market 
closing active and higher. verside Refinery Sugars 
are very scarce. The demand seems to increase daily, 
so popular have they become. We — quotations 
on all grades of these Sugars this week. 


MOLASSES.—Louisiana.—We have nothing new to 
report in this line. ‘'ne demand is fair and prices 
about steady. Grocery grades of Foreign Molasses 
are in fair request at unchanged prices. 


SYRUPS.—Since our last the market has been 
more active, in sympathy with the advance on 
Sugars, and, together with limited stock, all grades of 
Sugar Syrups are stronger in tone. All products of 
Molasses are also higher,in keeping with the well- 
ascertained decreased supplies of boiling Molasses. 
Offersatan advance for liues of lowest grades of 
Syrups have been declined. Common Syrup in hhds, 
and bbls. is in good demand and prices are higher, 


RICE—Both Louisiana and Carolina are in good 
demand, the market closing tirm at unchanged prices. 


DRIED FRUIT.--The market for Foreign Dried ex- 
hibits very little life. Buyers only appear when urged 
by necessity and 3 fgets nothing beyond their 
immediate wants. Svery probable these features 
will remain in ag ‘oneal September. In the mean- 
time prices are somewhat irregular and, upon the 
whole, rather mellow. 


FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—New Mass. Shore Mack- 
erelare inimproved demand. Oid are but little sought 
after and prices are nominal. There hus been more in- 
quiry for Dry Cod and George’s Bank are in eager de- 
mand. Box Herring are quiet. Barrel Herring dull 
and nominal. Salt.—rhere is 2 fair jobbing inquiry 
for Liverpooi Fine, but large lots are neglected and 
prices are nominal. Bulk continues slow of sale, 
though prices are firm. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour and Meal.—Since last 
week the heaviness in the Flour market has been 
more marked, owing to the continuance of the op- 
pressively warm weather and to the fact that brands 
that have hitherto kept during the “ heated term’ 
have soured. Favorite Patents, long and favorable 
anown, huve been held comparatively tirm. The same 
is true of favorite“ Straights,” with a moderate bus- 
iness passing. Low Patents and Straights have been 
pressed for sale and are much lower. fresh-ground 
Faw =a »eands from Michigan and Northern Indiana 
have been Dewor sustained than from other states. 
Tne demand for buxape has been moderate, even at 
the considerable decline aypmitted to. We have had 
amore active trade with tue British Provinces und 
the West Indies at the decline. City Milled has sold 
quite freely tor tropical markets at some concession. 
sour has been more active at the decline as given in 
our revised igure 8. Quite a large business has been 
done in No. 2 and Superfine at the decline, largely 
tuken for the Provinces. Rye Fiour has beep in 
good demand. Choice grades have ruled steady, but 
common are easier. Sale of 1,775 bbls. Corn Meal 
has been guite active. The demand good tor the 
West Indies and the British Provinces, but, _— free 
arriv als, prices | are lower. Sales of 5,230 bbis 


aoe aggregat: 66,900 oe at 114%@12 3-l6c.—basis 
Low ‘Middling—li 11-16@11 15-l6c. for July, 11 21-32@11 

15-l6c. for August, 11 7-16@11 23-s2c. for September, 
11 9-32@11 15-320. tor October, 11@L1 11-32 for Novem- 
ber, 11 8-16@11 1l-32c. for December, 119-32@11 9-l6c. 


. for January, 11.$-l6@U1Xc. for February, 11 23-32c. tor 


March, 1i 24-32@11 27-82c. for April, 11 29-32@12c. for 


May, and 12%@12 3-16 tor June. 

PROVISIONS.—Tue Western advices have been 
more favorable to holders ot Hog products, and, 
though the market has been unsettled, it cios2d tirin! 
with prices a shade higher, so far us the leading kinds 
are concerned, thougn very dull. ‘here had been 
some export demand wer Pork; but it has now pretty 
much disappeared. ‘i‘he other departments have 
been deyoid of anything like animation. 

WUOL.—Prices are firmer than for months past 
and the indications are that the decline has been 
checked. ‘ne new Western clips arrive slowly, 
tuvugh adyices show receipts of large quantiiies in 
Boswon and Philadelphia. 

HIDES AND LEATH#&R.—Hides.—There is only a 
moderate demand irom irade; but prices are steudy. 
Leather.—'rnere 18 a s.eady ‘demand for Hemiock 
Sole. at a decline on lower aad medium qualities of 
Middie Weiguts, which are hard to move. 

CATTLE MARKET.—The receipts of Beef Cattle 
have been fair and the quality generally good. ‘i'lie 
demand has been quite active, and an advance of 
one-guarter of a Cent has been established, the mar- 
ke. ciosing irm. The quotations — trom $c. to 
ue. for Ordinary to Prime Steers, to dress 55@97 ibs. 
tv Lue gross cwt,, aud WX @lic. for ‘Extra do., to dress 
57 lbs. Muich Cows were only in limited request ; but 
the warket exuibited an improved tone, ‘i'he range 
was $iv@7U, Calf included. Calves were dull and 
easier. state Veais sold at 54@8ec. and Buvtermilk at 
3x@44e. The demand for Sheep and Lambs has been 
light, put holders of prime stock exhibit considerabie 
firmnes3. Stare, Kentucky, and Canada Lambs are 
quoted 6@9c. Dressed Hogs meet with a fair inquiry 
Ag firm prices. Tnesales were atsx@vc. The receipts 
fur the week were 7,851 Beef Cattle, 78 Milch Cows, 
4,713 Calves, 18,242 Sheep, and 15,731 Hogs. 

MBTALS.—Copper.—Ingot is quiet but firm. Man- 
ufactured is quiet but supportea at combination 
prices. iron.—Scotch Pig stocks are accumulating 
und being placed in store in advance of demand. 
American Pig.—Inquiry is light and the market 

rules dull. The Outiook shows no encouraging signs 
Ane the near future. Kails.—New are very quiet. 
Old arein betterdemand. Serap is negl: cted entire- 
jy, Manufactured.—All kinds are steady. Lead.— 
foreign Pig is without movemert and prices nomina'. 
Domestic very dull, Selected is nominal. Tin.—Pig 
is quiet, Plates are very stroog. Zinc is quiet. 

OULS AND NAVAL STORRS Ol of all kinds are 
quiet and prices unchanged. Naval Stores,—Spirits 
‘Yurpentine are @ shade firmer. Rosin,—'l'ar and 
Pitch nominal, 

A ag Me Toots as — Bricks.— We quote: 

2 $3; Hards, Up-river, (@4.75; 


+» $4.50@$5.50; Fron 
ed $12; ig $3QS27 : a. 


Bore, on yeast and $6@6 on Fronts. Cement.— 
2 Po and Me and gecording © 


D 
Fine; La he and, ; and fame of 
Peal , $2.85@3. Glass.—w and 20 @ 6 and 25 per cent. 





discount. Lath. 91. 40@$1.50. Lime.—Rocklan 

er bbl. for Common and $1.25 tor Finishing; aNorth 

iver, 65@70c. ee bbl. for Common and $1@§1.25 
for Finishing. L mber.—Eastern Spruce.—Bills show- 
ing full lengths will now and then reach $13@$14 ® M.; 
but even ordered specifications seldom go up to 0 $15, 
while the ordinar a ran as randoms frequently sell in 
the neighborhoo and some poor lots have 
been Dares with Es set 50? M. White Pine.— 
$18@$19 # M for shippers. 10-inch and upward; $15@ 

. fi aes and $13.50@815 # Box 

and 12-inch. See r. $30@ ellow Pine: 
—Cargoes at $18@820 # M.; onde red cargoes, wow 
do.; Green Flooring Boards, $23@24 do.; and Dry do. 
do., $25@26; Step Plank, as kre] Plank, at 5a 9 per 
M. Cargoes at the South Sl4@sl6 # M. parewooe. 
—Wholesale value. << ie | at about $72@#80 ®# 
M. for the finest Walnut 35@$60 do. for common 
do.; $35@$40 do. for rety $38@$40 do. for White 

004 ; $35@$38 for Oak ;_ $59@$65 for Cherry ; $50@365 

for Butternut; and $35@$40 for Hickory. 


py nae a agi —Coal.—The demand shows 


as do., $10@11; Newcastle do., Cak cing, $5.50@6 ; 
Scotch Cannel. $5@7; do. Steam, £4.50@5.50; Pro- 
vincial, $4.50@5, currency; Pennsylvania, West- 
moreland, and West Virginia Gas, $6.25; Cumber- 
land, Brceston, and Clearfield, $5@5.25; and An- 
thracite $5@5 he cargo. ‘Drugs.—The_ market 
is dull. Gunn cloth.“ tadia is quiet. Domestic 
Bagging slow. Hay.—The marketis exceedingly dull. 
Buyers anticipate a decline with more liberal receipts 
of the new crop, and are therefore purchasing only 
sufficient for immediate use. The quotations are 
for North River Shipping 5@70c.; Retail qualities, 
80@9%ec.; Clover, 50@55; and Salt, 60@65e. Straw is 
guiet and, with a light demand and heavy poosints. 
prices have declined. We quote Long oe, Oe 00; 
short do., 75@ 80c.; and Oat, 50@69c. cas 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—tThe market is very dull. Noreliable quo- 
tations can be given for Pots. Dealers have paid 6% 
cents for Pearls. We quote: 

Pearls, first sorts, per ]b....... biuanbebe conbentea 6X@— 

BEESWAX.—Market quiet. Small sales of very 
choice Southern at dic. We _—". 

Western, pure.,. 32 @ 33 
Southern, pure.,....... 33 @ 34 

BEANS AND PEAS. “ithe cons umptive demand 
for Medium Beans has been very light; but the low 
rates have caused some purchases to be_made on 
speculation. Marrow Beansare quiet. Prices are 
generally held unchanged, but the ‘tendency is in 
buyers’ favor. Pea Beans are quiet and ‘unchanged. 
White Kidney nominal. Red Kidney have sold rath- 
er more freely ducing the last few days and are bet- 
ter. In Black Beans we rao of no business. Cana- 
dian Peas are quiet. en Peas continue very 
dull and without change. Southern Black-eye Peas 
are quiet. We quote 
Beans. Pea, 1875, prime, hand-picked..,,.....1 26@1 30 













Beans. Pea, fair to good. ......... ..1 00@1 15 
Beans. Medium. 1875. prime. @ % 
Beans, Medium, fair to: woods, CTR 70@ 80 
Beans, Medium, very poor.. 40@ 50 
Beans. Marrow, 1875. prime.... 1 30@1 35 
Beans. Murrow, fair te good. .... 1 10@1 20 
Beans. White Kidney, 1875. prime..... . 120@)1 30 
Beans, White Kidney, fair to good . -- 100@1 10 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, Prime. ...... ceveee- 1 35@!1 45 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to good.. coe -eoel 10@1 25 
Beans, Turitie Soup, per bush.................- 3 75@4 00 
Beans. Lima, California, per bush.. soe as 00 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, bulk, in bond...,........ 976 

Peas, Green, 1875, >< bush. coool Qual 10 
Peas. Southern B. E.. per 2-bush. ‘pag. 2%b@ — 
Split Peas, free, per ='s tigeees ier eaters Sabana —a@é6 W 


BUTTER.—Receipts for the week, 21,107 packages. 
Business in State Butter has continued light. Gen- 
eral stock has been very dullas a rule and prices 
show no improvement. The weather has been very 
trying. Arrivals of Western stock have been very 
moderate, and trade cannot be called active, though 
there isa general deiaand for nearly ail classes of 


trade. We quote: 



















State, Dairy, — — tap RHR voscenten oee-th @25 
State, Dairy, pails, eee: 23 @24 
State, Dairy, pails, "thir t S good. Paiva 

State. Dairy, pails. poor to fair...... oes 

State, Creamery, select invoices,,...........-2 3 


State. Creamery, good to prime,. 

State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice. 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, good to prime.. 2 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to good.... 
State, firkins, choice yellow.. 
State, firkias, good to prime... 
State, tirkins, fair to good........ .... 
Stace, halt-tirkin tubs, select poration. 
Sta:e. balf-tirkin tubs, prime. : 

Stace. haif-firkin tubs, fair to good. 
State, Welsh tubs, select invoices. 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime,,, 
State, Weish tubs, fair to good... 

State, tubs, poor white and ne 
Western, Creamery, prime,...., 

Western. Creamery, tair to o0d.. 
Western, firkins, prime yellow.. 
Western. tirkins. fair to good ,,,. 
Western, firkins, poor to fair...... 
Western, Dairy, tubs, select invoices. 
Western, Dairy, tubs, good to prime, 
Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to good....., 
Western, Dairy, tubs, poor to fair..... i 
Western, | actory, tubs, select invoices, 
Wesiern, F: ictory, tubs, good to prime.. 
Western, Factory, tubs, tair to good.. 
Western, Factory, tubs, poor to tair......... 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week, 91,962 packages. 
The murket for State Factory is unsettled. Shippers 
have an untavorable cable and lower goid, and are 
inciined to limit operations; while receiptsare large, 
th weather very trying, and stock generally more 
or less out of panes pe , compelling receivers to be 
free sellers. We quot 
State, Factory, tine to ‘fancy. we -10 @— 
ex@ 












State, factory, good to prime 
State, Factory, air to good... 
State, Factory, Half-Skimmed 
Stute, Factory, Skimmed... 
tate, Farm Dairy, fancy.... .... 
State, Farm Dairy, z0od to prime 
St: ite, Farm Dairy, ‘fair to good.. 
Stave, Farm Dairy, eee or to fair... 
Western Factory, Chedaar, ape r 
Western Factory, flat, choice.. Z 
Western Factory, g Z00d to prime. soece eteedees, § OS 
Western Factory, fuir to good eae sie OT 
Western Factory, Half-skimmed.. } 
Western Factory, Skimmed........ 


EG3GS.—Receipts for the week 7, 462 nas. The mar- 
ket has been utterly upset and unsettica by the unu- 
sua’ y hotand unfavorable weather, which bas now 
continued without intermission for three weeks. 
Stock has fairly rotted out during the past week and 
the loss has been principally on iotsin the hands of 
receivers. We quote: 


i 
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Jersey, single bbls., per bbl... -1T @B 
State and Penn - 1h @i7 
Western. prime - 4% ae 





Western, fair mark oon = 4 
Canadian..,.... ... sensei * 143¢@15% 

DRiED FRUITS. where has been some inquiry 
for Quartered Apples. Peaches of all kinds are en- 
tirely nominal. e do not bear of any business in 
them. Cherries, Plums, and Blackberries are quiet 
and may be considered nominal. Raspberries are in 
better demand and for new-process dried 25 cts. are 
offered. We quote 


up. 1875. Sticea, prime., 















State, 1875, Sliced, good .. 1¥@ 8 
" Stace, - Quarters. . - TR@ 8K 
ee N. , Sliced, choi oe -- 8 @ 8% 
“ Sou thern: 1875, rsliged, waa -%7@8 
Peaches, 1875, Peeled, fancy...... -12 @iB 
1875, Ga., Peeled, prime. +10 @12 
* Paty Ga., Peeled, tair Speoen. 9 
“ 5, Ga., Peeled, poor.. i @ 
whew “1875,” prime...... 8 


Cherries, 1875, prime . . 
Plums, 1875, State, per b. 

1875, Southern, per >. 
Raspberries, 1875, per tb 


Red Astra OBB 00.00 00080 600056 


les 
inn ROW, DEF DD)... oo cs eee ee ass 0 
du@ 6 


Seau, AOOUNL ,J58 celal. dias SAO, 1002 300 





Pea 

alr. per small Crate.s......seeeessessssssseses 2 We 3 00 
Blackbe 

Wilson: per quart essccce ae 
Dorchester, per guart..... nuenenaene saeesene 
Raspberries: 

Red Antwerp, per 3 to quart box............ 4@ 
Other Red, per 3 to quart box...............5 —@ 
Whortleberries: 

DO ae hesabe Rae’ bai oaisogias mae 
Per quart box... eee lieceseseseene 8@ 2 


Trants : 
ROG, SUBaN, POF ID... cece diicccvcocdecseccsic’ns  3@ 3 


4 
8 
5 
3 
00 


Georgia anc and Florida, PEF 100......46 eee. 55 00 
Nor apeIA “Itt BB Ob@ss 00 
Hot House , ete. 

Grapes are in good demand at our quotation. 
Grapes, Black Hamburg, per Ib............ @10 
a 

Peanuts sold rather better early inthe week, but 
hey are now less active, 
Peanuts, Va., fancy............. PEARSE ee | Re} 
Peanuts, Virginia, prime, per bush.. 
Peanuts, Wilmington. per busn..... Pte 
Peanuts, Tennessee, Red, per bush....... - 100@ 1 20 









pri 

Other kinds remain steady. Cabbages vary greatly 
in price, according to quality. Potato Onions are 
very plenty and generally well grown. There are 
not enough White Onions to establish a quotation. 
We quote: 

Green Corn, Hackensack, per 100............ 75 100 













Green Corn, Burlington, per 300.. HQ 75 
Tomatoes, Charleston, per crate - _ -—@ 5 
Tomatoes, Norfolk, per crate.. - 100@ 12% 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate., 2 He 3 00 
Squash, Marrow, per bbl... ... 1 2%@ 150 
Squash,.White Summer, per bbl.. -10@125 
Squash, Yellow Crooknecked, per ‘boi. « 175@ 200 
String Beans, Wax, L. I., per : + 150@ 175 
Cucumbers, Norfolk, per bbl.. 1 We 3 00 
Cucumbers, L. L., per 100... .. 1HN@ 20) 
Beets, L. I., per 10 bunches...............+6+ 2 50.2 3 00 
Turnips, Jersey and IL. I., per 100 bunches’! 3 d0@ 4 
Turnips, Russia. per DbD])...........060..4- oreo 1 00@ 1 2 
Cabbages, L. I., per 10U.... 4 0@ 900 
Caulifiower, L. I., per bbl. . 0a 4 00 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate. »  H@ 5 
Onions, Potato, Va., per bbl... . 1 He 2 
Onions, Potato, Md., per bbi.. -» 2 00@ 3 60 
Onions, White, Va., per bbl. .-+....--+++- -.. 2 0@ 2 73 
we, ee —Prices are unsettled and irregular. 
equ 
Norblk , Early Rose, per bbl..... covceee 2 H@ 400 


Long Island New, per Dbl........ccescsesseee 3 OG 3 73 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions, 
SUGAR. ; BEEF. 
Standard A........ 10%a11_ {Plain Mess, bbl.. eel 
Steam Refined’ A..— al0¥, Extra Mes 
Extra C White....— al0% 


arene 


Prime Mess! tee. .150 ai? 00 








Cotfee C.....00.. +00 a al0% Packet. bbl.....:.130Ual4 (0 
Yellow... i Ks 96) ExtIndiaMessteeld 0va20 00 
Brown.... ° R. 

Crusned . - alls Mess, Western. 20 25a—— 
Granulated — ail’ Prime. Western. 16 35a16 50 
Powaered...... ...— 9113¢|Prime Meas.......19 25a20 00 
Powdered, Exira ; LARD. 

yoy steam, tcs 


Cut Loaf 
RIVERSIDE, “REF INER rime, # 
SUGARS.” ity steam, vcs... 1) 4a— 
Riverside A, soft gr’d. 10% Kettle rendered.. — 
Riverside A, coarse *..1044)No 1, tes........ — aloxX 
Riverside Extra C...... 9% oaned cccccecc, 10K ald 
Riverside Cal. Cream C. yi HA 
Riverside Cal. Golden.. 93¢ Pickled «c-eseeee.13 alt 
Marigold Yellow..... 9% | Drv Salted.........— a— 
MOLASSES—wUTY: Se¥el SHOULDERS. 
N. O.. newW.....—48 -— PIOKIOG,..cocccccces 9 iH 
Porvo Rico. N.—43 a—50 |Dry Salted. ........ 9 a— 
English Is., N.—33 a2 Bagon, Dry Salt’d,11 all 


Muscovado....—35 a—45 
rRU. Dry Cod,¥atl.500 9 650 














SYROPS. 
Ex. White Drips — all Pi’kl’d Scale, 
€ # bbi........400 a 450 
No. 2 — a—55 |Pickled Cod, 
# =) a 600 
e. 


Cyesnem Ror 








House......- —— a—22 
TEAS DUTY: Free 
Young Hyson.—32 a—75 
Hyson.. a- 6s 
Imperial . a-65 
Gunpowder a-90 j 
Twankay a-2 + 
Oolong... a-7> § #bbi,new..16U0 01700 
Japan 25 a-75 ya spt, 
cowree—Dory- Free. bbi.... . 4 


JBVE ..c0000 
Maracaibo 














“ Good —19,%a —20 1 
* Faw, ....—184a—19 [Turks i {slana. 
FRUIT. busn....—— a—25 
(Hawinsayer¥.D13 bs Fo oer ol s fine 250 a-— 
ite i, Muse’) iVerdins......19% a—-— 
* Tondoni. wii gr EeesS 
| Seeaiess. “— all _ ee a260 
—- a—10 {Table Salt in jars. 
—7 a—77X&i # doz......— a 180 
- — 5a— 15 in small bags, 
5 —— a = ody -7 l.... 736 a= 
Sardines 4 bxs—15 a— sm 
—24 a—o one l.... 34a— 


Maccaroni, Itl.—l5 a—l7 0 
Dom..—lW a—ll /Pepper........—l7 a—18 
Vergo, Iti —16 a—i8 |Alspice........—l6 a— 
—10 a—1l |Cinnamon.... —26 a— 
CANNED” FRUIT, ETC. 5 
—ne 
ccsccsesece 180 B920 
peachici's ? 
socccercane tO OSSD 








Pineapple, 20 In Keg: 
175 a260 “ American.—4\a— 
Tomatoes, 2D In_papers, 60-2. 
doz........— 9% a110 Boxes........ 5%a— 7 
Tomatoes, 3 SOAP—DUTY. WF ct.ad.v. 


dor. 150 a200 |Castile, domestic, 9 a 9% 
anaes C 5 estic. a 
Peas,2® ® doz 170 822 Pale Family....... 6 

Lima Beans, 2 vee Ka— 
doz..... 165 21% 


a we seeeee oe 








a— 
Goz........:--275 #800 —.. a— 
Lobster, 1B # Pararfine..........— a20 
GO: aasnceean, 200 Gee Adam tine sup’r..27 a2v 
Oysters, Cove do. ordinary.l3 al7 
3D # Mics. 1% a-— Rich” Day: aiicia. wa 
Oysters, Cove a Db 
TD z... 95 a—— |Carolina, fair 


— -6 aT 




















lass. # doz 4 Rangoon, 
CRHAM OF TARTAR. { nappa oe 6% 
pod yal a gal een 80. . —7 235 
ood Quality... -— cian nbn 
Ordip Mae | a— 2 n, Laun andy. bKa 7 
SALERATUS. tarch, Pat.Gloss 8xa— 9 
in papers, @ ® 6ka—7 ‘Starch. Corn.....8 a—9 


Flour and — 


KLOUR. |\ Fan 
Balt., Alx.. & \ Milwauk, 118 a126 
oo ieee 475 at (No.2? Milwauk 109 all 
.&Fam. 


{No. 1 Chi 0... nominal. 
St. Lowis......550 a $75 [2-8 2 ag +11 03 a 109 


d., Ohio, ad - 90 alv2 
tsa Mich:$500 9 5 80 | Winter Red... 90 a 130 
Amber.... | Amber Mich... 9 a 130 
anes? a7 Vy nite Mich... ~-12% a140 
« New oO. cove 4 
cess....6(0 a950 | 5 igen 

a 564 
a 52% 
a 56 
a 57 
a 44 
a 42 





Wool, Hides, Fars, Skins. 


woon. 
Americ’n XXX—4(r* a—42 
* XX~-i) a—’s 
A. Combi rom 3 dressed, kinds,free, 
Dg....—4) a5: 
No. 1 Pulled....—30 a—33 currency prices, 


'HORNS—DUTY: Free. 
Ox.B.A.& RB... 300 a 400 
a— — 





arse..—}8 a—20 

Grier ss oe Peeen ie one 
oe s es ° a 

Smyrna Unw..o16 a—is (RedFoxNorth.1%. a 150 





on ba a—30 Se et 
Cal. s ‘est. > 
fret 2 aa | 6 om Om BL 
Oe aenws 22 a2 |Min Fon, 78 2% 
eee es! ° 
Cal. 8.C.anw.? i¢ 939 'Marten. North 200 ald 
common.... at Curacoa— 56 a— 
ne wxa-is |, * Tamp. 1d¥#D55 a— 
db Pigocce Deer, Si # D.62}4a— 
HI “Duty: free. “ aso -— 53 a— 
B.G.& a— 






olmeel 11m 
sskenseasi ||| BS85 

















TH z Bi an 
it — i 
Do. 1 Oak, = a - 
green.....— i SAY... — -— 
California drv—22 a— ‘Oak, crop. =< 
GreensaWest—— —— Hemlocs. ing ~~ xa— 26 
CitySlaughter— 8%a—— pemiger. a— ha | 
*k,heavy—2 a—29 
Heml’ck, dam—19 a—26 
Drugs and Dyes. 
Alcohol....... 216 a 218 |LacDye,gold—— a—— 
Aloes. ®@ B...—14 a—15 i LicorivePaste— 20 a— 32 
Aloessoc’tri’e—35 a— ae Dutca. 
Alum..........— 24a—— Did.wce cove “a— 8 
Annotto...... —20 a—40 addcr, ween 
Argolaref. cid— 33a 3 2 ere 4 a—- 5 
d 


KG.cccccce 0 OH 
large 


Arsenicvow'Tr.z.3 a— ibaa. 3 
;Manna, 
H 


Salsam ‘Tolu. 1#> a17 RG. 020 sce al110 
sal. Peru.gid.—_— a1z5 ‘Nutgalls, bl. 3 
fark Petayv..—00 a—60 | Aleppogoid—— a— lb 


3orax.renned— 1!4a—12 |Oil Berg..gid 4 2% a 450 
rimst’ne.roli— 3 a— 3, OilCassia,gid 9 a1 00 
— f Oi) Lemon.gid 325 a 337 

Campnor.ret.— — = 27 ‘OilPeppverm’t, 

See... 1% : MS aoe 4 _— 
r.A’mon’ag a riol. 

rer as Meo RET 
stor DD’ um. 

Bgl toe — Oxal-Acid Weald <a - 10% 
ChamomtleFi.—_ 40 a—45 faccuneeee-- 86 a 
= Pot- | Prus. Potash. .— Pans 

in. gold. ties 22 voksil ver ld — 62\4a— 70 
Cocnineallisad 42ka— 50 it hubarb,Cbi.— 55 a lie. 
Coch.Mex.gd. ag lig Sago, rld,z’d.— — a— bo 
Copperas. Am— yy SalAmiacgid.— — a—ll 
Cream Tar.gd.— mica 3s Sal Soda, gold 131ka-— 
Cubebs,.1..2.— a— 9\% Sarsa’ illa, Hon. ? 

ten, ro gg a— 4%! on bd, gd....—34 a-— 
Epsom saits..—— a— Falher sa’il 

a—46 | 











s’tscur......—16 a—17% 16 

Gum Arabic, Shellac, g a 40 a— 53 
pkd..........—16 a—50 Soda Ashs0#ogd200 s av 

eum Benzoin—— a—55 | ulph. Quin.. 215 a 220 

Gum Myrrh, . 2 
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PERFECTION IN COOKING 


accomplished by the most inexperienced by the use of 


Knickerbocker Baking Powder. 


It stands without a rival and has proven itself to be 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER 
yet offered. Itisno trouble to useit. Free from all 
objectionable ingredients and is absolutely Full 
Weight. 


WM. J. STITT & CO., 
156 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers 
Send for New Price-list, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COry 3 
(P.-0.Box 6648.) 81 and 33 VESEY 8T., NewYork 


—The choicest in the world—Importers 

e prices—Largest Com America— 

staple article—pleases eranpeoay 
increasing—Agents is waneet, hay i Sag ere—best induce 
monte—den't te time—send for circular to RO. 
ELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Yo P.-0. Box 12387 
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Commercial, 


——— 


DRY GOODS. 





THE recent heavy auction sales of domes- 
tic cotton fabrics and the advertised sales 
of woolens on manufacturers’ account ap- 
pear to have created an appreheksion that 
the system of selling through agents and 
commission houses, which has added so 
greatly to the commercial importance of 
New York, is about to be superseded, and a 
new system of semi-annual auction fairs 
substituted in its place. Itis not unlikely 
that something like a revolution in trade is 
about to be made in this centennial sum- 
mer; but we do not see that New York has 
any special reason for feeling any alarm at 
the change. If it should occur and the old- 
fashioned agencies and commission houses 
be compelled to give up business, there 
would still be the same amount of busi- 
ness done, only it would be trans- 
acted by different hands and in a 
different manner. But New York would 
continue to be the chief distributing 
center for dry goods, both foreign and do- 
mestic, that she has been for the past sixty 
years. In spite of the auction-rooms, there 
would necessarily be still a vast business 
done through the commission houses and 
agencies, It is certainly an important fact 
that the great clearing-out auction sales 
and the drives instituted by some of our 
larger jobbing houses have been so satis- 
factory in their results that the manufac- 
turers seem inclined to continue them. 
Looking at them simply from a New York 
point of view and calculating their effect 
upon the prosperity of the commercial 
metropolis, we do not discover any reason 
for deprecating the change. The large 
crowd of buyers attracted here at the close 
of the spring season and the crowd which 
will be gathered together here by the auc- 
tion sales of woolens the present month are 
gains to New York. 

The heavy peremptory auction sale of 
flannels and blankets, by order of Messrs. 
Rarker, Wilde & Co., which was to have 
taken place on Friday, the 2ist, has been 
adjourned until the 25th and 26th of the 
month. These sales will have the effect, or, 
at least, are expected to do so, of establish- 
ing rates for standard woolens during the 
fall. 

The market is generally quiet in all de- 
partments of the dry goods trade, as well 
as in all others, activity in anything except 
ice being out of the question in such torrid 
heats as we have been suffering from dur- 
ing the past three weeks. The great effort 
of every one has been to keep cool, shady, 
and quiet, and no one has remained in the 
city who could by any possible means es- 
eape from the wilting heats of the city. 
Still, there has been about the usual'extent 
of July business doing, for the wheels of 
trade cannot be stopped out of deference to 
the thermometer. 

Domestic cottons are dull and quiet, 
rather than languid, and, although certain 
descriptions of goods are accumulating in 
first hands, prices continue very steady and 
the prospects of an early opening are en- 
couraging. 

In brown sheetings and shirtings there is 
a fair hand-to-mouth demand and prices are 
without change; but the deliveries are on a 
very restricted scale. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in a 
similar condition to unbleached geods; but 
there have been some considerable sales to 
Canadian buyers, though the exports of the 
week have been at the lowest point. 

In print-cloths there is a rather firmer 
feeling, and prices have advanced on a 
more active demand from the manufac- 
turers. The rates have been put up a frac- 
tion and the outlook is more favorable. 

Prints are by no means very active, but 
there is a fair demand for the old styles of 
dark work and for medium fancies at steady 
prices. Some of the suspended mills have 
commenced running again on dark work, 
and we are happy to learn that the pros- 
pects are good for a reopening of the mills 
of the Locke Print Works, at Paterson, 
N. J. 

Cotton flannels are coming into more act 
ive demand, and the recollection of the 


. large business done in these goods at ad 


vancing prices last season doubtless has the 





effect of reminding jobbers of the neces- 
sity of buying eatly. 

In other descriptions of cotton goods 
the market continues quiet and dull, with- 
out indications of a movement in any 
direction. 

Hosiery is in better demand, with indica- 
tions of an early activity. 

Worsted goods are as yet without special 
movement. The offerings at auction will 
have to be waited for to determine the 
drift of the market. 

Woolen goods are in less demand than 
they have been and sales are mostly to out- 
of-town buyers. Not much will be done in 
any description of woolens until after the 
heavy auction sales shall have shown how 
prices are likely to rule during the coming 
season. 

Foreign dry goods of all descriptions are 
as dull as possible. The demand from first 
hands is extremely light and the importers 
seem to be in no mood to exhibit new styles 
or to do anything but wait for something 
to turn up, though what they can expect is 
not easy to understand. Staple goods are 
firmly held, and, as prices have now reached 
what seems to be the lowest possible point, 
there is a general feeling that any change 
must be for the better. 

The importations of the past week show 
an increase on the figures of the week 
previous, the gross amount being $911,530, 
which is an increase of $315,516; but the 
imports of dry goods for July are still less 
by a large sum than they were in the cor- 
responding week last year. 

The Philadelphia Commercial List says 
that ‘“‘ goods which before the war brought 
two dollars and a half a yard are now sell- 
ing slowly at a dollar, and at such prices 
we can readily understand the precarious 
condition of the trade and the necessity of 
close figuring to keep afloat at all. <A re- 
action must come, in the very nature of 
things; but perhaps not in this Centennial 
year. As far as the retail trade of Philadel- 
phia is concerned the city is supplied far 
ahead, and after the closing of the Centen- 
nial Exposition second-hand goods will be 
abundant and dirt cheap.” 





OBITUARY. 


The friends of Mr. Morris Altman, of the 
well-known dry-goods firm of M. Altman & 
Co., Sixth Avenue, were greatly surprised 
to hear of his death on Friday last, the 14th 
inst. He was highly esteemed by his per- 
sonal friends and business associates, who 
manifested their grief for his loss in attend- 
ing his funeral. He was widely known to 
the retail dry-goods trade from his having 
been the first president of the Early Closing 
Association. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY BVEMNING, July 17, 13/6. 
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ALT Sematl&C 


INVITE the ATTENTION of PURCHASERS to the 
LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST AT- 
TRACTIVE STOCK of DRY GOODS of ALL 
the LEADING BRANDS EVER DISPLAYED in 
THIS CITY, consisting of 


Foreign and Domestic Dress 
Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
Frimmings, ete., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, ete., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, ete., 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing 
Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic 
Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 


. Carpets, Upholstery, and 


House-Furnishing Goods. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &10th Sts. 





H. Cc. F. 


Now ready a large and elegant stock of 


especially adapted to the present season. 


A splendid assortment of 


from $18 and upward, 
Ladies cana 


KOCH, 


CORNER SIXTH AVENUE AND 20TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


LACK POLUNAISES, BASQUES, AND OVERSKIRTS, BATISTE SUITS and OVER- 
DRESSES, GRENADINE SUITS, etc., etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED SIiK SUITS, 


so select material from an extensive stock of Ss 
oamne pate a on the premises. in latest Paris style, by fi of SILKS and DRESS GOODS, and have the 
arge stock 0 an VS MUSLIN See R 
Ladies visiting New York should not fail to call at KOCH’s RWEAR at half the former _— 


ist-class dressmakers, at very short notice. 





112 FULTO 


END FOR PRICE-LIST. 


WISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rug 
Crumb-Cloths. Oil-Cloths, ete., very cheap at ‘he wala Fine, os me 
STREET NEW YORK. 
arpets earetenty packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 
Ja 


RENDALL, 





KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETC., ETC. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholessle Buyers. 


MRS. VAN HOUTEN, | 


formerly of 72 Nassau St., corner of John, has 


REMOVED TO NO.9 JOHN STREET, 


near Broadway, where she will be pleased to meet all 
her friends and former patrons. 
She will keep a full assortment of 


Genilemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
SHIRTS, CUFFS, COULLARS, 


of every style and quality, ready made and made to 
order. alee a bare variety of Summer and Winter 
UNDERW 


Union Adams, 
Hosiery, 


Gloves, 
Underwear, 


and Fine Furnishings, 
847 BROADWAY, 











Near 14th Street, EW YORK, 








CARPETS. 


CLEARING-UP SALE AT GREAT REDUC- 
TIONS. 

IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT PATTERNS WHICH 
WE DO NOTINTEND TO DUPLICATE, WILL OF- 
FER AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION OR 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 

LARGE LINES, CHOICE DESIGNS. 


paris Ht arte at a's “and $1.25; Berly 2.3. 


$1.55and $ 
THREE- “PL i” 8. ly $1. 25; formerly $1.50. 
INGA AEN ae .. 00c., Téc.,and $1, IN GREAT VA- 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS, 


VARYING FROM one to eight yards ans at 
La Eg COST OF MANUFaCTU RE, 
sic. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 


Just received, a cargo of 


MATTINCS, 


WHITE, RED, CHECK, AND FANCY, 
FROM 2c. PER YARD. 
Also a lot of JAPANESE MATTING, at 
30c.; WOKT H 60c. 


“9 


AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 
LACE CURTAINS, 


a. ONE ey ow 
air to the finest 1mported 
HAL P PRICE. Pa auction ue CURTAIN 
NETS and COTTAGH DRAPER CRETONNES, 
EPS. FURNITURE CH NINTZES, ete. WIN- 
DOW SHADES and COKNICES. 





oD NETS. 
WINDOW SCREENS at 50c. each, to FIT ANY 
WINDOW (new patent). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS, 183 and 185 6TH AV.,.NEW YORK 
(one. door below 13th Street). 


P.3.—MAIL ORDERS will receive prompt atten- 
tion, Send for circular, 
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Financial, 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 





One of the things worth noticing in this 
Centennial year of our history is the re- 
markable development of the railway sys- 
tem in the United States since 1830. When 
the Declaration of Independence was issued 
there was not a mile of railroad in the 
whole country; and at the end of fifty-four 
years thereafter—namely, in 1830—there 
were only twenty-three miles of railway in 
operation. We submit the following table, 
showing the progress of railroad construc- 
tion since 1830 : 


Miles in Increase 

Year. Operation. of Miles. 
es et eee 23 —_ 
A RE aa 95 72 
eR eis or AE EA 229 134 
Me Le tae ieee Rae 380 151 
Pigg A wbx Savers neces 633 253 
I < SR Ree = 1,098 465 
ASS eee Leer ical aie 1,273 175 
a het eee ee 1,497 224 
ee ee Se 1,913 416 
RE Ses er ee ee 2,302 389 
TD cneete satus cave scakanae 2,818 516 
a eee er 3,535 17 
ee ae ee . 4,026 491 
DD céncaosshetesasicmnenn’ 4,185 159 
kasi acc aaer ooh ned ee 4,377 192 
RONG es obec cses sexu scseeste 4,633 256 
ee ee ee 4,930 297 
ae eo ee 5,598 668 
A S 398 
a ee Pe ere 7,365 1,369 
| ES sa 5 et oer 9,021 1,656 
eee 10,982 1,961 
eS Se ee: 12,908 1,926 
Bos 0ece0 bs tbsscens chen 15,360 2,452 
Ba nicdcapesuncthsbariuaese 16,720 1,360 
I cick s sachsen ds saeomeseee 18,374 1,654 
BES So Mdsdccqen'doe RARER 22,016 3,647 
Pe axninsdonamccncsaseen oe 24,503 2,647 
BES sosscncsneincsssnencemee 26,968 2,465 
re | 1,821 
ROOD. wi: <dagts ogusd ee center 30,365 1,846 
i ee eT 31,286 651 
Brive ase betesaennssgehes 32,120 834 
eS 33,170 1,050 
I 738 

OB in ccwsndscasssscecsereeeee 1,177 

DOs a s00konnsssssese sees 5 eeepee 1,742 
POUR Sper Sanansmawcdooses tert 39,276 2,449 
se wth tect ee2 bos sete 42,255 2,979 
Wes eee os rasekiseeteee 47,208 4,958 
EP besindchasnccancieasneeh 52,898 5,690 
RF ee eer eae 60,568 7,670 
SP ee ee 66,735 6,167 
PEs sccheba sees eeesasneeete 70,683 3,948 
Se eee eee eee TT 72,623 1,940 


We take the figures from ‘‘ Poor’s Man- 
ual of the Railroads in the United States ” 
for 1875-76. They show the rate of the 
progress from year to year since 1830, and 
also that since 1865 the increase of railway 
mileage was equal to the increase of all 
the previous years. The railway mileage 
of the country was distributed in 1874 as 
folléws: 


Miles. 

New England States..........cccscoress 5,509 
RNIN 5S Gio WS ockS Seb Sakess XeS 14,291 
WV GMOr I 52 6 Aen. 0 SER 
Southern States........ iteeeawares kaee 15,602 
ere a Pree ee ee 2,339 
BOE iikan’ sb iuake snk seseuns oot 72,623 


The aggregate cost of all these roads up 
to and including 1874 was $4,221,763,594. 
The gross earnings of the roads for that 
year were $520,416,016. Of this amount 
$379,466,935 were received for the trans- 
portation of freight, mails, and merchan- 
dise, and $140,999,081 for the transporta- 
tion of passengers. The operating ex- 
penses for the year were $330,895,058, be- 
ing 63.6 per cent. of the gross earnings. 
The net earnings were $189,570,958, being 
36.4 per cent. of the total earnings. The 
amount paid as dividends was $67,042,942, 
or at the rate of 3.39 per cent. on the total 
capital stock. 

It is not possible to compute the effects, 
direct and indirect, upon the country’s ag- 
ricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
prosperity that have grown out of this sys- 
tem of railroads, as constructed in less than 
half acentury. The mighty valley of the 
West has been tapped in all directions and 
brought into easy Commercial connection 
with the Atlantic seaboard and with the 
trade of the world. This one fact is the 
great secret of the rapid growth of West- 
ern villages, cities, and states. Nothing 





like such a growth would have been possi- 
ble but for the facilities furnished by rail- 
roads. The old modes of transportation 
have become largely obsolete, and the ele- 
ment of distance entirely changed in Jits 
practical character by the cheapness and 
rapidity of movement. Could the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence return 
to earth, and make a tour through the coun- 
try and witness its railway system, the con- 
trast between what now is and what was 
when they lived and died would fill them 
with amazement. The cost of construc- 
tion is the merest bagatelle, when compared 
with the benefits. 

It is quite true that not all these roads 
have proved profitable investments to stock- 
holders or bondholders, and that some of 
them have been built in advance of the 
population demanding them. Many of 
them have involved individual losses; yet 
to the country at large they have all been 
profitable. Not aroad has been built that 
has not yielded benefits far in excess of its 
cost. We are adding to our population 
about a million of persons every year; and 
this growth of population will very speed- 
ily overtake any seeming excess of railroad 
facilities and create the demand for larger 
and more extended conveniences. The 
temporary check of the system since the 
panic of 1873is but temporary. The causes 
thereof will soon pass ‘away, and long 
before the country shall celebrate the second 
centennial cf its history its railroad mile- 
age will be double what it is to-day. Prog- 
ress is the natural and necessary law of 
the system. The trade of the country is to 
double and treble and quadruple with the 
march of time; and this means that the 
facilities of intercommunication will and 
must observe the same law. The thing 
that is predicts the thing that is to be. 








MONEY MARKET. 





THERE have been more failures the past 
week, most of them of small concerns; but 
among them was a large sugar house, whose 
suspension was caused by the troubles in 
Cuba, rather than by any depression in our 
own markets. But there is a decline in 
most of our staple products, which will be 
likely to affect the general interests of trade 
unfavorably and rather aggravate the dull- 
ness which has now settled upon nearly 
every department of business. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says: ‘‘No one looks for a 
sudden leap into good times; but, with 
good crops, there ought to be a fair trade 
and an improved tone in commercial and 
financial circles.” All of which is reasonable 
enough. But what is the use of good crops, 
if the farmers won’t sell and the speculators 
keep back the products which ought to be 
forwarded while transportation is low, un- 
tilthe British markets have been supplied 
from other sources? The basis for a good 
fall business is firmly laid, and, with an 
abundant supply of money and abundant 
crops, the times cannot continue very bad. 
At present everything and everybody are 
wilted by the heat; but a change must come 
before long. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday was a 
favorable one for money-borrowers, though 
a discouraging one for money-lenders. The 
rates on call loans are unchanged, and bor- 
rowers who had the proper collaterals to 
offer found no difficulty in obtaining all the 
money they wanted at 2 to 24 per cent. 

The changes in the figures of the Bank 
Statement show that the banks continue to 
retire their circulation and sell the bonds 
which are withdrawn for the purpose of 
marketing them while prices continue high. 
There is a decrease in the item of loans to 
the extent of $2,692,200, and in the circula- 
tion of $121,300. The legal-tenders show an 
increase of $1,296,300, while the specie is 
diminished to the extent of $1,210,500. The 
deposits aré increased $463,400. The sur- 
plus reserve is now $21,075,725, being less by 
$30,500 than the total of last week above 
the required 25 per cent. As compared 
with the condition of the banks at the cor- 
responding period last year, there is a large 
decrease in the items, excepting that of 
specie, which is now $5,475,200 greater in 
amount. The surplus reserve is $6,977,825 
less than it was last year. The legal-tenders 
are diminished by $19,117,800, and this 
diminution of currency, it is well to bear in 








mind, cannot fail to be felt whenever a re- 
vival of business shall take place. For 
the present, however, no one appears to be 
apprehensive of danger from a close Maney 
market. Loans have been made on Gov- 
ernment securities at 14 to 2 per cent., and 
discounts with stock collaterals have been 
arranged for four to five months at 5 per 
cent. 

The gold market has continued weak up 
to the close of transactions on Saturday. 
The opening rates on Monday were at 
111 15-16ths, and the closing rates at the 
end of the week were 111}to 1118 The 
probabilities of a continued peace in 
Europe, notwithstanding the Turkish-Ser- 
vian troubles, are discouraging to the ‘“‘bull” 
speculators in the Gold Room. 


The business of the Stock Exchange has 
been on a diminishing scale, and is likely 
to continue so for some time longer. There 
is very little speculation going on since the 
Western Union Telegraph commenced pay- 
ing its dividend, by permission of the court, 
which has not yet dismissed the suit asking 
for an injunction to prevent its payment. 
The motive of the petitioner for the injunc- 
tion is too well understood to have any se- 
rious influence upon the price of the stock. 

All descriptions of dividend-paying in- 
vestment stocks and bonds maintain steady 
prices; but there is no speculative move- 
ment in any of them. The anticipation of 
a falling off in railroad traffic for the next 
six weeks caused a decline in some of the 
railroads, Michigan Central being the most 
seriously affected. The following are the 
changes which have been effected in the 
leading stocks during the week: There has 
been a decline in Chicago and Northwest- 
ern of $ per cent. ; in the Preferred do. of 3; 
in Rock Island of +;in Delaware, Lacka- 
wana, and Western of 3; in Adams Express 
of 1 per cent.; in United States Express 
Co. of 14; in Wells Fargo of 14; in Lake 
Shore R. R. of 18; in Michigan Central of 
28;in St. Paul Common of $; in Pacific 
Mail of #; in Union Pacific of 24; and in 
Mariposa, which has been more active of 
late, of 4 per cent. The increase was in 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy of 1}; in 
C. C. C. and I. of 1 per cent; in Pittsburgh 
of %; in Erie of 3; in New Jersey Central of 
4; and in Western Union Telegraph of 4. 
The remainder of the market has under- 
gone no quotable changes; New York 
Central, Chicago and Milwaukie Preferred, 
Harlem, etc., closing at their opening 
prices. 

At the commencement of business the 
present week there was a steady feeling; 
but the opinion of the Street is adverse to 
an advance of prices, and the market grew 
weaker for all the active stocks as the day 
advanced. Gold was steady at 1114. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 15TH, 1876. 


Bid. 
PIO sis ig SAIS 66 6% Ke Ree 135 
American Exchange.............. 1081¢ 
COGHENEL TRGIOUOAL oi. o i5i5k. 05 Seco sce 101 
CO Wonscrecnswerecuscwserenenes , 300 
OMI 65 hie hse ie Soeteaacste 114 
OGRE TEROURIIING 6 i. .0:0:5 5:0:0,6 Sones 125 
RAE OIL 6 0 kp occ cccweee 200 
Pomrtle MAMGOGM. oi 5oeciviscsccwds 8816 
NOIR IN oe asic gees 210 
German American beeiosnetecameee 69 
OWE cca cianacdtatancseerttas 79 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 180 
BRM 5 23.2) 5 ccd ieisace tees 112 
DUMMONINION <%. <5. 05f6scs caus some ee te 112 
Metropolitan...... aig Dab Bitlsen8s 120 
PHO SIs ican cwevsbtisnccdeased 117 
PR pceckso¥cebW ace astasocee aren 121 
Sie ENO ch cacn iin ati rose ume 100 


TO INVESTORS. 

A limited amountof the MASONIC TEMPLE (23d 
Street and 6th Avenue, New York)7 Per Cent. Bonds 
for sale below par. This debt is binding upon the or- 
ganization of Masons and the security is unques- 
tionable. Full particulars of 

MARTURIN BALLOU, 
Dealer in Seccates for {nvestment, 
6 Wall Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





WE OFFER 
City and aay Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight, and ten cent. Principal and interest pay- 


able in New ork 

The 2 most desirable and profitable ae 
in the mar 

Partvalanny given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in iarge or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 

h will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and GoLn Cov- 
PONS, COLLEOT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Srocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C€0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages, without cout to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ rand Traders 
National Bank. 


NINE PER CENT. 
BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 


George P. Bissell & Co., 
BANKERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


One of the Oldest Banking Houses in the 
United States. 


LARGE CASH CAPITAL. 


Business Managed with the Utmost 
Prudence and Caution. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT. 


We have during twenty years of most successful 
experience as Bankers sold several millions of NINE 
PER CENT. COUPON BONDS, secured by first 
mortgages on fine buildings in Western Cities. They 
have stood the test of panics, fires,and disa%ters, 
and we venture to say that the interest and principal 
have been more promptly paid than on the same 
amount of Eastern mortgages held by any Savings 
Banksin New England. All Bonds are registered at 
our office. Can be made payable to order, and thus 
not available to any thief who may steal them. 

They are the best investment for Trust Funds. 
Send for circular. 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., Bankers, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


For information as to our reliability and the trust- 
worthiness of our statements we referto Bank of 
New York, Vermilye & Co., and Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., N. Y., Hartford National Bank, Hartford. 


Bonds for sale in New York by 














WM. D. & T. J. BARBOUR. 52 Wall Street. 
Ad ae oy in Wall Street often 
fortune. A 72-page 


$10 to $500 ix: ‘ox laining everything, 


and c 1 cory of the Wall Stoot Review 8 
ICK LING ee ee and 
sickens 72BROADWAY NEW YOR 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost adollar. No cu<tomer ever had anacre of 
land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest or principal when due. Send 
for particulars. References in every State in the 
Union, who will confirm the above facts 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


GH AM & 

12 Wet pad - + a pn and Be 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have pecome 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

¢2” Send fer Circular. 











The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CEN NT. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGE 
cy. known all over New et ond the Miaaie 
States as the Agency whose panorest pone oepese are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS he Cou- 
pons of Government peas yas en aire its field and 
changed its name to “T eee ISSOURI, — 
change in its characte 
Ten ae Cent. will otitk ee address for Circular 
and ‘pea as Kansas, Missouri, 1 
Central acksonville, [linois 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
Gash Sapiias ~-"-"- %, $99:998 88 
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THE TWO FLAGS. 
A FABLE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 











“You never can hope,”’ said a gay new flag 
To an old flag, battered and torn, 

“To wave on the air your powder-stained rag, 
In blaze of this jubilant morn. 


‘But keep yourself folded, hiding your rent, 
And perhaps somewhere in the rear 
They’ll carry you yet; though féte days were 
meant 
For bright flags—fresh colors, my dear.” 


Wild music came pealing ; lines of brave men 
Were linked in processional throng ; 
Hands clapped, flowers showered, and bravos 
rang, when 
The honored and loved passed along. 


The new flag waved proudly, flaunting its 
grace. 
The multitude saw it, unstirred ; 
But murmurs arose round the old flag’s place— 
Hurrah ! hundred hurrahs were heard. 


“Our cannon-rent banner! In at the death ! 
Our battle-stained flag !’’ cried the men. 
“Our dear flag,’ said women, under their breath. 
“Three cheers for the old flag !”’ rang then. 


The old flag was cheered, yes! loudly and 
long, 
Till day’s jubilate was gone. 
Ah! new flag, you’re fresh and brilliant and 
strong ; 
But glory’s a thing to be won. 





HOW THE NURSERY KEPT THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


BY G. M. 8. HORTON. 





Ir was about an hour after midnight. 
The nursery had long been deserted by all 
save a tiny mouse or two, which ran in and 
out among the chair and sofa legs, looking 
for crumbs as hard as ever they could look. 
All the dollies, steamboats, wagons, and 
rocking-horses were shut up behind the 
white closet-door, and everything told of 
one o’clock in the morning almost exactly 
the same as if there had been no cuckoo 
clock upon the mantel to strike it. The 
big round moon was slowly swinging her 
silver circle through the half-closed blinds 
and across the floor, and you couldn’t make 
me believe, had you talked all the night be- 
fore, that the nursery wasn’t just as safe 
and snug as if Katie Peep, the nurse, were 
sitting on top of the bookcase, with both her 
eyes just as wide open as open could be. 

What’s that? 

It can’t have been the clock, for that 
struck only five minutes ago, and wouldn't 
be heard from again for twenty-five minutes, 
if the maker told the truth. No; it was a 
squeak, and such a squeak as only one door 
in the room ever made, and that was the 
closet-door itself. Slowly it opened. I 
know I’m not mistaken, for the dark shadow 
moving over the moonlight on the floor sent 
the mice scampering away to their hole be- 
hind the curtain. I, for one, should have 
thought the wind blew it open, had not 
something happened which proved it didn’t. 
What proved it was no less than the appear- 
ance of Mr. Punch, arm-in-arm with the 
blue-flannel elephant, followed by the whole 
army of toys in solemn procession. 

There’s no use rubbing your eyes, for 
there they are; and if you will take my ad- 
vice you'll keep so quiet that even the lit- 
tlest mouse you ever saw wouldn’t be 
frightened. 

First came all the well toys—dolls, smil- 
ing and happy, dressed in their very best; 
dogs; goats; horses and wagons, which, to 
tell the truth, had spent a whole hour rub- 
bing against the clothes-bag in the closet, 
to make themselves shine. And then— 
what asad, sad sight!—came the largest 
express wagon, holding all the sick dolls 
and drawn by about three horses and a 
half, with only seven legs between them. 
But then the dolls—poor, poor dollies! with 
broken heads and noses and just the littlest 
mites of legs and arms, because all the saw- 
dust was out of ’em. 

There was one little black rubber doll, 
whose back was split open all the way 
down to the ground (she never had any legs 
when she was made, but stood up on the 
bottom of her back); and she wouldn’t 
whistle if you squeezed her with both 
hands 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


es ae 


Then came a steamboat that walked | ning: ‘A is for apple as round asa ball. | soft voice, went to the register and whis- 
Noung und Old. 


all one-sided, because one of the paddle- 
wheels was gone. And after this there 
were two little engines, on three wheels, 
helping each other along. One was with- 
out any boiler and was very feeble, indeed. 
Last of all came the picture-books; and, 
although it is a sad thing to say, it must be 
told that in all the long procession, reach- 
ing from the closet away over to the bay | 
window, there was not a single whole pic- 
ture-book in the lot—not a single one. As 
the last book hopped out of the closet and 
closed the door the procession halted. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Punch, 
jumping on the elephant’s back, ‘‘ you will 
please find seats on the floor and come to 
order as soon as possible.” 

Whereupon nine young lady dolls and one 
gentleman doll (colored) in worsted took 
seats, as requested; but not a picture-book, 
or a horse, or a dog stirred. 

‘“Why don’t you sit down?” said the 
chairman—for that is what Mr. Punch was. 

‘© You said ladies and gentlemen,” called 
out a wooden monkey, without any tail, al- 
most crying. 

“Don’t you call us as good as a lady and 
gentleman, any day?” 

“Hereafter,” said the chirman, ‘‘ when I 
say ladies and gentlemen I mean every- 
body, whether he’s a gentleman or not.” 

This, of course, made every one feel 
pleasant again; and they took the sick dol- 
lies out of the express wagon and put them 
in the moonlight on the floor, while the 
picture-books took turns in fanning them. 

Mr. Punch put on his spectacles, took 
from his coat-tail pocket a paper, and, after 
taking a swallow of water which an engine 
had left over in its boiler from the day be- 
fore, he said: 

‘‘We meet to-night to celebrate the Cen 
tennial of our Independence.” 

‘‘What’s that last word?” said the worsted 
doll, whose cheek was all unraveling and 
who had two or three marbles tucked into 
his back. 

“Independence,” said the chairman, 
holding the paper close to his eyes. 

‘«What’s independence? That’s what I 
want to know,” asked the colored gentle- 
man, abstractedly pulling out three or four 
yards of his cheek. 

“T know,” said all that was left of a 
once plump primer, who had crept around 
to the bookcase and asked the dictionary. 
‘«Independence, a state of freedom.” 

‘‘Freedom!” sobbed the colored gentle- 
man. ‘‘Doyou call this freedom?” and he 
put his hand on the hole in his back and 
began wiping his eyes with his cheek. 

‘‘Hold on,” said the chairman. ‘‘ Here’s 
something I didn’t see. ‘Glorious coun- 
try,’ that’s it. ‘Independence of our glori- 
ous country.’” 

A sigh of relief passed through the entire 
company on the announcement of this dis- 
covery, although just here the colored gen- 
tleman was taken so violently with sneez- 
ing, from the worsted getting in his nose, 
that they had to unravel his whole head be- 
fore they could stop him. 

‘‘Can any one tell me why we celebrate 
this Centennial of Independence?” con- 


tinued the chairman, after order had been 
restored. 


The company appeared lost in thought, 
and for a minute it seemed as if every one 
knew, perhaps, but didn’t like to say. 
Presently, however, the smallest picture- 
book held up its hand. 

“T should think,” said the chairman, 
with terrible emphasis, ‘‘ that you would 
all be just ashamed of yourselves. Here’sa 
little book that has only been around for 
about a week, and yet it stands alone 
among you as the one to answer this great 
question.” 

Then he asked the little book to come 
and stand on the sofa, so that all could see 
and hear; and when I tell you they had to 
pile two engines and a donkey-cart against 
the sofa before it could get up you will see 
how small the book really was. 

‘*Now I want the greatest quiet while we 
listen to the answer.” 

‘How long’ll you gimme?” asked the 
picture-book. 

“‘Oh! as long as you want. Only don’t 
drag, that’s all,” said the chairman. ‘‘ Now 
begin. Why do we celebrate this Centen- 
nial of Independence?” 





And the little book went off like light- 


B is for bat and also for ball. C is for”— 
It got as far as this, when the chairman, 
who had borrowed one for the purpose, 
threw a doll’s leg at it and knocked it bang 
off the sofa. A committee of three was im- 
mediately appointed, and the little book was 
escorted to the closet in disgrace. 

‘‘ Now,” continued the chairman, ‘‘ I’m 
going to put a question to you that will 
thrill every heart in the room.~ It is a ques- 
tion that all will love to answer; but let the 
strong give the weak a chance. Who—I 
repeat it—who was George Washington?” 

There wasn’t a single weak one in the 
room—at least, no one answered; and when 
a china doll about an inch and a half high 
got up and considerately moved to give the 
weak ones three-quarters of an hour to find 
out about it, every one seconded the mo- 
tion, and it carried, amid the wildest enthu- 
siasm. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Punch, ‘“‘that 
it’s my candid opinion there isn’t enough 
intelligent patriotism in this entire celebra- 
tion to last even that wooden-headed mon- 
key over night.” 

This statement cast a deep gloom over 
the company. 

The wooden-headed monkey, who con- 
sidered himself insulted, threatened to go 
down-stairs and wake up Kate Peep, unless 
the chairman immediately withdrew his re- 
mark; while each of the others took turns, 
and went and wept such hot tears of mor- 
tification into one of the engine-boilers 
that the engine at once got up steam, and 
rushed about the room, knocking down 
most all of the celebration, and making 
such a havoc generally that they had to- 
stuff the remains of the colored gentleman 
between the wheels and hang the whole 
thing out the window. 

‘* The last thing on the programme,” said 
Mr. Punch, ‘‘is the formation of a grand 
Centennial procession; and I trust,” he 
said, taking off his spectacles and looking 
the celebration full in the eye, ‘‘that you 
will not disgrace your country in this last 
tribute.” 

I don’t mind telling you, if you'll prom- 
ise to keep quiet about it; but Mr. Punch 
wasn’t such a great scholar as he’d like you 
to believe by his big words. The truth is, 
he got the dictionary to write them all out 
for him the day before, by promising to 
take down the sheet in front of the book- 
case which Katie Peep put up over night 
to keep off the dust. 

‘The first question to settle,” continued 
Mr. Punch, ‘‘is, Who shall personate 
George Washington.” 

“Lwill!” 

How they all jumped! Over the mantel, 
just above the cuckoo clock, hung a large 
picture. There was a horse in it, that a 
minute ago was standing on his hind legs; 
but now, as they looked, he was pawing the 
ground so hard that it’s a perfect wonder 
the glass in front didn’t break. And there, 
too, was George Washington himself, 
waving his sword in the air and shouting: 
‘¥ did it with my little hatchet!” 

When he said that they all knew him; 
so they went and arranged chairs against 
the mantel, and Mr. Punch climbed into the 
upper one and helped George Washington 
off his horse; and then, by stepping upon 
Mr. Punch’s long nose, and from there to 
the back of a chair, and finally on the blue- 
flannel elephant, George Washington was 
safe and sound uponthe floor. Then, after 
a good deal of hard work, they succeeded 
in getting the horse down, too; but it had 
been so long since he had taken any exer- 
cise that they had to put all the engines 
and steamboats behind him to push him out 
of awalk. They shook handsall round, and 
Gen. Washington kissed the little picture- 
books and some of the invalids, and in two 
minutes they were all just’the best friends 
you possibly could imagine. 

“*T tell you what,” said a young lady 
doll, who had no legs at all, ‘‘let’s not bea 
procession. Let’s take turns riding ’round 
on this splendid big horse.” 

So the question was put and carried so 
unanimously as to electrify the dictionary, 
who was leaning forward to see what was 
going on, and it tumbled on the floor with 
such a bang that they heard through the 
register the sleepy voice of Katie Peep say- 
ing: ‘‘ Who’s there?” 





One of the little china dolls, with a very 
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pered: ‘‘ Mice.” 

This seemed to satisfy Katie Peep, for she 

went right off to sleep again. 

Do you suppose for a minute that I can 

begin to tell the good time they had 

riding around the room, with George 

Washington holding the bridle and the 

horse walking on tiptoe? No, indeed. 

But this I can tell: that the cuckoo clock 

struch five before the celebration said 

‘“‘whoa!” And, to show how much riding 

one little picture-book can stand, let me 

tell you that Cock Robin hid himself under 

the saddle and went around one hundred 

and nineteen times. 

Ding-aling-aling. The milkman; and 

Katie Peep opening the back door down- 

stairs to let him in! 

I tell you, you never saw such scamper- 
ing as there was then to get back into that 
closet. George Washington told the dic- 
tionary that never before had he seen such 
tumbling and scrambling; and, as he never 
told a lie, you can believe it. 

Mr. Punch jumped on the elephant again 
and began pounding his head for them to 
come to order; but it only made things 
worse, for the elephant’s nose bled with so 
much pounding, and he got real mad and 
chased Mr. Punch into the closet, where 
they all fell in a heap on a group of inval- 
ids who were trying to get their breath, and 
who were now so thoroughly miserable 
that they had to put their toes in their 
mouth to keep themselves from crying 
aloud. j 

How the General and his horse ever got 
back to their places I can’t say; but when 
Katie Peep came up to sweep the nursery 
everything was just as she left it the night 
before, except that the big dictionary lay 
upon the floor and the picture over the 
mantle was just a little crooked. When 
she went to throw the dust out the window, 
there hung the engine, with the headless 
colored gentleman between the wheels. 

‘* What won’t those children do next!” 
says Katie Peep, as she tumbled the loco- 
motive into the closet and went down to 
breakfast. 

And so ended the greatest Centennial 
celebration any nursery ever saw. But you 
can’t tell me that I didn’t see one of the 
picture-books throw a kiss to George Wash- 
ington, in the picture, that afternoon; and 
that, too, right under Katie Peep’s very 
nose. 





A GREAT BATTLE. 





BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 





WHEN I was a little girl, an invalid friend 
of mine received a present of a valuable 
microscope from a lady who believed out- 
door life conducive to health. Her gift 
proved, indeed, a talisman. Carrie busied 
herself out of doors almost all the time, and 
steadily the color came into her cheek, 
elasticity into her step, and strength to her 
whole system. 

One day she called to me to come and 
look. With the natural eye I could see en- 
closed between the glasses only a ‘‘cherry- 
tree louse,” as Carrie called it, about the 
size of a pinhead, two specks of moving 
dust, and a pale green line, like a tiny 
thread of lint. Looking through the magni- 
fier, the change was startling, indeed. The 
little black bug assumed the proportions of 
a big black beetle, the two specks of brown 
dust were nearly as large as a house-fly, and 
the faint green line resembled the common 
inch-worm. 

None of the tiny creatures appeared to 
like their crystal prigon, for the worm was 
slowly measuring his length around the 
edge, the beetle ran hither and thither, 
reaching out: his long feelers for some way 
of escape, while the two little bugs (as I 
shall be obliged to call them, for lack of 
knowledge respecting their scientific names) 
scampered around and around the edge of 
the circle, seeking in vain some way to get 
out. Finally, stopping and putting their 
heads together for a moment, they evident- 
ly concluded that the great, glistening, iron- 
clad black beetle was to blame for their im- 
prisonment. Never stopping to give him a 
chance to explain that he was a captive as 
well as they, and would be as glad of his 
freedom, they pounced upon their enemy 
as fiercely as if the disparity in size had 





not rendered the contest apparently more 
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unequal than that between David and 
Goliath. 

The odds, however, proved to be with 
the attacking party, for they mounted their 
adversary’s back, where he could not hit 
them, and bit him fiercely about the head 
and neck and between the joints of his 
steely armor, till the great fellow kicked 
and struggled, and I fancied I could hear 
him shout for help. 

Every few moments the little warriors 
would dart away, run once or twice around 
the glass in search of exit, in their reckless 
haste stumbling over the worm, who went 
on measuring as calmly as if there were no 
war at hand, then rush back to attack their 
enemy more savagely than ever. After a 
few battles the beetle seemed to surrender, 
for he turned over on his back and lay per- 
fectly still. His tormentors left him for 
the most part then; yet they could not help 
giving him a spiteful dig whenever they 
passed him in their exploration. ‘Poor 
thing! Heshan’t be so tormented,” cried 
Carrie, as she-went out and set her prison- 
ers all free upon a plantain leaf. When 
she came in, she said: 

“«Those lying little bugs have gone home 
and told everybody how a big giant shut 
them up in his castle; and how, after a hard 
battle, they conquered him, and so he was 
forced to set them free. The worm boasts 
that he has been visiting a crystal palace, 
where a sham fight was gotten up for his 
special entertainment; while the beetle de- 
clares that he fell among thieves, who cruelly 
used him and left him for dead. You see 
that’s all they know about it. They are so 
little they can’t see us.” 

Do not we, with all our boasted reason, 
sometimes make mistakes as great? Are 
not our battles as cruel and causeless in the 
sight of the angels of God? 








Selections. 
A DEATH-SONNET FOR CUSTER. 


From far Montana’s canyons, 

Lands of the wild ravine, the dusky Sioux, the 
lonesome stretch, the silence, 

Haply, to-day, a mournful wail—haply, a trum- 
pet note for heroes. 


The battle bulletin, 

The Indian ambuscade—the slaughter and en- 
vironment, 

The cavalry companies fighting to the last—in 
sternest, coolest heroism, 

The fall of Custer and all his officers and men. 





Continues yet the old, old legend of our race! 

The loftiest of life upheld hy death ! 

The ancient banner perfectly maintained ! 

(Oh! lesson opportune—oh! how I welcome 
thee !) 

As sitting in dark days, 

Lone, sulky, through the time’s thick murk 
looking in vain for light, for hope, 

From unsuspected parts, a fierce. and moment- 
ary proof 

(The sun there at the center, though concealed, 

Electric life forever at the center), 

Breaks forth, a lightning flash. 


Thou of the sunny, flowing hair, in battle, 

Ierewhile saw, with erect head, pressing ever in 
frgnt, bearing a bright sword in thy hand, 

Now ending well the splendid fever of thy 


deeds 

(I bring no dirge for it or thee ; I bring a glad, 
triumphal sonnet) ; 

There in the far Northwest, in struggle, charge, 
and saber-smite, 

Desperate and glorious—aye, in defeat most 

; desperate, most glorious, 

After thy many battles, in which, never yield- 
ing up a gun or color, 

Leaving behind thee a memory sweet to soldiers, 

Thou yieldest up thyself. 

—WaLT WHITMAN. 





OUR POPULATION ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


Tue first century of the United States 
closes to-day. It has been a century of de- 
velopment without parallel in history. The 
population has increased from 2,750,000 to 
44,675,000. The area has been extended 
from 800,000 to 3,603,844 square miles. The 
development of agriculture, under the 
pressure of immigration and the stimulus 
of mechanical invention, has been utterly 
without precedent. The value of manu- 
factures has advanced from $20,000,000 to 
$4,200,000,000. Foreign and domestic 
commerce has taken gigantic strides. The 
marvelous development of mineral re- 
sources has not been the work of a cen- 
tury, but of fifty years. There was not a 
-single bank in the colonies in 1776. There 
are more than 6,000 now. Internal im- 
provements and the common-school system 
have kept pace with immigration. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
Continental Congress ascertained approxi- 
mately the population of thirteen colonies, 
in order that the burdens of the war might 
not fall too heavily upon any section. The 
total population was estimated at 2,250,000, 
exclusive of 500,000 slaves at the South. 





In 1870 the nation which the representatives 
of these colonies founded was the fifth of 
the great empires of the world in respect to 
popelation, and it is now undoubtedly the 
ourth. The Chinese Empire in 1870 had 
477,500,000 inhabitants; the British Em- 
pire, 174,200,000; the Russian Empire, 76,- 
500,000; the German Empire, 40,200,000; 
the United States, 38,558,371. The average 
increase in the aggregate population since 
1870 in the 15 states in which a census has 
been taken is 16 per cent.; and at the same 
rate of increase the total population in 1875 
would be 44,675,000, while that of the Ger- 
man Empire, according to the recent cen- 
sus, is 42,757,812. During sixty years 
(1800-60) the population ofthe United 
States increased 593 per cent.; that of En- 
gone and Wales, 121 per cent. ; and that of 

rance, 37 per cent. The great factor of 
the marvelous growth of our population 
has been immigration. Annexation has 
contributed very little. The purchase of 
Louisiana, Florida, California, and New 
Mexico brought in fewer than 150,000 in- 
habitants, and the acquisition of Texas 
and Oregon merely restored to citizenship 
those who had emigrated from the United 
States. 

The colonies were founded in a religious 
age, under the best possible conditions for 
ultimate self-government. Nearly all the 
early settlers belonged to the industrious 
middle classes of the Old World. A sub- 
stantial equality existed among the Puritans 
in New England, the Dutch in New York, 
the ——_ and Germans in Pennsylvania, 
the Swedes in New Jersey and Delaware, 
the English Roman Catholics in Maryland, 
the English Churchmen in Virginia, the 
Nonconformists in North Carolina, and the 
Huguenots in South Carolina. At the time 
of the English Revolution of 1688 settle- 
ments had been made in all the thirteen 
colonies except Georgia, and the total pop- 
ulation was about 200,000. Growth was 
slow and unequal, and it was not until 1750 
that the population exceeded 1,000,000. 
During the next twenty years the popula- 
tion of the colonies was doubled, and on the 
threshold of the Revolution there swept a 
great current of immigration from Germany 
and Ireland into Pennsylvania, New York, 
and the Carolinas. The first census of the 
United States was taken in 1790. The re- 
sult chilled the overwrought enthusiasm of 
Mr. Jefferson, and he took pains to caution 
his correspondents at foreign courts against 
accepting the figures, inasmuch as they fell 
short of what he thought was the truth. 
The population was 3,929,214, including 
757,208 slaves. From 1790 to 1820 about 
234,000 immigrants arrived. A great wave of 
immigration then swept across the Atlantic, 

At the outset America was regarded as a 
refuge for oppressed labor. The immi- 
grants were accustomed to the simplest 

orms of labor, and were ready to build 
canals, and subsequently railroads. The 
development of manufactures in New En- 
gland changed the aspect of immigration, 
and foreigners came to regard the United 
States as a market for skilled labor. The 
cheap lands offered under the Homestead Bill 
attracted an immense number of industrious 
farmers. During twelve years an area 
greater than that of New England was oc- 
cupied and tilled by 275,000 families under 
the operation of this act. Interstate 
migration has been from the first a popular 
instinct. There was a constant movement 
from the half-settled states to the unsettled 
territory, and those who were left behind 
manufactured for those who were on the 
frontiers. From 1845 to 1854 there was a 
great exodus from Ireland and Germany. 
After the famine of 1846 immigration from 
Ireland more than doubled, reaching its 
maximum in 1851. During this period 
nearly 1,500,000 Irishmen landed in Castle 
Garden. German immigration reached its 
highest point in 1854. After the years 
1837, 1857, and 1873 there was a most re- 
markable decline in immigration, a com- 
mercial revulsion acting as a wet blanket. 
The total number of immigrants from 
1820 to 1873 was 8,808,141, of whom 
2,907,565 were from Ireland and 2,663,437 
from Germany. About 60 per cent. (after 
deducting women and children) were in the 
prime of life, 46 per cent. were trained to 
various pursuits, and 10 per cent. were 


traders. 

Nearly 10,000,000 of our population are 
foreigners or the descendants of foreigners, 
It has been estimated that, if the fusion of 
elements were complete, of 100 drops of 
American blood 25 would be Anglo-Saxon, 
27 German, 2'‘Dutch or Scandinavian, 304 
Celtic, 2 Romanic, and 12} uncertain. The 
white, red, black, and yellow races are all 
represented. In 1870 the ratio of the col- 
ored to the whole population was 14} to 
100. The rate of increase of the colored 
race during the decade was far behind that 
of the whole population. From 1853 to 
1874 a small percentage of immigration has 
come from China. The total number of 
Chinamen who arrived during that period 
was 144,328, The total number of Indians 
in the United States in 1870 was 383,712, of 
whom 96,366 were on Government reserva- 
tions. As regards sex, the population of 
the United States is nearly equally divided, 
The doctrine of the comparative sterility of 
the native population has been quite gen- 
erally accepted on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic; but Dr. Edward Jarvis has recently 
demonstrated that it is a fallacy, based on 
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In 1790 one-thirtieth of the population 
was in cities and there were only six towns 
whose population exceeded 8,000. In 1870 
one-fifth of the population was municipal 
and there were 874 incorporated cities. 
The growth of some of these cities has been 
marvelous. In ten years the population of 
Jersey City increased 179.7 per cent.; of 
San Francisco, 163.2; and of Chicago, 
173.7. During the colonial period the prin- 
cipal occupations were husbandry, lumber- 
ing, trading, hunting, and fishing. One- 
third of the labor of the country was em- 
ployed in timber-cutting. According to 
the last census, nearly 6,000,000 are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, 1,200,000 in trade 
and transportation, 2,700,000 in manufac- 
turing and mining, and 2,600,000 in pro- 
fessional life; and there are 43,000 clergy- 
men, 40,000 lawyers, 62,000 physicians, 
126,822 teachers, 2,000 actors, 5,200 jour- 
nalists, 1,000,000 laborers, and 975,000 do- 
mestic servants. Alexander Hamilton’s 
dream of the diversity of human industry 
in the New World has come to pass.—Zhe 
Tribune. 





THE HOOSIER AUNT. 


[A phase of the Centennial compressed in Cantata. 
N. B.—To be sung, and not read.] 


From that hundred-citied West— 
West that grows like weed possessed— 
Ranges down on all my doors 
Country cousins, countless scores ; 

In posish, in posish 

To enjoy the Exposish ; 

Come to stay, come to stay 

Till the show has passed away, 
While loud voices rise and call : 

“ Put some more cots in the hall.” 
Weltering, my children cry, 
Sweltering, my children cry, 

As they wander to and fro: 

‘“ Well, this is, indeed, A Go.” 

While their guests of both the sexes, 
Moveless guests of both the sexes, 
Move about from day to day 

Doing buildings and Annexes. 


Hoosier aunt, hoosier aunt, hither swiftly 


ing. 

Getting eastward o’er the air-line rail ; 

Heart within ‘“‘I kinder hate to leave you, 
Oshkosh,” sighing, 

But ‘‘Osh, you’ve got to show in this Cen- 
tennial Year, During which you have no 
show and Philadelphia has the Show,” 
replying. 

Telegrams in showers, addressed to the old 
aunt, from Philadelphia, erving : 

* Don’t come. We’re overfull. Particulars by 
mail. 


Oshkosh, not for thee; 
Nor thee, O Kankakee; 
Nor thee, dear Coney Island, sitting by the sea; 
Nor thee, Skowhegan; and in very truth 
Not e’en for thee, Duluth, Duluth. 
Will. Winter cries, I write away; 
Nym Crynkle cries, I write a play ; 
Jim Bennett cries, I polo play ; 
But the Hoosier aunt cries: ‘“‘ I’m bound to go 
to Philadelphia, and I’m bound to stay.” 


Then old Bunks and Hooks and Things, 
The kind that one from the garret brings, 
Ghosts of Goods once fresh and fair 
Grown ragged Quilts in the attic air, 
Lounges with their broken springs, 
Settles where the sly moth clings— 
Parents, children, hired girls, 
While each aching head swift whirls, 
Write to the Hoosier aunt, with faces very 
glum: 
“No! Thou shalt not come!’’ 
Hoop-la! 
Hoosier aunt coming East in throbbing train— 
East, the remonstrances all are in vain— 
East, like an arrow shot swift and well— 
By some such archer as old Bill Teil, 
Flies for the apple and ‘“‘ rings the bell.” 
Unfoiled and lusty, 
Albeit a trifle dusty, 
Gits she by day and under the stars, 
Gits in Wagner and Pullman cars, 
Gits while the Hoosier Heart Heaves and Hums 
witha Sweet Expectancy that nothing mars, 


Now, Laus Deo, the journey’s past, 

Now Praise for Railways running fast, 
Despite of those who waved her away, 

She started, is here, and is come to stay. 

How long, Good Gracious ! how long is it 
That she’s going to protract her visit ? 

How long, howlong? Oh! give us an answer, 
And tell us the truth in one brief stanza. 


‘* Long as the Art Hall’s open found, 
Long as the Corliss wheel turns round, 
Long as the gate-men do not cease 
To gather in the half-dollar piece, 
Long as there’s anything to see— 

Se long, in short, as the show shall be, 
So long dear aunt will be on hand, 
As summer’s blithest morning bland.’’ 


O Exposish, from top of George’s Hill unfold 

The star-strewn banner loved with love untold, 

Wave us swift onward to that Golden Age 

When Right alone shall hold the world’s broad 

stage, 

When Love alone shall human thought engage. 

ee Eagle, scream, from Schuylkill unto 
ig 


er, 
And sound the world’s best lover’s weleome— 
cheers, cheers, each cheer a “ tiger.’’ 


— Boston Transcript. 
EEE 


THE BOWLING GREEN STATUE. 


“‘A PICTURE recently added to the property 
of the New Haven Colony Historical Society 
represents the pulling down of the statue of 
George III in.the Bowling Green, New York 
City, July, 1776. The statue was made of lead, 
and, there being a scarcity of that metal, the 
statue was run into bullets, which were fired at 


King George’s soldiers by the ‘Sons of Lib- 
erty.’ ” 


The statue was thrown from its pedestal 





[July 20, 1876. 
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in the night of July 11th. Hollister’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Connecticut” says: ‘‘The next 
morning the horse and his rider were 
gone.” This is not quite accurate, as the 
following letter will show. Colonel, after- 
ward Brigadier-General Gold Selleck Silli- 
man, the writer, was father of the late Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Silliman, of New Haven. 
June 14th, 1776, he was commissioned to 
the command of a regiment raised_to re-en- 
force the army at New York. This letter 
was written to his step-son, a lad of twelve, 
who became in course of time the Rev. 
James Noyes, of Wallingford, and died in 
1844, the oldest minister in New Haven 
County. It is neatly endorsed: ‘‘My 
Hon’d Dadda, G. 8. Silliman, Esq.” 
‘New York, July 27th, 1776. 

“¢ Mu Dear Son: 

‘Your dear mamma wrote me last weck, that 
you intended to write me last Saturday ; I have 
been in constant expectation of receiving it 
ever since, but have not,—but hope the Post 
will bring it to me this Evening. 1am not very 
well, but I have wrote your mamma very par- 
ticularly about it. The next morning after I 
got into Town I went toward the Fort, and 
there J saw his Majesty and his Horse, tumbled 
headlong down on the ground, and since that 
they are both run up into bullets; for they 
were both made of lead, as you was told they 
were. You would be surprized if you was here 
to see what a mighty Fleet of Ships our Ene- 
mies have got; they lie down against Staten 
Island, more than a mile in length from east to 
west, and so thick and close together, for the 
greatest part of the way, that you can’t sec 
through where they are, no more than if it was 
a thick swamp; and the Regulars expect as 
many more soon, and then we expect bloody 
work of it. They all lie very quiet now, and 
have done so ever since those Ships went up 
the River, and they are not yet got back, nor 
have I heard anything about them for some 
days. 

“Thope youand your brother Billy will do 
everything to make your Dear Mamma’s bur- 
then light, for it will be heavy, do the best you 
ean. Fear God, my Dear, and read his Holy 
Word, and pray to him, and he will hear and 
bless you. I am with love to you, 

“ Your loving and affectionate Father, 
“*G, SELLECK SILLIMAN.”’ 


‘Brother Billy” was Gen. Silliman’s son 
by his first marriage. He was soon after- 
ward in active service, and was his father’s 
brigade major when both were made pris- 
oners at Fairfield by a party of refugees, 
crossing from Lloyd’s Neck, L. L., in 1770. 
—Connecticut Courant. 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE 
HUDSON, 


The steamboat itself is a romance of the 
Hudson. Its birth was on its waters, 
where the rude conceptions of Evans and 
Fitch on the Schuylkill and Delaware were 
perfected by Fulton and his successors. 
How strange is the story of its advent, 
growth, and achievements. Living men 
remember when the idea of steam naviga- 
tion was ridiculed. They remember, too, 
that when the ‘‘ Clermont” went from New 
York to Albany without the use of sails, 
against wind and tide, in thirty-two hours, 
ridicule was changed into amazement, 
That voyage did more. It spread terror 
over the surface of the river and created 
wide alarm along its borders. The steam- 
boat was an awful revelation to the fisher- 
men, the farmers, and the villagers. It 
came upon them unheralded. It seemed 
like a weird craft from Pluto’s realm—a 
transfiguration of Charon’s boat into a liv- 
ing fiend from the infernal regions. Its 
huge black pipe, vomiting fire and 
smoke, the hoarse breathing of its en- 
gine, and the great splash of its un- 
covered paddle-wheels filled the imag- 
ination with all the dark pictures of gob- 
lins that romancers have invented since the 
foundation of the world. Some thought it 
was an unheard-of monster of the sea, rav- 
aging the fresh waters. Others regarded it 
as a herald of the final conflagration at the 
day of doom. Managers of river-craft who 
saw it at night believed that the great red 
dragon of the Apocalypse was jose upon 
the waters. Some prayed for deliverance; 
some fled in terror to the shore and hid in 
the recesses of the rocks; and some 
crouched in mortal dread beneath their 
decks, and abandoned their vessels and 
themselves to the mercy of the wind and 
waves or the jaws of the demon. The 
“*Clermont ” was the author of some of the 
most wonderful romances of the Hudson, 
and for years she was the victim of the en 
mity of the fishermen, who believed that her 
noise and agitation of the waters would 
drive the shad and sturgeon from the river. 
—BEeEnson J. Lossine, in ‘‘ Harper’s Maga- 
azine.” 








THE WOMAN’S CENTENNIAL 
PAPER. 


THE New Century for Woman—as the 
women rather cumbrously entitle the paper 
they issue in the women’s pavilion at the 
great Exhibition—takes pains in its latest 
issue to justify the building and, indeed, 
the policy of having a woman’s department 
at all. It never was intended, we are told, 
to make an exhaustive separate display, 
which, as The New Century justly remarks, 
could not be done, so much of woman’s 
work cannot be divorced from man’s; but 
it was meant to give some space to the 
trades and handicrafts she is entering 
upon, while jts chief value is that. it gives 
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fol Then night is rolled to the door of the sky. Leamon S Dyes Color Woolens. 1 TMS urde Wl ie 
; J WHAT IT IS TO BEA RADICAL FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all Fairs 
an Tolove? To sit at her feet and to weep ; : Leamon’s D eS Color Cottons where exhibited, from World’s Fair of 1853 to 
” Ri pone ae Sy eg THE name makes little difference. But J : American Institute Pairs of 1878, 1874, and 
To nestle you there like a babe in its sleep, to be a radical is to be, generally, one of splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. “| 1875, tnclusive. 
son And, too, like a babe, to believe—it cuts | these three characters: by A a Pea full and ex- 
ter- there. 1st. A person who has properly not plicit directions will be aout soon one 1 Sada te EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 
P's sacs ee er thought at all, but who takes feeling for | fee, Poetpaid on receipt of 30 cents. 
ris- To as to suffer. ‘‘Lie close to my iheeahas who believes and teaches rae — WE ald OT ARDSON & 0O., Burlington, Vt. Wealth am Watch es 
es, Like a fair ship in haven, O darling,” I | What he happens to like. Such are free in the Main Building at the Centennial. Also 
70. cried. i lovers, opponents of capital punishment, WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
“Your — arms, outreaching to heaven for — ge cage anata in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
Make signal to death.” . Death thought A pr just. To this Prive pe Prices of WAI Plo. ac throwals weedat 
rv, » § 7e die * * a Ss, rf) 
IE came, and love died. the teanhoendentalisis, the liberal theolo- e =A reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 
To forget? To forget, mount horse and | $ians, the “currency doctors,” the Keeley- | | Made of thin cork, neatly covered: pentane shape: I) Aa ee ig A 
; clutch sword ; motor people, and persons generally who pet bly my avers reapent; hes pin, Medicalen. | ROBBINS & APPLETON. ’ 
the Take ship and make sail to the ice-prisoned | propose to run the world upon a little air | dorsements; light. porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
Ts, seas: and cold water on zoosint of Gtty conte. Liberal terme i tne cede. GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK 
Write books ies : ; i i 1g | Facto ; mp.-0. 
= gohoad ee” | of aoctel development, trying to find ont |< | Te Patent Strat Vest and Pante Buckle. 
ia A grave full of gold, and buy wines—and i rend i 
rs. ren ae what are their better tendencies and what 
irink lees: : ; > 
nt, ee their worse; and who is trying, according TO TH E LADI ES ! ! 
en Then die and die cursing, and call it a prayer! | to his skill, to aid the one and to check the BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
ra- Is earth but a top—a boy-god’s delight, other. will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
0, To be spun for his pleasure, while man’s And we, who belong to this last class, | thathave become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
aW despair first ‘sk shat 1 : » | ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
Ms a lik = , may first ask wha j peopie mean when they ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It ; 
Is, reaks out e a wail of the damned | talk about reforming the world. Do they | Wil! notrub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
Ps through the night ? mean that it is a possible thing that ia { ieattat ae oS Scomteetaa fe pane bn <. thas | 
Ss, Ss | - 1 0 ons and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. Thi ient little article does a ith th : 
nt, Sit down in the darkness and weep with me man character and circumstance are im- B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. uncomfortable old-style tight band aroun the body. ‘ 
= On yo of the world. So love lies | provable, by the right means, at some in- pp bet lee MO nay He een ane ' 
eC dead. definite future time? Do they mean that out sewing or any manipulation. For ease and com- ; 
m- And the earth and the sky and the sky and | it isa thing near at hand, that the world HOLMAW’S TE bag ph } 
er- he sea may be improved at once and radically? I i ENT. GEORGE BETTS, ’ i 
8 ‘ i x ig r ; : y: I, N i 
7: — together as a book that is | po they mean that it has improved, as a over and Ame and Liver Pad > apenas one Piccee bee fork. ninienes | 
eC 4 matter of history; or that it is likely to im- MEDICINE P Agents Wanted. i 
—a Yet what have we learned? We laughed | Prove, as a matter of evolution?—TitTvs CURES bi go E 8 Y be I 
iv- with delight Munson Coan, in ‘‘ The Galaxy.” ABSORPTION. | 
ts In the morning at school and kept toying The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 
n- ? Time’s — playthings. Now, wearied ere BROOKLYN IN 1776. nippy Sen 
night, a i 
4 We > “7 for dark mother, her cradle Baccsen and ® : t jae ea PRINTING PRESS, 
g- the pall. OOKLYN its environs present a very Liver Complaint, 
b- fein 2 in “ The Galaxy.” different appearance now from that which Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 41bs. } 
he So ey ae aw en they presented a century ago. The Brook- ene ee Send Stamps fer List of Cards & Type ; 
~ lyn of 1876 has a population of nearly if Neuralgia, _ Bitious ISLAND CITY WF’G CO., 59 CEDAR ' 
* MR. RUSKIN ON FEMALE ATTIRE. | 20 quite half a million. The Brooklyn of Dugrders, de. &c. | STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 
1 776 had a population numbering between without tha’ Teale ; 
1e — ber of Fore Cleese three and four thousand, and these were Mark and Signature Greatly Improved! Lined i 
10 = ee oe ere lavigera Mr. | scattered over a territory as extensive asthe | - of the Inventor on leather ends. No friction. 
2d Ruskin advises his girl readers as follows: | present city boundaries, clustering a little} : | the wrapper. For real merit the best and i 
n ‘Dress as plainly as your parents will | thicker around the ferry, and the tavern | © 4 tor it,’ For Gaus: _= re oes { 
3 allow you, but ie bright colors (if they be- _ it, cous b og situated A ber ! | cohen . little ves the ynem, by preserving i 
come you) and in the best materials—that | 224 a quarter Irom the terry, on the o “a arg ipa oe By , 
1c is to say, inthose which wear longest. Wh Jamaica Road, around another queer little TaapeMAaK, on ® Ghepiton-tenes Comper ; 
ear longest. When - . | WM. F, KIDDER le Propriet ue og 
ir you are really in want of a new dress, buy | Octagonal church in Bushwick, now Wil- ies cay winded ha paaaamameme Se pe oe heen gg : 
id it (or make ii) in the fashion; but never | liamsburgh, and around Bedford Four Cor- No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. ea" hgh tor Penti’s Rew 
d quit an old one merely because it is has be- | ers, not far from ‘vhere the present Bed- | _Sent by mail on receipt of #2. race. 
e come unfashionable. And if the fashion be | ford Avenue intersects Fulton Avenue. 
1e costly you must not follow it. You may These clusters included only a fraction of 
1, wear broad stripes or narrow, bright colors | the total population. The rest were sprink- 
n or dark, short petticoats or long (in mod- led about on the great, comfortable Dutch 
or eration), as the public wish you; but farms. The City of Churches had then but 
d you must not buy yards of useless stuff | two church-buildings. Where it now has six 
P. to make a knot ora flounce of, nor drag hundred miles of streets, it then had one coun- 
U- them behind you over the ground. And | try road leading from the ferry to the church, 
your walking-dress must never touch the | branching off a little beyond the church on 
ground at all. I have lost much of the | 7 the left toward Jamaica, on the right 
faith I once had in the common sense | toward Gowanus, and then a little further 
and even in the personal delicacy of the | 00 toward Flatbush.—Jonn W. CHADWICK, 
present race of average English women by | * ‘‘ Harper's Magazine.” 
e seeing i they will allow their dresses to ES 
r sweep the streets, as if it is the fashion to 
e be scavengers. If you can afford it, get ONLY A POET, 
t your dresses made by a good dressmaker, 
. with the utmost attainable precision and Mr. TENNYSON lodged for a few days in 
t perfection. But let this good dressmaker { alittle island inn of the Hebrides, along 
; be a poor person, living in the country; | with other tourists. On his departure a 
‘ not a rich person, living ina large house in | young sportsman said to the innkeeper: 
Y London. | Learn dressmaking yourself, | ‘‘ Do you know whom you have had in the 
5 with pains and time, and use a part of | house?” - 
t every day in needlework, making as pretty ““No,” replied the innkeeper. — 
2 dresses as you can for poor people who «That gentleman is the poet laureate.” mtg — 
r have not time nor taste to make them nice- “‘The poet laureate!” echoed Donald. Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, indiana, 
} ly for themselves, >You arezto show them | ‘‘ Was it for a poet that I kept the best For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time--Sent Free, 
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Iusurance. 


CENTENNIAL PRICES OF FIRE IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS. 


A LARGE volume might be written on the 
progress of fire insurance business during 
the past century, which would, if properly 
done, be a good indication of the progress 
of general business in the city; but perhaps 
a better way would be to give a condensed 
view of the existing condition of.our metro- 
politan companies, as exhibited in the mar- 
ket value of their stock. The following 
table shows the current value, according to 
the latest transactions, of every fire insur- 
ance company in the city. The figures are 
from the returns of the Insurance Depart- 
ment up to the ist of January, 1876; but 
the prices reported on each $100 of value, 
and not on par of the shares, are according 
to the latest reported sales: 

























































































































2 Sy |S 
& 2,8) 5) 8s] 
COMPANY. EZ jspe) 4] Feo) & 
S as 4 [/res!| > 
= ites|ei- 65/2 
* (BEB! a] Boo] 
‘| 9 a5 a 
18 200,000 5 | $25/g118 55) 72° 
200,000) 1246 | 100! 141 % 
400,000; 7 50; 177 66/151 
200,000) 4 100} 106 62) 81 
200,000) 5 20) 105 28) 79 
200,000; 5 100} 141 53/1124 
200,000; 5 50} 166 52)121%5 
rewers ve Maltsters’.| 200,000) 5 100} 112 30) 
OWETY .. cccrcccrccccvce 300,000) 1044 25) 241 20/226 
Broadway. 200,000} 10 25} 252 30) 223% 
Brooklyn.. 153,000) 1 17| 256 34/2253 
Citizens’. . 300,000} 10 20} 198 79/181 
City.. 210,000; 10 70} 203 50/163 
Clinton.... +} 230,000) 10 100} 176 82)152 
Ree. 300.000) 5 13 05} 7 
Commercial.,... ... ..| 200.000) 15 79 05)171% 
Contineptal.......... 1,000,000 10} 100} 160 02}125 
Commerce... sees} 200,000) 5 100} 117 94) 85 
, 300,u00} 15 40) 272 22/272 
200,000) 7 100} 172 32) 13 
200,000) 5 100} 115 18/1 
200,000) 10 30] 167 18}140 
200,000] 74g | 50} 171 08)135 
204,000; 8 17} 156 87,136 
150,000) 5 10| 122 38) 86 
150,000! 6 10} 173 36/121 
200,000} — | 100} 100 00/100 
200,000) 5 100/ 101 ¥1) 7856 
200.000} 10 25| 262 320 
-|. 500,000) 15 50| 223 23/145 
German-Amisrican.. +}1,000.000) 5 100] 150 97/110 
Globe ..... - | 200,000} 10 50} 176 55'14555 
Guaranty arlinie ie neniis 200,000) — 100} 100 82) 72% 
Guardian . 200,000) 5 100) 127 81) 9 
Hamilton .,.........++- 150,000; 10 15| 196 58/175 
Hanover..........++0+ 500,000) 5 5 78 55/120 
offman «| 200,000) 5 50| 147 73) 97 
Home .. 3,000,000; 6 100} 129 99/115 
SB sna scscveces -| 150,000} 5 25| 131 06\ 90 
Howar ,| 500,000) 6 50] 139 71/123 
mporters’ & Traders’| 200,000| 6 50| 151 10)123 
FVING.....  -.008 pened 200,000) 5 100} 120 50)100 
See 200,000) 5 30} 168 52/150 
Knickerbocker: bdo bees 280,000; 5 40| 125 04) 
Kings —, ++} 150,009} 10 20) 239 61/182 
Lafaye 150,000} 10 202 21/170 
Lamar 200,000; 5 160} 158 75/107 
Lenox. 150,000} 5 25) 157 92/1 
Lo 200,000} 10 50}. 193 82}1 
Lori lard. 300,000) 5 25) 132 43) 97 
anhattan......... -.. 250,000} 7 109} 208 84/120 
anuf’trs re Builders’} 20),u00| 5 10)| 174 51/130 
echanics’............. 150,000} 10 50) 214 26/17 
chanics’ & muntene 260,000} 20 25] 260 45/201 
Mercantile.. +} 200,009; 5 + 60) 132 75;103 
Mi 200,009! 10 =| 50) 195 88/185 
y 300.009' 334 | 30| 108 62) 65 
¥ 200,009| 10° | 50} 165 90, 1663s 
| 200,000: 15 | 50) 237 93'240 
N | 200.009 i155) 57 58/130 
N. ++ seee+| 210,009 1 | 256 21/2003 
New York,....... ..:- 200,009! 1 100! 207 00/176 
N°y. and Youkers.. - | 200,009 | 100| 118 27) 823 
| SRR 500,000 | 50} 189 95)11136 
North River. 350,000, 6 | 25] 139 15/1394 
Pacific | 200,009) 10 25| 298 33/249 
ark... | 200.000 1 100} 188 11/200 
People’ 150,000 10 | 50! 193 36'1663¢ 
Peter Cooper... 150,000) 1 | 20) 250 39/201 
Produce Exchange.../ 200,000! | 100} 110 60/100 
wees "| 1,000:000 10 | (50) 176 87/150 
200,000 | 50) 135 50) 93 
| 300,000 100} 129 93) 96 
Resolute 200,000 | 100} 111 99} 8246 
Ridgewood... 200,000; 7 | 100) 141 84/115 
Rutgers .... | 200,000) 15 25] 212 98)180 
safeguard. 200,000 | 100} 168 16/135 
r | 200,000! 735 | 100} 159 32/122 
St. Nicholas. . -| 200,000 | 25) 124 97/105 — 
Stuyvesant....... -| 200,000! 10 || .25| 188 04/1815 
Standard. sbcbensinkeeocl Mn 60) “50| 175 87/125 
Sterling ¢.... nina | 200,000 {1 147 08) 110 
Tradesmen's. | 150.000) 1 25| 226 59/180 
United Sta 250,000, 8 | 25) 204 60/171 
Williamsburg City: 250.000: 10 50| 247 27/180 
Westchester. ......... 300,000) 5 | 10) 157 55/1 
Eee 


LLOYD’S. 

EVERYBODY knows at least the name of 
‘* Lloyd’s,” the famous headquarters of En- 
glish marine insurance and of marine in- 
telligence. But everybody does not know 
the history cf the word or the establish- 
ment, which has just been elucidated in 
‘‘The History of Lloyd’s and of Marine 
Insurance in Great Britain,” by Mr. Fred- 
erick Martin. When we read of ‘‘ Lloyd’s 
List,” or that the agents of ‘‘ Lloyd’s ” sud- 
denly appear on the occasion of every 
marine disaster, or how some great steam- 
ship company is called ‘‘The Austrian 
Lloyd's” or ‘‘ The North-German Lloyd’s,” 
we can hardly realize that ‘‘ Lloyd’s” was 
at first simply an ordinary London coffee- 
house, kept by one Edward Lloyd. It was 
first established, late in the seventeenth 
century, near London Tower, a locality 
then the special haunt of sea-captains, ship- 
owners, and others connected with mari- 
time affairs. The name of the coffee-house 
frequently occurs in the early issues of 
that venerable sheet, the London Gazette, 
as in the following curious advertisement: 

‘“‘Run away from Captain John Bradyl a 
very Moor, about twenty years of age, 
bow-leggec, with a light-colored coat, a 


white waste-coat, and a pair of shammy 
breeches. Whosever gives notice of him at 


THE INDEPENDENT! 








the aforesaid Captain’s house, on Rother- 
hithe-wall, or at Mr. Lloyd’s coffee- house, 
in Tower street, shall have 20s. reward and 
their charges.” 


It was in 1692 that Mr. Lloyd removed 
his coffee-house to a new site, at the corner 
of Alchurch Lane, carrying with him, ap- 
parently, a great portion of his commercial 
custom. It was then that he started a 
newspaper, called Lloyd’s News, printed on 
a single leaf of two pages and issued three 
times a week, giving, especially, all the 
shipping intelligence. In consequence of a 
quarrel with the censorship—then a trouble- 
some government authority — the first 
Lloy@s News had an ephemeral existence, 
lasting, in fact, less than two years. It 
was not until 1726 that the Lloyd’s News 
appeared, which, under the name of Lloyd’s 
ist, continues to flourish at the present 
day, and, next to the London Gazette, is the 
oldest newspaper in existence. In 1774 the 
business connected with Lloyd’s was trans- 
ferred to the Royal Exchange, and in the 
present London Exchange it occupies an 
extensive and magnificent suite of apart- 
ments. These rooms may be regarded as 
the very heart of the vast commercial inter- 
ests of Great Britain. So famous has the 
name of ‘‘ Lloyd’s” become that the impor- 
tant steamship companies of the Continent, 
to which we have alluded, felt themselves 
honored by the assumption of it as their 
title. ‘‘The Austrian Lloyd’s” is an organs 
ization of large wealth and influence, with 
lines of steamers running to all the chief 
ports of the Mediterranean, and even 
through the Suez Canal to the great cities 
of India. 


DECREASING FAILURES. 


THE circular of Dun, Barlow & Co. 
for the second quarter of the year shows 
that theamount of failures in the United 
States during that three months was $43,- 
000,000, compared with $33,000,000 for 
the like period of 1875. The amount for 
the first half of the year is stated at $107, 
000,000, against $76,000.000 the first six 
months of last year. This is not very sat- 
isfactory; but then Messrs. Dun, Barlow & 
Co. say that there has been a steady decline 
in the number of failures as the season pro- 
gressed. According to their statement, the 
number of failures in the last three months 
are less in number by one thousand than in 
the preceding three months of this year; 
while the liabilities show a decline of $21,- 
000,000, both items showing an improve- 
ment of over forty per cent. This variation 
is greater than ever before in the same 
period; and happily in this instance the 
variation is in the right direction. The lia- 
bilities for the six quarters already pub- 
lished are as follows: 1875—1st quarter, 
$43,000,000; 2d quarter, $33,000,000; 3d 
quarter, $54,000,000; 4th quarter, $70,000,- 
000. 1876--1st quarter, $64,000,000; 2d 
quarter, $43,000,000. By adding these to- 
gether, the liabilities of each quarter will 
average over $51,000,000 per quarter; so 
that the liabilities of the quarter just closed 
($48,000,000) are $8,000,000 less than the 
average. 

Notwithstanding the large increase for 
the six months which the above figures 
imply, the marked decline in failures for 
the past quarter affords some encourage- 
ment to the belief, now very generally en- 
tertained, that we have seen the worst 
effects of the present depression, so far as 
casualties of this character are concerned. 
It is true that business continues in a very 
depressed condition; that the results of 
trade, with rare exceptions, have been ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory; that values con- 
tinue to decline; and that uncertainty and 
anxiety exist in all quarters. Yet, in the 
face of, all this, there is comfort in the re- 
flection that the causes which produced this 
condition of things have been almost com- 
pletely reversed. In the place of reckless 
overtrading, we have now lessened sales, 
guided by caution, and also prudence in 
purchasing. Instead of enormous over- 
production of all descriptions of manufac- 
tures, there is now the strongest tendency 
to limit the product, and thus lessen the 

possibility of a still further decline in prices, 
Vastly increased expenditure on public 
works has been succeeded by the almost 
complete cessation of construction. Econ- 
omy in business and personal expenses has 
taken the place, to a very large extent, of 








extravagance and reckless liberality; and 











this very tendency, while it is the cause of 
restricted business, is one of the best signs 
of an early return of prosperity. So that 
in all departments there is evidently a 
change, and such a change as it was neces- 
sary for the three years of depression to 
produce and without which it was hopeless 
to expect a revival of business on a sound 
basis. Having reached this condition, is 
there not ground for hope that a better state 
of things may now prevail? 

The number of failures that have oc- 
curred during the last five years have neces- 
sarily had a marked effect upon all kinds of 
insurance business. Marine, fire, and 
life companies have felt the influence of 
the depression in business as much as any 
other departments of commerce. But 
there is a fair prospect of a revival, anda 
revival in one department of trade means a 
revival in all. 





CONNECTICUT INSURANCE IN- 
VESTMENTS. 


Tue last report of the acting insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut furnishes 
much valuable information, and also offers 
some very excellent suggestions in relation 
to the investments made by the companies 
of the state. It appears from the ‘‘ Re- 
port” that the tna has among its assets 
real estate in Illinois valued at $143,053. 
The Charter Oak has $360,100 in St. Louis 
real estate, in addition to considerable 
amounts in similar property in Illinois 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and a small amount in 
Iowa. The Connecticut General owns 
largely in Kansas and in the District of 
Columbia. The Connecticut Mutual has 
$391,206 thus tied up in Illinois and $389, - 
650 in Missouri. The Continental is bur- 
dened with $179,433 in Illinois and $22,632 
in Missouri. The Phenix Mutual has 
various lots of real estate in Indiana, IIli- 
rois, and Wisconsin. Of course, none of 
these was a voluntary investment as re- 
gards the ownership. In every case the 
property has fallen into the hands of the 
company under foreclosure proceedings, 
and the company will be rid of it as soon 
as possible. Meanwhile, the facts show 
how this pursuit of excessive rates of in- 
terest and this fondness for Western real 
estate may incumber the companies with 
very undesirable property. 





INSURANCE. 


SPRINGFIELD 


E AND MA 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
“oo issued on Fire Micke eetr 
(sy Jun. t eck. Soe; 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ast, 1 76 - SP. 390.96: 5 2: 
Outstanding i: os SF 
WIGHT f i SMITH, President. 

SANFORD J. aA. Secretary 

NDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN cmpaanians. CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 
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» OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.........0ce0e0 cesses $24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums,......0... + $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
OR cictbtdcccdtieeieese peaeceueens «2. $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
WOOMER, ..00..cesceee oe $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 





Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
CIES TOMO Sica i casceees 56,421 95 
Commissions, ....... 404,372 34 
EEXPCNSOS,.....cccssccese 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. ........ «+ $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocksauthorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
WHEN 5 cicwsiden. Saienenisis 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
ME cs sitacewessiiias 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
OMI a is cviaccennan cy: 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit.. soso secs cenaee Oo 
Deferred pineal annie 6: 712,576 010— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance Of existing poli- 





GOB, .noccce secvcoscsoss eeeecoceerees 24,523,170 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
seve sestscenn Bei racmlnsebases $4,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8,583 

policies, assur- 

AMG. .-2--eeeee eeee _ 7 
Outstandin 

MEER cs ssinscscvtes * 178,632, 686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPecial, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors. appointed 

y oO 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, examine ‘the ‘as- 
PARKER HANDY, 


sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


RLF@ED LAMBERT MLD. } Physicians 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ese Ea eee cro LIFE Pence 
NY OFT NITED ST 
Wit LIAM WALKER. President. 
RENEE J. FURBER, Vice-President. 


EDWARD Ww. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PEASE A. 


CASH CAPITAL, i 000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wm. G. CROWELL. Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX. Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y.; 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash ORPIGAD is scccesecsidscsccoses «e--1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund........++.... 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,..,.....+ee..++ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,..,........ 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 


293,738 22 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. §. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 





PHENIZ 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 12 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D.,98 BROADWAY. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pyes. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 





Capital.........cccccccccccccccccoccesscsosececes ) 
Gross Surplus 549, 
Gross ASSCtB... 0... +e eeeeeeeeeeee! $2,549.958 77 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 31st December. 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


TONGNEG, UG s,s acecivcsisiscccscscccdsessas 2,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


187, to 3lst December, 1875 .........+eee00 $6,123,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,058 05 
Returns of Premi and Expenses....... $1,217,477 23 





The Com y has a atomonton pat Ascot, ives 
United tates an 

Stock, City, P—¥ and other endl, #101, o? 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... ear 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 
Interest and sundry notes eae claims due 








the Comspent, ¢ estimated DP taasinegas ate 037 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. «-- 2,076,360 50 
Cash in Bank.......¢ -cccccccscsscccccccceces - 363,402 40 

Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of eeaany eee. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES. 
< 9 JONES WILLIAM H, WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
H. H. MOORH, FRED’K CHAUNCEY. 
ENRY CHAI URDETT 
LEWIS Tis, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
RLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. 
ROO CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYCK, ROBERT L. STUART 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, AMES G. DE FOREST 
TURGIS, AND {BLAKE 


Rove PHEL ADAM T. SACK EET 
Cr HAND, YOUNGS, HoMeS GRAY, - 


JUHN ELLIOT? 
oun OW arr, A MUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—oFr— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 





Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No 185 BROADWAY. 
F ORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL email showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 


Cash C 


eserve ior os SNSLASS and Dividends yey - 


et Surplu 


= ‘a. issets - - - = 


1:1 Me 


- 5s 2 = " = $6,047,021 74 





SUMMARY OF ASGETS. 


o- in Banks 












Btate and. City Bonds. 


eeeesee 





eveeeecere 








Loans on Stocks, 1 

Interest due on int Sarr mary, demand ‘aii valiié Gf wean = 

Balance in han ec ‘Agents. eoceccecssceceses eee . . 
Bills Receivable.................... a 


Tetal 





ine al aila alii canadian ids cons wnbbdmedanssae then anaaeuet® Gugneaeseteedigedacadteantes sed: 
nds and M 
Gare By Bates as ae a = a ea i i 


















Seats Lee esi sp cit hae 
Total........ aedenseeunie eo duteneebcdmannab tess lenntnsdtien bie 106 80 
¥. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. M President 
B, GREENE _F. MARTA VicowPrés't, 
G. K- FRANCIS, | Att Secretaries. DA: Waite ad Vico 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practical 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 














0 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


The New York Life Insurance Company | If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January Ist, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND coN- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 


Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
plelens ; the age. 
Premium Receipts..............+6- $62,000,000 a 
Death-Claims Paid................. 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
MME 5 dcsdcaswadcderneacadedess aa . 4 
” ——- originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Number of Policies in F 45,000 cs 4 sai 
bo eetprecns eS cheat ’ been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ 126,000,000 | United States, and its 
COMPAR 6 oi 5 atic cin nce de ceicc 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 **TONTINE 
_ State wT, waceee 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, (875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 
Amount Tosured........00.<.0<--- $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 


of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
of the ablest business men. It combines, 
in one form, the greatest number of advan- 
tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 


Total INCOME. «<a. .00.6.0cccecccces 8,000,000 
Interest Receipts...............66- 1,870,000 
Death-Claims Paid................+. 1,525,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums 








BWiiecccsncs esas ceccccassaccacns 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets.............000: 3,300,000 } of Life Insurance. 
_——o———_ a 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the **Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
oR Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘“‘ Tontine Investment Policy’’ of the 


New York Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 
—_———() ———— 


WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden, 


THE CENTENNIAL PLANTS. 


THE Horticultural Hall at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, though one of the smallest of the per- 
manent buildings and the most compactly filled 
with specimens, happens to be the least crowd- 
ed of them all. The reasons for the neglect of 
what ought to be one of the most attractive 
spots in the whole grounds are obvious enough. 
The Horticultural Hall is, in the first place, a 
hot-house. It is uncomfortably warm; and 
what people seek for aggthe Exhibition is a cool 
and comfortable nook of some kind, where the 
curious objects exhibited can be viewed at the 
ease of the spectator. Then there is an almost 
universal expression of disappointment at the 
absence of flowers. The people who visit the 
Horticultural Hall expect to find a gorgeous dis- 
play of beautiful flowers. Their cravings are 
for bright colors and delicious perfumes; and 
when they find nothing more than a great col- 
lection of ferns, palms, mosses, and rare plants, 
the value of which is wholly unknown to them, 
they hurry away, and caution others not to 
waste their time in looking at a collection of 
vegetables, which are no more to their unappre- 
ciative eyes than the common weeds in our 
fields. There are some few visitors, however, 
who find if the collection of plants in 
Horticultural Halli objects enough for their 
delectation and instruction. Such a per- 
son appears to be a correspondent of 
The Rural New Yorker, who says that the 
grand collection of plants in Horticultural 
Hall, instead of being viewed by glimpses over 
other people’s shoulders or by waiting for a 
crowd to pass on, may be seen from one end to 
the other in all that eollective beauty of ar- 
rangement and grouping that so enhances indi- 
vidual effect. In this light, airy structure—io 
its fragrant air, among the majestic palms, 
spreading cycads, stately phormiums, fearless 
screw-pines, and sprightly ferns—as if every 
tropical gem had been placed around and 
about, one walks in freedom and gazes with 
positive delight. The music seems a superflu- 
ous charm and the “savage breast’’ needs no 
soothing. Asif there were too many delights, 
the contemplation of one must be abandoned 
before anotber can be heeded. 

There are few bolder looking plants than the 
screw-pine; but, whether we select a wtilis or a 
Veitchi, their beauty is of that majestic order 
that, like Dicksonias, Cyatheas, Musas, the finer 
Dracenas, etc., requires commodious and cost- 
ly structures and experienced care if we would 
develop something of their native size and ele- 
gance. But there are many of those tropical 
plants that may be grown in our conservatories 
and even sitting-rooms, that would, at least, add 
variety of form, size, and leaf, serving to break 
the monotony of the low-growing, briefly- 
flowering things with which we are too fond of 
cramming our flower structures. 








AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
CROP RETURNS FOR JUNE. 


WINTER WHEAT. 





In the Northern States the conditions of 
weather in April and May were generally favor- 
able for the grain crop, and it has suffered very 
little from insect attacks or other injuries ; but, 
though the crop of winter wheat on the ground 
is generally thrifty, yet, owing to extensive in- 
juries from the open winter, the prospect is not 
favorable for a large yield. Among the states 
in the entire northern section which grow win- 
ter wheat to any extent Michigan alone comes 
up to average. Previous reports indicated 
that that state was favored above the others 
with a more permanent covering of snow. New 
York averages about 18 below good condition. 
In several counties the fact is noted that drilled 
wheat stood the winter better and was gener- 
ally more prosperous than that sown broad- 
cast ; also, that, while the crop was badly win 
ter-killed on poor or poorly cultivated soil, it 
came through unharmed on that well fertilized 
and cultivated. 

The average condition in Pennsylvania is 93, 
Lancaster, the great wheat county of the state, 
returns 105. ‘‘The Fultz wheat has the best 
appearance wherever it is sown and the general 
feeling among farmers is that it is the wheat 
for Lancaster County.”’ The old Mediterranean 
wheat, long grown there, “does not make a 
full crop any more and is more subject to the 
fly and also to lodge.”’ 

In the South Atlantic States the mild winter 
has been followed, generally, by very favorable 
weather, resulting in a condition of extraordi- 
nary promise. In Delaware, 105, and Maryland, 
108, there are no «drawbacks of any kind re- 
ported and no counties below average, the 
range being from 109 to 120. In Virginia, 112, 
only seven returns of sixty-eight fall below the 
average. A hard freeze about the last of April 
did considerable injury to a previously very 
promising crop in several counties. Injuries 
from the presence of the fly.are noted in Fair- 
fax, King George, Madison, Clarke, James 





City, and Middlesex. They are not represented 
as serious, except in Clarke, and even there 
have not reduced the promise below average. 
Rust had appeared in Prince William, Richland, 
Lancaster, Middlesex, and Dinwiddie, but 
was mostly confined to the blade; and, except 
some pieces sown late, the crop was too far 
advanced before its appearance to be seriously 
injured. 

In North Carolina, 104, while ina large ma- 
jority of the returns the condition ranges from 
100 up to 125, it has been reduced in Moore by 
the fly ; in Lincoln by an insect never before 
seen, resembling the cabbage-louse; and in 
Gaston, Nash, Duplin, Stokes, Wilkes, and 
Lincoln by rust. In Person, where the condi- 
tion is very fine, Fultz wheat is the favorite. 

Further south the rust has been more general 
and damaging. In Georgia it has reduceda 
very promising condition to 16 per cent. below 
average ; in Alabama, 12 per cent. below; Mis- 
sissippi, 25 per cent. below; and in Texas the 
grasshopper, to a small extent, and more gen- 
erally the fly, have conspired with rust to bring 
the condition down to 21 below. In Arkansas, 
owing almost exclusively to rust, the condition 
is reduced to73. Ravages of insects are noted 
only in Benton, in which both chinches and the 
Hessian fly have been at work. In Tennessee, 
also, the complaint of rust is almost universal ; 
but, being mainly confined to the bjade, it has 
wot reduced the condition below average. 

West Virginia appears to have escaped all 
drawbacks, except slight injuries from winter- 
killing and alate freeze, and rises 6 per cent. 
above average. The crop in Kentucky suffered 
extensively from dry weatherin May. Owing 
to this cause chiefly it falls 8 per cent. below 
average. The presence of rust is noted in three 
counties, and there were slight injuries from 
winter-killing and freezes in the spring. 

In the states bordering the Ohio on the north, 
as previously reported, the open, changeable 
winter was very disastrous to the crop, reducing 
the condition, with respect to promised yield, to 
66 in Ohio and Indiana and 78 in Illinois. The 
thriftiness of that which escaped winter-killing 
or freezing out is generally assumed, though 
‘‘the fly and bug’’ are reported in Adams, and 
injuries from wet and freezing weather in Vin- 
ton and Wood, Ohio; from drought in Warwick 
and Dubois, Indiana; and from ‘the hard 
freeze in March” in Effingham and Williamson, 
Illinois. 

Beyond the Mississippi, among the winter- 
wheat states, Missouri falls about two per cent. 
below average condition. The principal causes 
of reduction reported are an unfavorable start, 
owing to the protracted drought last autumn ; 
more or less injury by the fly in Douglas, Stone, 
Phelps, Dallas, and Wright; rust in Stone, 
McDonald, Johnson, Mississippi, and Reynolds; 
and chinches in Shelby. 

In Kansas the condition is extraordinarily 
good. Out of 42 returns all except 5 are above 
100, and many of them range from 110 up to 
200. In Shawnee rust has reduced a fine prom- 
ise to half a crop and its appearance is noted 
in three or four other counties. The average 
fur the state is 108. In Nebraska, which grows 
very little winter-wheat, the condition is 110. 

Only three returns from California fall below 
average, the others ranging from 100 to 125. 
But two of the three—Santa Clara, 85, and 
Stanislaus, 75—being two of the heaviest wheat 
counties, the state average is brought down 
somewhat below 100. In the former county, 
while early-sown wheat is in good condition, 
‘late will not yield more than half a crop.”’ In 
the latter “‘the fields are very foul, owing to 
excessive wet weather, and the heads have not 
filled well.” 

From Oregon all returns are favorable, mak- 
ing the state average 104, 

The average condition for the entire country 
is little above 87. 





PEAR BLIGHT. WHAT IS IT? 


THE firstgentence in Johnson’s ‘‘ How Crops 
Feed ”’ reads as follows: ‘‘ A multitude of ob- 
servations has demonstrated that from ninety- 
five to ninety-nine per cent. of the entire mass 
(weight) of agricultural plants is derived, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the atmosphere.’’ 
And the same, no doubt, is true, with a wider 
per cent., for the ash constituents of arboreal 
vegetation, to which, if not to agricultural 
plants, the pear-tree belongs. Referring again 
to one of Prof. Johnson’s works, ‘‘ How Crops 
Grow,” for an account of these matters not de- 
rived from the atmosphere, we have the state- 
ment, page 328: ‘‘The compounds that the 
plant must derive from the soil are those found 
in its ash, since these are not volatile and can- 
not, therefore, exist in the atmosphere. Leav- 
ing out of view for the present those matters 
which, though found in the plant, appear to be 
unessential to its growth, the roots absorb the 
following substances: sulphates, phosphates, 
nitrates, and chlorides of potash, lime, magne- 
sia, and iron.” 

Again, on page 146, Prof. Johnson says : “‘Ash 
ingredients are indispensable to the life and growth 
of all plants. In mold, yeast, and other plants 
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of the simplest kind, as well as in those of the 
higher orders, analysis never fails to recognize 
a proportion of fixed matters. We must, 
hence, conclude that these are necessary to the 
primary acts of vegetation—that atmospheric 
food cannot be assimilated, that vegetable matter 
cannot be organized, except with the co-opera™ 
tion of those substances which are found in the 
ashes of plants.”’ 

Then, further, according to Prof. J. (‘How 
Crops Feed,’’ page 98), the atmospheric ingre- 
dients are absorbed by plants as follows: 
“* Oxygen, by roots, flowers, ripening fruit, and 
by all growing parts; carbonic acid, by foliage 
and green parts, but only inthe light ; ammonia, 
as carbonate, by foliage, probably at all times ; 
water, as liquid, through the roots; nitrous and 
nitric acid, united to ammonia and dissolved in 
water, through the roots; and ozone and marsh 
gas uncertain.”’ 

Now, remembering that carbonic acid, am- 
monia, water, nitrous and nitric acid, and ozone, 
or active oxygen, are each and all especially 
abundant and active during hot, wet, thunder- 
ous, and sultry weather, andthe most powerful 
of which are created and intensified by elec- 
tricity, let us assume that atmospheric food, 
being supplied or forced upon the pear-tree be- 
yond the limit of its supply of mineral food, 
healthy assimilation fails to take place, healthy 
“vegetable matter cannot be organized,” both 
of which show themselves in the form of a 
constitutional disturbance or disease, which we 
call “‘ blight,” its various forms being due to 
the greater or less intensity with which the at- 
mospheric foods have been supplied in the one 
case and the insufficient supply of mineral 
matter in the other, and see how the assump- 
tion is justified or is borne out by our observa- 
tion and experience. But then this letter will 
be too long if we go on to tell the whole story. 
So, referring the reader to ‘“‘ How Crops Grow” 


- and ‘‘ How Crops Feed”; to what Mr. Thomas 


and Mr. Downing in their fruit bo@ks say on 
the subject of blight ; and especially,to the notes 
in the latter, and to what appeared in a previ- 
ous letter, I drop this part of the subject to- 
day, and proceed to say something concerning 
a remedy, for the physician who, after having 
claimed to have diagnosed a disease, is not 
prepared with a preventive or remedy has not 
done half his duty. 


It is altogether probable that a soil may be 
sufficiently rich in mineral matters to sustain 
healthy pear growth, provided its compactness 
did not offer so much resistance to their speed 
as to practically starve pear-tree roots—and 
this is probably the cause with the compact, 
clayey loams of Ohio, Indiana, and Dlinios; and 
for that reason the amendments recommended 
to be made to the soil are quite as much for 
the purpose of loosening as enriching it. As in 
the case of sickness growing out of insufficient 
or mal-nutrition in the human subject, the best 
of all food remedies is milk, soin the case of 
vegetable disease and decay, growing out of in- 
sufficient ash in the soil, wood ashes first and 
coal ashes next are the best means of supply- 
ing the deficiency. 

The reasonable and logical remedy, then, for 
pear blight would be to throw off the soil so as 
to expose the roots, to loosen the soil below, 
and with it mix a certain proportion of wood 
and coal ashes, old mortar, and a small per 
cent. of superphosphate of lime, and then re- 
store the earth first thrown off. Or better, per- 
haps, trench around the trees, one or two spade- 
breadths wide, as far out as the limbs extend 
and down so deep that the spreading roots will 
be cut off, and then fill in the trench with coal 
and wood ashes and such non-nitrogenous 
mineral manures as are within reach. But, the 
diagnosis having been made and the character 
of the remedies suggested, any intelligent 
fruit-grower is capable of applying them.—B. 
F. J., in ** The Country Gentleman.” 





NEW YORK AND WESTERN 
DAIRIES. 





THE announcement that an Iowa creamery 


_has carried off the first prize over all exhibits 


of butter from other states naturally attracts 
the attention of the trade. The product of 
our own state has always been considered 
superior to that of every other section of the 
country; and the result of this competition 
from Iowa is to many a little surprising. Yet, 
after all, we find a large number of our dealers 
who look upon the award as a just and natural 
sequence of what is mildly attributed to care- 
lessness on the part of many New York dairy- 
men. Relying upon an established reputation 
to carry them through, they have neglected giv- 
ing the careful attention to the product of the 
churn common informer years; and, hence, 
this season complaints are numerous that a 
large percentage of water has been worked into 
stock, as if for the purpose of increasing weight, 
but at the sacrifice of solidity and staying qual- 
ities—a fault which has developed itself very 
decidedly during the present warm weather. 
There is, no doubt, just as good butter pro- 
ducedin some sections of the state to-day as 
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heretofore; and it, is claimed that a prop- 
er representation of certain makes at the 
Centennial Dairymen’s Association building 
would have retained the laurels for New 
York. But it is also admitted that these 
really first-class offerings are the exception, 
rather than the rule ; that, constantly studying 
the wants of the cities on the seaboard, the 
West has dispossessed itself of the idea that al- 
most ‘“‘anything’? would do.to send to New 
York, Philadelphia, or Bostém#, and, steadily 
improving on its product, it now commences 
to produce grades on which it is not uncom- 
mon to obtain rates equal to those on the best 
State, outside of afew special dairies, which 
preserve their superiority simply by practicing 
the old-time care in preparing butter for mar- 
ket. Ohio, Iowa, Nlinois, and other large sec- 
tions of the West are all magnificent dairy 
countries, and will soon obtain the supremacy 
for which they are striving, unless our dairy- 
men at once awake to the necessities of the 
ease, and by proper energy re-establish the rap- 
idly-waning celebrity of New York State but- 
ter. It would not be amiss for certain of our 
State cheese-makers to apply the same admoni- 
tion to themselves—a corresponding evil al- 
ready beginning to exhibit itself in that pro- 
duct, also, though to a smaller extent.—Daily 
Bulletin. 





CROP PROSPECTS. 





A CIRCULAR just issued by the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture, covering reports from 84 
counties in that state, gives the general aver- 
ages as follows, the number 100 indicating a 
fair average crop: Corn, 96 per cent. of a fair 
average crop; white winter wheat, 90; spring 
wheat, 89 ; oats, 96; rye, 94; barley, 96; flax, 97 ; 
cotton, 100; tobacco, 98; castor beans, 100; 
Irish potatoes, 81; sweet potatoes, 98 ; meadows, 
104; pastures, 108; grapes, 100. 

From Southwestern Minnesota come reports 
stating that there is a new insect working upon 
the growing wheat crop and doing no small 
amountof damage. Theinsect isin the form 
of a small black fly, and works upon the roots 
and base of the stalks and has gone to work 
vigorously. Large patches in the field present 
a yellowish appearance and soon wither up and 
die. The late heavy rains throughout that sec- 
tion have in a measure checked their destructive 
course, but fears are entertained that the relief 
is but temporary. 

Farmers in the district adjacent to Dowagiac, 
Mich., report considerable damage done to 
wheat by the heavy rains of the past six days. 
As wheat, oats, and corn had attained a remark- 
able growth for the season of the year, it has 
been considerably beaten down. Clover is 
overgrown so much that the hay crop will fall 
off considerable from expectations. 





THE FARMER’S CENTENNIAL. 





THERE is no class of our community that 
should take a deeper interest in the Centennial 
Exhibition. than the farmers. The exhibition 
may be said to have been got up expressly for 
their benefit. Certainly no part is more 
attractive or profitable to visit than the 
Agricultural Hall, which is the best arranged 
and most comfortable of them all, if not the 
most beautiful of them all. The <Agriculturist 
very justly says: 

‘““No farmer or mechanic should miss seeing 
the Centennial Exhibition. If he cannot go, he 
should send one, at least, of hissons. If he can- 
not afford to do that, he should take what recre- 
ation he can in the most convenient manner. 
Family parties, neighborly picnics to interesting 
places, and social gatherings make us better 
acquainted with each other and show the best 
points of people whom we might suppose had 
but little good about them. In business no 
one is seen at his best, and we want to think as 
well of our neighbors as we possibly can.” 





THERE has as yet been no application dis- 
covered for destroying the Colorado potato 
beetle so sure and cheap as Paris green. It is 
a poison, and a physician-farmer, living near 
this city, wishes us to call attention to the fact 
that if applied with water it is perfectly safe 
for ordinary use. A tablespoonful mixed ina 
pailful of water and applied with an old broom 
will invariably kill the beetles; and by keeping 
a pail set apart to this special use there can be 
no danger of injury to anything except the 
beetles. 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


This wonderful, purely vegetable purgative I have 
prepared, used, and administered for nearly sixty 
years. Itis innocent, yet effective. Itremoves dis- 
ease by purifying the blood. It cures fevers, inflam- 
mations, bilious colic, diarrhceas, dysenteries, tum- 
ors, rheumatism, and hosts of diseases,in so easy 
and mild a way that many persons suppose there 
could not be much amiss to be so soon cured. Yet, 











nevertheless, they have cured thousands when given 
up to die by their doctors. Remember, Brandreth’s 
Pills cure through the Vital Power of the Blood, 
simply by purging the bowels until the disease gives 
way. Usually this is soon accomplished, because the 
pills take out all impurities from the blood, destroy 
or expel worms or other parasites, and have a tend- 
ency,in fact,to generally remove impediments to 
health from the bowels and circulation. Thus the 
seedsof decay, whether poisonous or otherwise and 
however planted in a living body, and the ravages of 
infectious and other diseases are cured by this med- 
icine, and these effects are attended with no danger. 
The pills are daily used by infancy, manhood, and 
old age, and by women at all times. They do not 
disturb or shock the animal functions, but gradually 
restore them to health. 
. 


RECOLLECTIONS-- (835. 


My first case was one where the party was troubled 
with a constant pain about the stomach, but not con- 
fined to one spot. Many doctors had been consulted, 
who all failed to relieve. Iwas sent for, and found 
the patient in bed, suffering great distress from pain 
about center of stomach. There was considerable 
nervous excitement and the peculiar look which 
persons who have organic disease display. I made 
up my mind at once that it was one or more stomach 
worms, and administered six pills in molasses, 
wished down by warm milk. I remained by the bed, 
watching the effect of the Pills. In about half an 
hour the patient became sick at the stomach, and 
threw up a worm fourteen inches long and one and 
one-half inches in circumference. It was very live- 
ly, and got out of the basin on to a black tea-tray. 
Finally Icaught it and put itina bottle, and exhib- 
ited it at 187 Hudson street, New York, for years. I 
was permitted torefer to the patient, who lived in 
Water street, New York, and was perfectly cured 
from that time. This was in May, 1835. 

My next case was a gentleman from Edmeston, 
Otsego County. He was afflicted with enlargement 
of the prostate gland, had consulted the great Mott 
and all the best doctors of the country, who told him 
he could not be cured. Hecameto mein May, 1835, 
I explained how the pills would act in his case. He 
was so well content with my explanation that he 
purchased six dozen boxes of Pillsand went home. 
In less than six weeks he was perfectly cured, and 
sold me hundreds of dollars’ worth of Brandreth’s 
Pills in Otsego County, New York. 





Extracts from a letter, dated Augusta, Me., ad- 
dressed to B. Brandreth, April 9th, 1876: 


TUMOR CURED. 


‘“* For some years my daughter was troubled with a 
swelling in her side, which, however, gave her no 
pain. After five or six years it increased in size, and 
our family physician pronounced it a very dangerous 
tumor of the womb. e commen¢ed to prescribe for 
the case, without helping it in the least. Her husband 
took her ne consult the celebrated Dr. Mieggs, of 
Philadelphia. After very full examination. the Doc- 
tor said th ere was no helpforher. Other physicians 
who were consulted gave the same opinion. As the 
tumor increased in size, her husband took her to con- 
sult Dr. Storrs, of Boston, who pronounced the case 
hopeless. ‘She may,’ he said, ‘live some months, or 
die in a fortnight. Fake her home and make her as 
happy as youcan.’ After her return from Boston 
she grew worse very fast. with great pain and swell- 
ing of her bowels. Our physicians at home—and we 
had two—said that the tumor was of ascirrhus nature, 
und a case of cure was never wn 

She now suffered intolerable agony. For three 
weeks she had no ease, night orday. All her food 
was thrown up within an hour after eating it. Opium, 
laudanum, morphine did not relieve her and gave 
her norest. In this dreadful state, I heard of Brand- 
reth’s Pills. They had been used bya neighbor. with 
much good resulting therefrom. Upon further in- 
quiry. found the case altogether different from my 

aughter’s. Still, we concluded to give the Pills a 
trial. God bless Brandreth’s Pills, whose effects were 
crowned with perfect success. 

**I gave the Pills in accordance with the printed in- 
structions for their use. She rested a little the 
second day after givingthem. Thisalone was a great 
comfort to patient and her friends. She continued 
the Pills and slept well; and her sleep was so sweet, 
like the sleep of childhood. I felt to continue the 
Pills, even though she could not be cured, was wise. 
So we used them right along, and we found ‘the tumor 
perceptibly less in size and the vomiting after eating 
cured. Our doctor observed the change; but meyer 
asked me what I was doing for her. If he d, I 
should have told him she was using Brandreth’s pedis 

e called every few days, and was very careful to 
explain that my daughter could not possibly recover. 
I gave her oatmeal gruel in small quantities, for fear 
of exciting the vomiting again. But, to conclude, 
within three months from the commencement of 
your Pills the tumor was entirely gone—a tumor 
which one of our doctors said would weigh over 
thirty pounds. Yet, though the whole town of Au- 
gusta well know the above facts, the doctors one 
and all turn a deaf ear and pooh, pooh; but my 
daughter is well and has been for six years. and 
through the wonderful curative pamee, of Brandreth’s 
Pills, - L. WHEELER.” 

The above case, known to a whole town, will have 
no effect upon prejudiced medical men, knowing all 
the facts. They are stiff-necked. The idea of quack- 
ery blindsthem to merit and the true principles of 
cure. Medicak men themselves, as a rule, are the 
greatest quacks; not the man who makes a medici 
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'HO FOR CALIFORNIA? 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor ‘hetures 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


Trains from Boston, New York, Phil- 
Dell iii Baltimore, Chicas St: Louis, 
x aha,’ — intermediate a nts, 
Franci 


EMIGRANT "TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
Farming, Fruit, Grazing, and 
imber Lands. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now offer, a poent to their railroad ines in CAL- 
IFORNIA DA, and UTAH, a large Looe § 
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from the navigable ators of the the Masramennee above 
the Bay of Sin Hreote tee ss the est and 
most populous portion of the Sacramento Valley and 
both topes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. They 
are diversified in soil,climate,and conditions—embrac- 
ing the semi-tropical productions in the lower val- 
leys—corresponding with those of Spain, Italy 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, orchard, 
and grain-lands of the foot-hills—corresponding with 
those of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
ber-landsof the mountain slopes—corresponding wi with 
those of Maine, Sweden, Norway, etc. e cen 
— of California is already Toted for the excel- 
ence of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, small fruits, and arden vegetables generally, 
and for the ease with whi to 
sions and coke x le elsewher 
in this belt, purchased of the Compan have resulted 
in gratifying snocens to the settlers. mene oa 
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ong the C ALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, in the renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
= extending from the center to the northern bound- 
of the state, the Company aiso offer a choice 
se ection, with the same _ general np ero 
tics. This valley is at present the seat of the most 
—— culture of small ‘wheat, barley. 
ats, etc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extens‘ve and profitable sheepand stock 
Cilifonia The whole comprises some of the best Land in 


NEVA DA the main line of the Central Pacific 
Reivows occupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 
leys, the largest and best-settled in the State, ata 
short distance from numerous and important minin ng 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti 
mated at from fifteen to twenty million dollars an- 
nually. The lands of the Company are so situated as 
to command these markets for their produce. Large 
herds of cattle are maintained with little or no 


and. 
TITLE PATENT DIRECT FROM THE UNITED 
TATES GOVERNMENT. 
These lands will be sold in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
pe to ye S indestructible Teal Property. certain 
to advance in value, will be benefited by an examina- 
tion. Pamphlets, maps, etc., will be furnished by ap- 
plication to 
REDDING, 


B. B 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 


Railroad pellanes. coe = Fourth ee Townsend sts. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York hg wt 59 Rarer Street. 


¢@ Farmers and Dealers s — invited to send for 
Circular. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 


FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years 
at seven per cent. interest. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


to the lands furnished purchasers. ia circulars, 
guides, maps, etc., addre: 


A. L. DEAN E, Land pone la St. Louis. 


(@ Portable FARM ENGINE. 

1 BEST IN THE MARKET. 

7 Has more good points 

than any engine made, 
Power and perform 

ance guaranteed. 

Send for circular. 


Chandler & Tayler, 


InDIANAPOLIs, IND, 


Matebinen of Portable and Stationary Engines, 
Portable eed and Circular Saw Mills, Drais Tile Tile 

















which carries out a theory and whose results prove 
its truth. 

The case above of “ TUMOR CURED ” shows what 
a purgative can do on EVEN CONCRETE HUMORS. 
How much easier for them when the impurities are 
floating in the circulation or confined to the organg 
of the stomach and bowels 

[ offer Brandreth’s Pills as certain, safe, and efficient 
cleansers, and which carry out successfully the cura- 
tive theory of purgation. Let bodies burdened by 
disease have the advantage of the blessed assist- 
ance. ‘“* Purge outthe old leaven, that ye may bea 


new lump.” B. BRANDRETH. 
SING SING, April 12th, 1876. 





Observe. The Genuine Brandreth’s Pills have a 
Government Stamp, in which,in white letters, are 
the words B. Brandreth. Principal Office, 294 Canal 
Street, New York, and sold by all dealers throughont 
the world. 








» Shingle Machines, Stave Dressers, &e. 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


Itis Prompt, Active, and Reliable. Nine years’ suc- 
cessful use shown it to be of the very 
oe Price moderate, 
For further 
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WEATHER VANES 


eeu 206 | IN GREAT VARIETY 
HARRIS & CO., 111 Kingston street, Boston, Mass. 
yecial attention given to erecting Lightning Rods on 
Special at and public buildings. Send for Catalogue. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The Last Chance for Good Agricultural Lands. 
T Rs’ CREDIT, at SIX PER CENT. Interest. 





YEA 
Don’t run A but go to a country that has neon 
PROVED TO BE GOOD. Send your address b x 
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WE MEAN IT! 
And are prepared to der demonstrate the fact. 
GERS are operated entirely by 


OUR AU 
HORSE POWER, and rate bore at the yaw A 
of 20 FEET PER H They bore 


3 T0 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH a They will 
bore 


All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS n 
UICKSAND. 
GOOD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
every State and County in the United States, 


Send for our Illus Catalogue, terms 
rices, &. +, proving our advertisements 
fide. A 


GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER C0, 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA, 
AaState in what paper you saw this adver. 
tisement. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








TROY BELLS. 


HE JONES & CO. 
Old Established ‘rey, Bell Foundry 
Ss to —- se superior Belis which 
made Troy ebrated throughout the world. 
Al *pells WARAS TED SATISFACTORY. icu- 
Chimes, and Peals of 


lar attention given to Church 
Bells. Ulustrated Catalogue sent free. 





YE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ovcrRS REL SOP 


Illustrated 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The, Genuine Te Peirce Belle, known to te 


naled tg aupand a scls-anoieding ie af at 








0, Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 
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sufficient nourish- 
ment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable | to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the digestive organs,it embraces in its 
elementary composition 
THAT WHICH MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUSCLE: 
THAT WHICH MAKES GOOD FLESH AND BLOOD! 
THAT WHICH IS EASY OF DIGESTION—NEVER 
CONSTIPATING ; 
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CHOLERA INFANTUM 


has been incontestibly proven. i 


See Circulars for Testimonials, Sold by Druggists 
generally. Wholesale Depot, , 


















JOHN CARLE & SONS 
153 Water Street, cor. Maiden Lane, New York. 


FITS AND EPILEPSY 


POSITIVELY CURED. 
The worst cases of Ay » lomgons syending, by using 


RD’s CUR 
IT HAS ‘GURED TRO Senos, 


and will give $1,000 fer a case it will not 
benefit. A bottle sent Sree to yall addressing 
. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist. Office 1355 Broadway, N.Y 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The original and only tory and has not failed in a 
single case for twent: 
Address THO As ‘a. “FAY, Secretar tary. 
465 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 





SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 





HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Cases containing twelve giades remedies, with 
directions for their use, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. 


SMITH’S HOM@OPATHIC PHARMACY, 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FITS, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 


CURED. 


This is no bombus. , ingen inquire of 
or write to MOYER BRO sale Druggists. 
Bloomsburg, Columbia Seuuie. ¥ Penson vania. 


OINTMENT 
CuRES SORES, 
BURNS, CUTS. 


WouNDS &¢.&c, 


ARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 
GRAY HAIR or 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers. 
E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 
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y one can tak 
Tarrant's Sian Aperient. 
It is most agreeable to the taste. Some medicines 
are really offensive and the stomach rejects them. 
This can be taken by children. It will purge gently; 
cure constitutional costiveness; eradicate affections 
of the liver; removes healthily the cause of rheum- 
atism; brace up the nervous system, without creat- 
ing nausea or vomiting. Ina word, this aperient is 
Nature’s remedy, pperenes in the alembic of the 
earth for the cur cure of m 


D BY "ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PROGRESS 


s the motto we keep constantly in mind, as the in- 
centive to secure the approbation of 


THE PEOPLE. 


The success we have met with assures us that we 
have duly appreciated the sense of those who need 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


Our latest improvements remedy all possible com- 
plaints made by the most exacting or fastidious in- 
dividuals, and place 


“THE FAVORITES” 


in a position which secures yet more firmly their title 
to that already 


WELL-ESTABLISHED NAME. 


Ask for the ** F. F. Improved” at any of our agen- 
cies, or address 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE 00., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
——————— 
ISAVE $20°° 
: 4, BUY THE <d 
7 2 LD ReNOW 
A) WILSON 
aa UTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST ANDO 
CHEAPEST FIRST, 
CLASS MACHINE | 
INTHE WORLD } 
FOR SALE EVERYWHESE 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. -FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


DeeAER 


CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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92 Bleecker Street, New York ; 
173 West 4th Street, Gincinuati, Ohio. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Works FOUNDED IN 1832. 





ASSESTOs ROOFING, KOOF oat kOOF 


PAINT, CEMENT for a CRRA aks PAINTS all 

caters. pons or on ERINGS, 

EAM ACKIN for 

inn oo etc. Sheathing —_ ee Peite ete. 
Ready for useand easily applied. 


Send for Pamphiets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers,etc. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


y@ and Revolvers. Price-list free. Address 
GUN 8 Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DID YoU JR, THE RICE-FLOUR 


t once, = is — 
| me summer ps ph, and el tly per- 
fum just what is wanted to overcome the natural 
oil =e exudes from the body, Sold everywhere. 
Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston. 
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Prominent among 
the many excellent 
features that have 


cate health, with- 
out causing & reat 
fatigue le the 
extreme simplicity 
of the mechanism 
almost ety ludes =) 
the possi ility 3 
getting outorr 

pair. 


g, & BLAKE p 


— OF 


ws wt WORCESTER, MASS. & TOLEDC, OHIO. 











Ng 
orcas, 


PEERLESS 


IN BEAUTY OF 
CASE. 


The tone is deep, rich, and 
sweet. The action - easy 
B and elastic, yet firm 





ing an organ, don’t fail ts 
ue, which will be 
mail ,On applica- 


THE LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER BEPEATING | 


RIFLE, MODEL 1873, 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THE MOST ANCIENT AND ORIGINAL 
DISTILLER OF THE 


GENUINE FAT DE COLOGNE. 








PRIZE MEDALS: LONDON, 1851; NEW YORK, 
1853; LONDON, 1862; OPERTO, 1865; CORDOVA, 
1871; VIENNA, 1873. 

ESTABLISHED 1709. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


FRANCIS TOMES & 60,, 


No 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
SOLD BY ALL DPRUGGISTS. 


C.F.A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
Northwest corner of Church St., up-stairs, 
NEW YORK, 

Imports and Deals in 


FANCY GOODs, 


China, Gindeee we Majolica, Bronzes 
Ochs. 
Also Toys, Polls, Games, Xrohery, Cricket, 
et, Baseballs, et 
and the genuine # St Germain ees 's Student 
Lamps. Also Chandeliers, Brackets constructed 
forthese Lamps. A large assortment on hand and 
constantly adding new supplies. Prices Moderate. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


LAWN SETTEES, 


» WITH FOLDING TENTS, 


Garden Vases and Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Hammocks, Camp 
Chairs, Croquet, Flower Stands, 
Zero Refrigerators, etc., etc 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


@. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers St., New York. 




















MARVIN 


STANDARD 















“| 


‘COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON &TRACK | 


SCALES} 


c/G AGENTS WANTEDD\> 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
72/ CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BANK ST.CLEVE.O. } 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 


























THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


Bores anything STEEL will cut. Is “ex 4 i 
handling @ cg yor ana ed rn 
essa nd s or . 
Catalonue for ssie. 1876. - ‘ ner 
STAR AUCER CO., 
303 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


F. & JOHN BARNES, Man- 












. THES, 
CIRCULAR SAWS, Etc. 


The aly foot-power machinery 

° ety t crank or dead centers. 

y $1,500 to $2,000 per year made using 
these machines. 

© Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

ROCKFORD, ‘Wisnebago County 








ind BEST,” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 


sizes for larger work, 
Business Bons their printing and pirate 


"The Girls or 


EXCELSIOR 






great fun and money at 
y Y Spring Send 4 stamps for full cata- 


tresses iiisey's ds 


is Merten, Comm. 





Bed ds in large variety. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & 6C0., 


Manufacturers ona Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- 
TURE, Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy and Reclining 
Chairs, and Twenty Different’ Patterns of Parlor 
airs 
Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 &71 Portland st., Boston. 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four BEA of 
sae rer Un | DESIGNS. 
ed 
ont Pricelist ist (fourth edition 3 just iseued) d catalogue 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th to 6th sts., E.R., N.Y. 


Little’ Detective. 


This wonderful invention enables any person to 
see before or behind them, mseware. $e upward, for 
a distance of two miles. be in theaters in- 
om of o- opera-glass. ice at each; $1.75 











“ht D. HOYT, Box 162, Jersey City. 











“ THE INDEPENDENT” PREss, Nos. 31 AXD 93 ROSE STREBT, 





JOHN WANAMAKER & Co. 


FINEST CLOTHING, 


READY-MADE AND MADE TO MEASURE, 
FROM THE 
Finest Lines of Imported Fabrics, in the Highest 
Styles of the Tailoring Art, 

Gentlemen in business or of leisure, accustomed to 
Dress with scrupulous Taste on all occasions, find our 
unexampled Stock of Garments, Ready-made and Ma- 
terials in the Piece, all that could be desired, for extent, 
variety, faultlessness of fit and make, and moderation in 


prices. 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


for the Complete and Elegant Outfit 
of a GENTLEMAN’S WARD- 
ROBE and TOILET. 
Specialties in Children’s First Suits, 


and full and beautiful lines in all Clothing for 
YOUTH, BOYS, and CHILDREN. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 
818 and 820 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





NIT) TING ih Micy HT 


SHANI 





A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY, 
Knits a Sock or Stocking, Heel and Toe 
Complete. The most practical Knitting Machine 
in use. be hag A pally in the land should have une. 


Price only 0. poe hot Agents wanted. 
Send for Circulars 


‘HA LEY & BRANSON, 
20 1206 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Eastern Sonne 235 Nerth Sth 


M DLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 


Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Facto BjAdlctewe Copn. 
_ ow Room, 13 John Street, N. Y. 


ho Sale by Leading Dealers. 




















PHILADELPHIA. 
“HHOA MUN 
*"3§ [BuBD OSS 


‘SWVITIIM °d ‘H 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


K FOR 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 


You will obtain the Original and Genuine Article. 
Made only by the 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN., and CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 
COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 


HARTFORD PUMP CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





AWNINGS, 
TENTS, FLAGS, 





BANNERS. 


74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 


AWNINGS, FLAGS, CANOPIES. DECORATIONS, 
DANCING CLOTHS’ furnished for weddings and 
parties. Prices to suit the times. 


























